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PLAN OF BOOK TIL 


T has been already assumed without proof, that virtue implies 
purpose (Zth. II. iv. 3, IL. v. 4, IL. vi. 15), and therefore of course 
will and freedom. Before proceeding to the analysis of particular 
virtues, Aristotle begins by examining the generic conception of the 
Voluntary, with a view chiefly to the comprehension of its species, 
Purpose. 

The first five Chapters of Book III. are accordingly devoted to 
this subject, and stand so much apart from what goes before and 
after, that some have been led to the conclusion, that they were 
written as a separate treatise (see Essay I. p.10). That several 
parts of these chapters are unnecessarily repeated in Book V. ec. xiil., 
and that certain points in them do not agree with the psychology of 
Books VI. and VIL, is no argument against the present chapters 
having formed part of Aristotle’s original draft and conception of his 
Ethics, but only tends to show that Books V. VI. VII. were written 
later. It is more to the purpose to notice that in Chapter V. § 10, 
there is an apparent ignoring of the whole discussion upon the for- 

‘mation of moral states which occupies the commencement of Book IL., 
and that no allusion occurs to ‘the mean’ or to ‘happiness.’ On the 
other hand, while we must attribute a sort of completeness in itself 
and a sort of isolation to the account of the Voluntary, we must also 
acknowledge that there is at all events great skill shown in the way 
in which it is worked into the general ethical treatise by §§ 21, 22 
of the fifth chapter. And on the whole these chapters bear out the 
theory which seems most natural with regard to the composition of 
the Ethics (see Essay I. pp. 42, 43), as they both exhibit to some 
degree the characteristics of a separate treatise, and also appear to 
have been written in reference to the preconceived plan of the 
entire work. 'The contents of these chapters are as follows : — 
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1V PLAN OF BOOK III. 


(1.) The general definition of the Voluntary. Ch. I. 

(2.) The special account of Purpose, that it is distinct from desire, 
wish, opinion; its relation to the process of deliberation. Ch.II.—III. 

(3.) Some consideration of the question whether Wish is for the 
absolute or the apparent good. Ch. IV. 

(4.) An attack upon the position that while virtue is free, vice is 
involuntary. Ch. V. 

The remainder of the book is occupied with a discussion of the 
two first virtues upon Aristotle’s list—courage and temperance. 
With regard to courage the following heads are treated of: — 
(1.) Its proper objects; Ch. VI. (2.) That it is a mean; Ch. VII. 
(3.) That true courage is to be distinguished from five spurious 
kinds of courage; Ch. VIII. (4.) That it is particularly related to 
pain, and implies making great sacrifices for the sake of what is 
noble; Ch. IX. The objects and the nature of temperance are 
treated of in Chapters X. and XI. And the book ends with two 
remarks on intemperance: (1.) that it is more voluntary than 
cowardice; and, (2.) that its character is shown in its etymology ; 
Ch, XII. 
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I. 1—2 Tis aperjs 8)—KodAdcess | 
‘Virtue then being concerned with 
feelings and actions; and praise and 
blame being bestowed on those which 
are voluntary, while pardon and 
sometimes even pity are conceded to 
the involuntary, it is surely necessary 
for those who treat of virtue to define 
the voluntary and involuntary; and 
moreover this will be useful for legis- 
lators with a view to their rewards 
and punishments.’ In the Eudemian 
Ethics, which contain generally speak- 
ing a reproduction of these Lthics, for 
the most part compressed, but also 
occasionally expanded and supple- 
mented, we find (Hth. Eud., u. vi.) 
a more definite and reasoned state- 
ment of the voluntariness of virtue 
and vice, which is by far the best and 
most ingenious part of the books that 
certainly belong to Eudemus. His 
reasoning is briefly as follows :—AIl 
ovolu are apxal, and tend to reproduce 
themselves; and only those apxal are 
properly so called (dpiat) which are 
primary causes of motion, as is espe- 
cially the case with regard to immu- 
table motions, whose cause is doubtless 
God. Mathematical apyat are called 


so only by analogy, not being causes 
of motion. We haye hitherto only 
mentioned necessary consequences : 
but there are many things which may 
happen or may not, and whose causes 
therefore must be, like themselves, 
contingent. All human actions being 
contingent, it is obvious that man is 
a contingent cause, and that the reason 
of the contingency in his actions is 
his ability to will one way or the other, 
as is farther manifest from our praise 
or blame of actions. A deeper ground 
than that which Aristotle has taken 
might surely have been found for the 
position that morality implies freedom. 
But though philosophy even before 
Aristotle had dealt to some extent 
with the ideas of necessity and free- 
dom, it remained for the Stoies to 
open the question more decisively ; 
and (for reasons elsewhere given) this 
is one main point in which modern 
systems may claim an advantage over 
the ancient ones (see Essay VII.). It is 
plain that the discussion of free-will 
in this place is never metaphysical, 
and rarely even psychological. An 
appeal to language and common 
opinions sums up nearly the whole. 
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The scope of the argument is limited 
to a political, as distinguished from a 
theological point of view (dvayxatoy 
Tots wep GpeTHs emirkoToveL, Xphoipov 
5€ kal Tots vouoberovar). 

3 SoKet 5&—yivdueva] * Now those 
acts seem to be involuntary which are 
done under compulsion or through 
ignorance.’ In asking what is the 
Voluntary, Aristotle does not pursue 
a speculative method of inquiry. Such 
a method might have commenced with 
the deep-lying ideas of personality 
and consciousness, of the individuality 
of the subject, &c. But he is content 
with defining the voluntary by a con- 
trast to the common notions (Sexe?) of 
what constitutes an involuntary act. 
It might be said that this is giving a 
merely negative conception of freedom. 
But in fact the conception given is 
positive, only the analysis of it is not 
pushed yery far. The voluntariness 
of an act Aristotle represents to be 
constituted in this—that the actor is 
in every case the apx4%, or cause of his 
actions, except in cases of compulsion, 
where there really is a superior apxf 
(Kant’s ‘heteronomy’), or of ignor- 
ance, where he does not know what 
his action is, and can only be held to 
be the cause of what he meant to do. 
In what sense and how the individual 
is an dpxn, is the point where Ari- 
stotle stops short in the inquiry. 

Biaov 5¢—dyres] ‘That is com- 
pulsory, whose cause is external to 


the agent, and is of such a nature 
that the agent (or patient) contributes 
nothing towards it; as, for instance, 
if a wind were to carry you to any 
place, or men in whose power you are.’ 
*Apxf seems here equivalent to apxh 
kwhoews, the efficient cause. Ari- 
stotle attributes spontaneity so de- 
cisively to the individual act, that he 
confines the term compulsion as only 
applicable to cases of absolute physical 
force, where a man’s limbs are moyed 
or his body transported, as if he 
were inanimate, by some external 
power. The compulsion of threats, 
fear, and such like, he will not call 
compulsion without qualification, be- 
cause still the individual aets under 
it. He has already spoken of the life 
of money-making as being Biads us, 
‘in a sort compulsory’ (Zh. 1. vy. 8). 
With 6 mpdrrwy 7} 6 méoxwyr cf. vy. viii. 
3: TOAAG yap Tay dioa inapxdyTwY 
ciddres Kal mpdtrouey Kal méoxouev— 


oiov 7d ynpay 7} amoOvhoKey. 


4—9 The cause of the act must be 
entirely from without, for in some 
cases men are forced, not to an act, 
but to an alternative. They may do 
what is grievous for the fear of what 
is worse. Such acts, then, are of a 
mixed character, partaking of the 
nature both of voluntariness and 
involuntariness. Relatively to the 
moment, they come from the choice 
and will of the individual. Ab- 
stractedly and in themselves they 
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are contrary to the will, But as 
every act aims at something in refer- 
ence to the particular moment, and 
is thus entirely dependent on it, so 
these must be judged as acts done and 
chosen voluntarily, and according to 
circumstances must obtain blame or 
praise. There seems to be four cases 
which Aristotle conceives as possible: 
(1) Praise is deserved where pain or 
degradation is endured for the sake of 
some great and noble end; (2) but 
blame, where what is degrading is 
endured without a sufficiently great 
and noble end. (3) Pardon is con- 
ceeded where human nature succumbs, 
under great extremities, to do what is 
not right; (4) except the action be 
such as no extremities ought to bring 
a man to consent to, in which case 
pardon is withheld. In these dis- 
tinctions we may recognise a practical 
and political wisdom such as might 
be found in the speeches of Thucy- 
dides, but the discussion does not rise 
to the level of philosophy. 

6 pixral—oddev] ‘Now it may be 
said that such actions are of a mixed 
character, but they are more like 
voluntary actions, for they are chosen 
at the particular moment when they 
are done, and the moral character of 
an action depends on the circum- 
stance of the moment; hence also the 
terms ‘yoluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ 
must be predicated in reference to 
the moment when a person is acting. 
Now, in the supposed case (€v roiabrais 
mpateor), the individual acts volun- 








tarily; for the efficient cause of the 
movement of the accessory limbs is 
in himself, and where the cause is in a 
person, it rests with him to act or not. 
Therefore such things are voluntary, 
though abstractedly perhaps, involun- 
tary, for in themselves no one would 
choose any of such things as these.’ 
7d d€ TEeAOS THS Mpdtews| The phrase 
is general, not referring only to the 
eases under dispute, but to action 
universally. In this sense we may 
translate tijs mpdtews ‘of an action.’ 
TéAos is used here in a peculiar sense 
to denote the ‘moral character of an 
action. This sense arises out of a 
combination of associations, ‘final 
cause,’ and ‘ motive,’ being combined 
with ‘ end-in-itself,  ‘ perfection,’ 
‘completeness.’ A precisely similar 
use o the word occurs, Eth. 11. vii. 
6: Tédos 5 mdons evepycias—édpicera: 
yap exaoctovy TS TEAL (on which see 
note). The Paraphrast treats the 
present passage as if the réAos of an 
action were different from the yolun- 
tariness of an action; and as if tho 
argument were, ‘because the character 
of an action as good or bad is judged 
in reference to the mind of the actor 
at the moment of action, so also must 
the voluntariness of an 
judged.’ 
TéAOS KaTa Toy KaLpdy adris earl, Kad 


action be 
Emel xa Td Exdorns modtews 


amd Tov Kaipod 7) ayabby 7) movnpdy 
ylverar’ Sore Kal Td Exovowoy, Td 
akovotoy, kare Tov Katpby Bre mparrerat, 
(nrnréov. Of course the interpreta- 
tion of Muretus is wrong which attri- 
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butes a merely popular and un-Aris- 
totelian sense to réAvs ‘actio—termi- 
natur eo ipso tempore quo agimus.’ 
8re mpdrre:] The omission of tis, 
especially after conjunctions like «i, 
ére, &e., is common in Aristotle, 
though not peculiar to him. Cf. Eth. 
I. ix. 5: wAty ep 8coyv Tov TédAoUS 
épdmrera. Pol. vil. xiii. 8: &omep 
ei Tov KiJapiCey Aapmpdy Kal Kadds 
aitlpro Thy Avpay aAAov TIS TEXYTS. 
Ta opyavica wepn| The ‘subservient,’ 
or ‘instrumental’ limbs. The modern 
word ‘organised,’ which has grown out 
of the Aristotelian conception of dp- 
yavikoy g@ua, does not exactly repre- 
sent it. ‘ Organisation’ implies mul- 
teity in unity, the co-existence and 
interjunction of physical parts under 
a law of life. But in dpyavuds 
originally nothing more was implied 
than ‘that which is fitly framed as 
an instrument,’—according to Ari- 





stotle’s principle, that the body is the 
means to the life, mind, or soul, 
which is the end. Cf. De An. u. i. 6: 
Wuxh cori evTEedeXELa. 7] MPOTN THparos 
puoixod Suvdwer (wy ExovTos. ToL0vTo 
5é, 0 dy 7H dpyaundy. De Part. An. 
I. i. 41: oUTws Ka) eel Td cGua bpyavoy 
(vend Twos yap ExacToy Tay poplwy, 
duolws d€ Kal 7d Brov), avdyKn pa 
To.ovd) elvor Kal é€x Towwvdl ef eketvo 
eora, 

8 Kal yap roy Evpim{Sov—pnrpo- 
Krovjgat| ‘For the things which com- 
pelled the Alemzeon of Euripides to 
kill his mother appear absurd,’ 7. e. 
the curses threatened by Amphiaraus, 
who, when departing for Thebes, 
enjoined his son to put Eriphyle 
to death. Aspasius preseryes the 
lines :— 


MdAlora pev wo ériip emoxnvas marnp, 
bP Gpwar cicéBaivey eis O7nBas iav. 
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10 mota & dyt) wolwy aiperéoy, ov | own definition, then, is_ sufficiently 


fadiov amodotva:| There is something 
careless about the composition here, 
as these words repeat what has been 
already said in the preceding section. 
“Eott d€ xadembv evlote SiaKkpivat moiov 
att molou aipetéoy. 

11—12 In these sections Aristotle 
guards his definition against a possible 
misconception. Having defined the 
compulsory to be that whose cause is 
external, he disallows the supposition 
that the two great inducements to all 
action, the pleasant and the noble, 
because external to us, make the 
actions they induce compulsory. His 
arguments aguinst this supposition are: 
(1) It would make all action com- 
pulsory, and thus imply more than 
any one would wish to support. (2) 
Compulsory actions are painful ; those 
done for the pleasant or the noble are 
pleasurable. (3) It leaves out of ac- 
count the internal susceptibility of the 
agent (airby ev@jpatoy byta). His 

VOL. II. 





qualified by the addition of the words, 
‘the person under compulsion in no- 
wise consenting’ (wndev cupBardAouévou 
Tov BiacbevTos). 

7a 7dea Kal ta Kadd| Aspasius 
reads T& 7déa Kal Ta Aumnpd. The 
commentators Victorius, Muretus, 
Giphanius, and Zell, get over the 
difficulty by taking 7& kadd to mean 
‘non honesta, sed formosa, pulchra 
It is plain, however, that the same 
classification of inducements is here 
referred to as that given Eth. um. iii. 
7, the ouupépoy being a means either 
to the 75v or the KaAdy, The kaddvis 
in short ‘the noble,’ or ‘the good, 
viewed as morally beautiful.’ A con- 
cise definition of it is given in Phet. 
I. ix. 3: Kadby péy ody éatiy, d by be 
aitd aiperoy dv emaverd’y 7, h 6 by 
It is 
used in the present passage not at all 
emphatically, but simply to denote 
that form of inducement which con- 


ayabdy dy 75d 7, bre ayabdy. 
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sists in our wishing to do a thing 
because it isright. A little examina- 
tion shows that the writing here is 
vague, for presently it is said to be 
absurd to assign the cause of the good 
things to oneself, and of the bad 
things to pleasure (air:ac0o1—roy 
pev Kad@v éavtév, Tay © aicxpay Ta 
ndéa) ; whereas consistently the ‘good 
things’ would have been assigned to 
‘the good’ as an external cause by 
those who maintained the position, «i 
dé Tis Ta dean x.7.A. Also would 
Aristotle say that what is done 5a 7d 
kaddy, is always done peé’ 75ovijs? 
This goes strangely against th. m1. 
ix. 4—5, where the higher satisfaction 
of the kaddy is represented as pur- 
chased by great pain. There is a 
vagueness also in the use of Biaa, 
which first stands for that which 
compels, and secondly for that which 
is compelled. The principle, how- 
ever, is well brought out, that the 
objective inducement to an action 
cannot be separated from the sub- 
jective apprehension of this in the 
will. 

13 70 b€ OV a&yvowv—exew ZS.0v} 
‘Now that which is done through 
ignorance is always non-voluntary, 
but it is involuntary only when 
followed by pain, and when it is a 
matter of regret. For he who has 
done something through ignorance, 








but without feeling any dislike at the 
action, has not, it is true, acted 
voluntarily, inasmuch as he did not 
know he was doing it, but, on the 
other hand, not involuntarily, since 
he is not sorry. With regard, there- 
fore, to actions done through ignor- 
ance we may say that he who repents 
has been an involuntary agent, while 
him who does not repent we may 
distinguish as having been a non- 
voluntary one; for where there is a 
real difference, it is proper to have a 
distinctive name.’ Aristotle begins 
the discussion of ignorance as modify- 
ing volition by this refined distinction, 
that an action may be done through 
ignorance, and yet not against the will. 
It may in short be neither with the 
will nor against it. He then goes on 
to consider the precise meaning of 6° 
ayvo.wy. 

14—16 €repov 8 oiwxe—dakovalws 
mpdrret] ‘There seems to be a farther 
difference between acting through 
ignorance and doing a thing in ignor- 
Common opinion pronounces 
that the drunken or the angry man 
acts not through ignorance, but in 
consequence of drunkenness or anger, 
and yet that he does not act wittingly, 
but in ignorance. Without doubt 
every depraved man is in ignorance of 
what he ought to do, and of that from 
which he ought to refrain, and it is 
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in consequence of this error that men 
become unjust, or bad generally. 
But the term involuntary is not meant 
to cover ignorance of man’s true in- 
terest. Ignorance which affects moral 
choice, and ignorance of the universal, 
are the causes, not of involuntary 
action, but of wickedness, and it is 
precisely for this ignoranee that wicked 
men are blamed. The ignorance 
which causes involuntary action is 
ignorance of particulars, which are 
the circumstances and the objects of 
actions. With regard to these parti- 
culars, pity and pardon may be proper, 
for the man who acts in ignorance of 
some particular is an involuntary 
agent.’ The connexion of this some- 
what compressed passage is as follows. 
An act is involuntary when caused 
by ignorance. But ignorance cannot 
be said to be the cause of an act if 
the individual be himself the cause of 
the ignorance. In that case ignorance 
rather accompanies the act (ayvoav 
mpatre:) than causes it (8 &yvoay 
We see this (£) in instances 
of temporary oblivion, as from anger, 
or wine; (2) in those of a standing 
moral ignorance or oblivion (¢f tis 
ayvoet T cuupepov—*) ev TH Tpoaperer 
&yvora—7 Kaddro0v &yvoia). The only 
ignorance, then, which is purely ex- 
ternal to,the agent, so as. to take 
away from him the responsibility of 
the act, is some chance mistake with 
regard to the particular facts of the 
ease. A great deal of trouble has 
been expended upon the endeavour to 
distinguish and explain the various 
terms, dyvootyra mpdtTew— ayvoeiy Td 


Tparret), 


TuLpepoyv—n ev TH Tpompeer &yvora— 
n KadddAov e&yvo. But a _ closer 
examination shows that these different 
terms are not opposed to each other, 








but rather are all different ways for 
expressing the same thing, being op- 
posed to the 7 Kaé €xaota, ev ois 7 
mpatis. This is the way in which the 
Paraphrast understands the passage, 
for he renders it: Af 6) Towatra 
mpdtes ovx eialy akovoin 7 yap ev TH 
mpoaipeoet &yvoiw, Hrs eotly aitia TeV 
Kaki@v, ovK oT aitia Tov aKouvalov, 
GAAG THs MoXEnpias. Od yap Td KaBdAouU 
mepl THs meOns ayvoeiy bri movnpdy, 
attiov ‘yivetar tov aKxovglov, GAAG Td 
ayvojocu mepik@s Thyde Thy peBodov* 
oiov, pepe ciety, ove eiddTa expt Téaou 
Aristotle strictly 
confines ignorance, as a cause of in- 
voluntary action, to mistakes about 
particulars. Before proceeding to this 
particular ignorance, he separafes from 
it that kind of ignorance which is 
faulty, because caused by the agent 
himself. Of this there are two kinds, 
the temporary, as for instance that 
caused by intoxication, and the per- 
manent, such as that caused by any 
vicious habit. ‘Ignorance of the uni- 
versal’ is not different from ‘ignorance 
of our real interest, but serves to 
point the antithesis of ‘ignorance of 
the particular’: nor is it opposed to 
ignorance as shown in wrong moral 
choice, but to ignorance of external 
facts. It goes to constitute ignorance 
in the purpose, for in every moral act 
there is a universal conception, as well 
as a particular application of this. 
But Aristotle does not here enter upon 
the psychology of the subject, as is 
afterwards done, th. vir. iii. The word 
suupépoy is used, Polities, 1. ii. 11, to 
include and denote all kinds of good, 6 
Be Adyos emi TH SnAovy ear) Tb wuuhepov 
Kat tT) BAaBepdv, Sore Kal rd Sikasoy 
kal Td GdiKkov. 

14 did Tt Ty cipnuévwy] Some refer 
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(6) The manner (7@s), e.g. one might 
strike harder than one wished. 


this to § 11, Ta nbéa Kal Ta Kara, but 
it appears simply to mean ‘not from 


ignorance, but from one of the things 
now specified,’ (7 e. drunkenness or 
anger). Cf 1m. iii. 11, Tov eipnuévoy 
tpbmov, which refers to the passage 
immediately preceding. 

16—17 The particulars connected 
with an action are as follows. (1) 
The person doing it, about which 
ignorance is impossible to the doer. 
(2) The thing done, which may not 
be known, e.g., Aischylus did not 
know he was revealing the mysteries. 
(3) The thing or person made the 
object of the action (rept rl q év 
tin), ¢.g., Merope did not know it was 
her son, (4) The instrument, ¢.g., 
one might fancy one’s spear had a 
button on it. (5) The purpose, or 
tendency of the act (€vexa tivos), ¢.9., 
one wishing to preserve might kill. 








@omep AicxtaAos Ta pvotika| Re- 
ferring to the well-known story that 
ZEschylus was summoned before the 
Areopagus on the charge of haying 
revealed the mysteries, against which 
charge he pleaded that he had never 
himself been initiated. 

aamep 7 Mepdrn| This same incident 
is alluded toby Aristotle in the Poetics, 
e. xiv. 19: Kpdricroy 5¢ rd TeAcvTaior, 
(i.e. Tov weAAOVTA ToLeiy TL TGY avnKe- 
orwy 80 yoy, avaryvwpica mply 
Trovjoa), A€yw Se oiov ev TE Kpecpdyty 
n Mepdrn méAdet Toy viby dmoxrelvesy, 
amoxretver 5é 0}, GAN aveyvapicer. 

ka) deitar BovAduevos, wamep of axpo- 
xetpiCdmevor, ‘And 
wishing to show the way, as those do 
who box with the open hand, a man 
might give another a blow.’ Aspasius 
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explains axpoxeipi(eoOa thus: €or 7d 
TUKTEVELY 7) TayKpaTiacey mpos ETEpov 
dvev cuprdoKns  SAws UKpas Tats 
XEpol mer GAATA@Y yuuvaler Ban, Ze. it 
is what we call ‘ sparring.’ This same 
phrase Seita: BovAduevos was applied 
before to ‘the man who was showing 
the catapult, and was given as an 
instance of one being ignorant of the 
nature of his act. Here it is an 
instance of ignorance of the tendency 
of an act. The different kinds of 
ignorance are not very distinct from 
one another. 

18 wepl mavta 54—€vexa] ‘Igno- 
rance then being concerned with all 
these circumstances of the action, he 
that was ignorant of some one of these 
is held (doce?) to have acted inyo- 
luntarily, and especially (if ignorant) 
with regard to the most important; 
and the most important seem to be 
the objects of the action and the 
tendency of it.’ The words év ois are 


used at the beginning of the section in 
a general sense, as before($ 15); after- 
wards they correspond with zrep) ri cat 
ev thu (§ 16). 
ness about ov €vera, 
with what end or view he is acting 
(and this is what od €vexa legitimately 
expresses). But he is mistaken about 
the means which he uses. Hence 
wishing to produce one result he pro- 
duces another. But what he mistakes, 
is not the end (00 €vexa) but the means 
(Ta mpbs Td TéAos). The phrase here 
would imply that an action had an end, 
oraim of its own (of €vexa) independent 
of the doer,—in other words a ten- 
dency, of which therefore the doer 
might be ignorant. 

20-27 Having separated off the 
involuntary in its two forms of com- 


There is an awkward- 
A person knows 


pulsion and mistake, there remains to 
us the conception of the voluntary, as 
that whose cause is in an agent know- 
ing the circumstances of the action. 
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This definition requires justification, | freedom is contained in that of duty. 


owing to a false notion (ob Kadas 
Aéyerat) that acts done from anger 
or desire (which are‘ in the agent’) are 
involuntary. This notion is refuted 
by the following arguments: (1) It 
would prove too much, and would 
make all the actions of brutes and of 
children involuntary. (z) Some acts 
prompted by desire or anger are right 
and good. We must either call these 
involuntary, or say that, while these are 
voluntary, bad acts similarly prompted 
areinvoluntary. Hither supposition is 
absurd. (3) There is a feeling of 
obligation (5e?), attaching sometimes to 
these emotions; we ought to desire 
some things and be angry at some. 
This feeling of ‘ought’ implies free- 
dom. (4) Acts prompted by desire 
are pleasant ; involuntary acts, pain- 
ful. (5) We have as strong a feeling 
about errors of passion, as about errors 
of reason, that they are to be eschewed 
(pevxrd). The passions are as much 
part of the man as the reason, there- 
fore acts prompted by them are acts of 
the man. 

The polemic in these arguments does 
not seem to be directed against any 
philosophical school, but rather against 
a popular error. Aristotle does not 
deal with the maintainers of the 
doctrine of necessity as a whole, but 
only with those who, allowing that 
half our actions are free, would argue 
that the other half are not free. Such 
reasoners are comparatively easy to 
answer. The most important argu- 
ment adduced by Aristotle is the third, 
where he implies that the idea of 








He does not draw out this principle, 
nor could he have done so without 
anticipating the philosophy of later 
The last argument seems to 
come to this, that you cannot separate 
a man from his passions, or say the 
reason is the man’s self and the 
passions not. Elsewhere Aristotle 
says 6 vovs avtbs Exaostos, And in 
truth the relation of a man’s de- 
sires to his individuality might be 
more deeply investigated than is here 
done. 

pevkTa pev yap %udw| This seems 
a counterpart to the former argu- 
ment, &romoy tows Td dakota ava 
ov bet dpéyecOa. The passions are 
proved to be voluntary on account of 
the feeling of reprehension we have 
for errors of passion. On the em- 
phatie opposition between gevkrdv 
and aiperdy, cf. Eth. x. ii. 5. 


times. 


II. Having given a_ generic 
account of the voluntary, Aristotle 
proceeds to examine the special 
form of it which he calls zpoalpeots. 
This does not mean the will as a 
whole (for which indeed, Aristotle 
has no one name), but a _ par- 
ticular exhibition of it, namely, a 
conscious, determinate act of the 
will. ‘Purpose’ or ‘determination’ 
is perhaps the nearest word in our 
language, but in fact no word exactly 
corresponds. The contrasts and dis- 
tinctions made in this chapter might 
at first seem unnecessary, until we 
observe that Aristotle is himself 
founding a new psychology. The 
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word zpoalpeois only once occurs in 
Plato, and then not in its present 
psychological sense, but merely de- 
noting ‘ selection’ or ‘choice.’ Par- 
menides, p. 143 B: Tl obv ; édy mpocdw- 
peda abtay etre BovAct Thy ovciay Kal 
7d Erepov etre Thy ovalay Kal Td Ev elre 
Td év Kal Td €repor, dp odK eveKdoTn TH 
ampoaipérer mpoapovuedd tive & opais 
Zxer kadetcOat aupotépw; It is true 
that the verb mpoa:peto@c is of fre- 
quent occurrence in Plato, but gene- 
rally in the sense of ‘selecting’ or 
‘preferring,’ and not ‘ purposing’ or 
‘determining.’ As in other cases, 
then, Aristotle takes up a floating 
term from common language, and 
gives it scientific definiteness, so that 
it becomes henceforth a psychological 
formula. His account of tpoatpeois 
in the present chapter is, that it is 
a species of the yoluntary (éxovcvoy 
bev gatvera, ov Tavtov 5é, GAN em 
mA€oy To Exovcwoy), and that it differs 
from anger, desire, wish, and any 
form of opinion. (1) It differs from 
desire or anger as not being shared 
by irrational creatures, as being often 
opposed to desire, &c. (2) It is still 
less like anger than like desire, anger 
excluding the notion of purpose or 
deliberate choice (jira yap ra 5a 
Ouudy Kata mpoatpecw eivat Soxe?). 
(3) It is not wish, because we often 
wish for what is impossible, or beyond 
our control, and because, speaking gene- 





\ 
ov Yap xolvoy 7 mpoalberig xck 
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rally, wish is of the end, whereas pur- 
pose is of the means, and restricts itself 
to what is in our power. (4) Nor is it 
opinion, which may be about anything, 
the eternal or the impossible, and 
which is characterised as true or false, 
not, like purpose, as good or bad. 
Nor is it opinion on matters of action. 
For opinion on good and evil does not 
constitute the moral character in the 
way that purpose does; again, the 
use of these terms in common lan- 
guage points out a difference between 
purpose and opinion. 

Purpose then, being a species of the 
voluntary, implies also intellect (uere 
Adyou Kad Siavolas) and deliberation. 
It is a deliberate desire of what is 
within our own power (SovAevtiKy 
dpedis Tay ep juiv, Lth, m1. iil. 19). 

I oikedratoy yap—mpatewy| ‘For 
it seems most closely bound up with 
virtue, and to be a better criterion of 
moral character than even actions.’ 
Cf. Eth. x. vili. 5: aupioBnretrau de 
méTEpOY KUPL@TEpoy TIS apeTHS 7 mpoat- 
peats 7) at mpdgers, ds ev audoiv otaons. 
The importance of this position as a 
ground-work for the whole doctrine 
of morality must be estimated by the 
advance which is made in it beyond 
what Plato had arrived at. 

3 of 5& Aé€yovtes| There is a ten- 
dency in Plato to merge the distine- 
tions of will and reason: whether 
some of his school are here alluded 
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to, or whether it is a merely popular 
confusion of terms that Aristotle 


oiov &avaclas| ‘But wish is for im- 
7 14%," . . 
possibilities, as, for instance, immor- 


attacks, is not clear. 
5 Kah 


pe  emiduula 


émbuuia ov | 


Tpoaiper et 
evayTiovTm, emuula & 
It might be said that desires are 
really contrary to each other, and 
contradict each other as much as 
purpose contradicts any desire, ¢.g., 
the desire for money is thwarted by 
that for pleasure. But the psychology 
is not very explicit here, and Ari- 
stotle seems to imply, without de- 
finitely expressing it, that in the 
moral will there is an element con- 
tradicting the desires in a manner 
different from that in which one 
desire interferes with another. 


7 Bovdnots 8 eori tay aduvdtor, 





tality.’ This is not a passage that 
can be cited as an indication of 
Aristotle’s opinion with regard to a 
future life. *A@avacla here means 
‘exemption from death,’ and does not 
touch the question as to the imperish- 
ability of the soul, It seems to have 
been a stock instance of an impos- 
sible wish. Dr. Cardwell quotes 
Xenophon’s Symposium (1. § 15): obre 
yap eywye 
BaAAor, Hmrep Gbdvaros yevécOat. 

11-13 6A@s wey oty—toperv| ‘ Now 
that purpose is identical with opinion 
as a whole, perhaps no one maintains 
at all. But neither is it identical 
with any special kind of opinion. 


otmovddoa &y Svuvaluny 
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For in purposing what is good or bad | again be reacted on by it;’ but the 
our moral character consists,—not in | question is, are they identical? 
opining it. And we purpose to take 12—13 The arguments in these 
or ayoid, or something of the kind, | sections consist in an appeal to lan- 
but we opine what a thing is, or for | guage—we cannot speak of ‘opining 
whom it is good, or how; but we do | to take,’ &e. 

not exactly opine to take or avoid. HGAov 7} TP 6p0Gs] *H is of course 
And while purpose is praised rather | not connected with wa@adov. It simply 
by the epithets, “ of the right object,’ | means ‘or.’ ’Op6@as, which should 
or “ rightly,” opinion is praised by the | properly go with a verb, seems used 
epithet ‘‘truly.” And we purpose on | because the verb mpoapeic@a was 
the one hand things that we know for | much commoner before Aristotle than 
certain to be good, but we opine what | the abstract form mpoatpeois. *Op0h 
we do not exactly know for certain.’ is applied to dpetis (the element of 

ovd€ tive] 7.c. purpose is notidentical | desire in mpoatpeois), Eth. vi. ii. 2. 
with an opinion as to moral matters. 
The first argument to prove this is cha- III. Since Purpose implies delibe- 
racteristic of Aristotle as opposed to | ration, this latter is now analysed, and 
Plato. He says, ‘our moral character | an account is given, first of its object, 
does not consist in ouropinionson good | secondly of its mode of operation. 
‘and evil, but in the deliberate acts of | The object of deliberation is deter- 
our will.’ This is guarded afterwards | mined by an exhaustive process, All 
by the limitation (§ 15) that ‘ opinion | things are either eternal, or mutable; 
may go to form purpose, and may | we do zo¢ deliberate about things 
VOL. Il. D 
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eternal. Of things mutable, we do 
not deliberate about those things 
which are regulated by necessity, by 
nature, or by chance. Hence it 
remains that we deliberate about 
mutable things within the power of 
man, and not about all such, but 
about those within our own power, 
and not about ends, but about means, 
and where there is room for question. 
The mode of operation in deliberating 
is a kind of analysis. Assuming as 
desirable some end, we first ask what 
means will immediately produce this 
end, what again will produce that 
means, and so on till we have brought 
the last link of the chain of causation 
to ourselves, when we commence 
acting at once, the last step in the 
analysis being the first in the pro- 
ductive process. If any step occurs 
which is on the one hand necessary 
for the given end, and on the other 
hand unattainable by us, the chain 
cannot be completed; the deliberation 
is relinquished. But if all the steps 
are feasible, that which was indefinite 
before at once becomes definite, and 
purpose succeeds deliberation. A dis- 
cussion of the nature of evBovAla as 
related to ppévnots oceurs Hth, vi. ix., 
but is evidently written quite inde- 
pendently of the present chapter, on 
which it improves by employing the 
formula of the moral syllogism, and 
by inquiring after the faculty which 





perceives ends. We might have ex- 
pected Aristotle to say that in the 
deliberation which precedes an action 
some account should always be taken 
of the right or wrong of the action. 
But here the only question is repre- 
sented to be, how a given end is to be 
obtained ? What action will serve as a 
means to it? Hence while the present 
discussion must be considered a subtle 
piece of elementary psychology, and of 
great merit in the infancy of thescience, 
on the other hand it seems incomplete 
as regards the theory of morals. 

3—5 Tepl b& Tay Gidiwy—etbpécews | 
‘No man deliberates about eternal 
things, such as the universe, or the 
incommensurability of the diagonal 
and the side in a square; nor indeed 
‘about things in motion, if the motion 
takes place invariably in the same 
way, whether of necessity, or by 
nature, or from any other cause, as in 
the instance of the solstices and the 
risings of the sun: nor about things 
entirely variable, like droughts and 
rains: nor about matter of chance, 
like the finding of a treasure.’ The 
opposition to 7a didia is Ta ev Kwhoer, 
The more exhaustive division of 
objects would have been that which is 
given Eth. vi. i. 6, into Ta evdexdueva 
&AAws éxew and Ta wi erdexdueva. 
But there is an absence of logieal 
formule in the present book which is 
observable. The instances here given 
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of the eternal are (1) the universe, | thematical. But eternity or necessity 


(2) a particular mathematical truth— 
that the diagonal of a square is in- 
commensurate with its side. That the 
universe is eternal, being uncreated, 
indestructible, and, as a whole, immu- 
table, was part of Aristotle’s physical 
philosophy. Cf. de Celo 1. x. 10: 
“Oar ei 7d BAov sGua ouvexes dv bre 
pev ottws bre S exelyws Siariderar Kal 
didkekdountat, ) 5€ Tod bAov avoTacis 
éort kdcpos Kal ovpards, ov dy 6 Kdcuos 
yiyvoito kal POelpoito, GAN ai Siaderers 
avtov. The above mathematical truth 
is called ‘eternal’, De Gen. An. U. 
vi. 15: ewe) kal rd rplywvov Exe Svoly 
dpbais toas ael Kal Td Thy Siduetpov 
aovuperpov elvar mpdos Tiy mAevpay 
atd.ov. It is mentioned as one of 
those things which philosophy begins 
by wondering at, and ends by feeling 
their universal necessity. Metaphys. 
L. ii. 15: Kabdrep TOv Oavudtwy TavTd- 
pata Tois pijmw TeHewpnkdor Ti aitlay, 
i) wept Tas TOU HALou TpoTas 7H Thy Tis 
diauérpov aovumuetpiav’ Oavuacrdy yap 
elvai Soke? mac, et TL TS CAaxloTw MM} 
petpetrat. Set 5€ eis Tovvaytlov—amo- 
TeAeuT ToL’ —ovlev yap ky orw Oavud- 
ceey avip yewmeTpiKds as el yevoiro 7 
diduerpos petpntj. Two kinds of 
eternity seem here placed in juxta- 
position—one physical, the other ma- 


D2 





can only exist in relation to the laws 
of the mind that perceives it. There- 
fore we might say that these two 
kinds of eternity find their meeting- 
point in a metaphysie above the 
division of the sciences. Aristotle 
however is writing od kat’ axp{Be.ay. 

7 alria yap—arvOpémov] ‘For the 
causes of things seem to be as follows, 
nature, and necessity, and chance, and 
again reason and all that depends on 
man. A classification of 
causes is Implied Eth. 1. ix. 5, vi. iv. 4. 
The relation of necessity and chance, 


similar 


as causes, to nature, forms the subject 
of Aristotle’s Physics, Book u. Chapters 
See Essay V. pp. 221—5. 

‘And on 
the one hand there is no deliberation 
about sciences that are fixed and 


iv.—ix. 
8 Kal mep_—ypamrréoy] 


complete in themselves, as for instance 
about writing—for we do not doubt 
how we ought to write.’ The a«piBets 
éemioTjmat here meant are not the 
‘exact sciences,’ as we may judge 
from the instance given. ’AxpiBis 
seems equivalent to ‘fixed’ (cf. the 
note on th, 1. vii. 18), and émorhun 
is used in a wavering sense, almost 
equivalent to Téxvn, though the words 
are immediately afterwards distin- 
guished, 
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Il ovrTe yap—Odidypauya| ‘The 
physician does not deliberate whether 
he is to cure, nor the orator whether 
he is to persuade, nor the statesman 
whether he is to produce a good con- 
stitution. The end is not the subject 
of deliberation in any science. An 
end being assumed, we consider how 
and by what means it can be brought 
about; if it appear that there are 
more ways than one, we inquire which 
is the easiest and best; if it can be 
accomplished by one means alone, we 
inquire how this produces the end, 
and by what it is itself produced, 
until we come to that which as a 
cause is first, but is the last thing to 
be discovered; for such deliberation 
as we describe is like seeking the 
solution of a geometrical problem by 
analysis of the diagram.’ The process 
of deliberation is analytical, proceeding 





backwards ém rhy apxnv. It ends 
with the mp@toy atrioy, i.e. the indi- 
vidual will. ‘Will,’ says Kant, ‘is 
that kind of causality attributed to 
living agents, in so far as they are 
possessed of reason, and freedom is 
such a property of that causality as 
enables them to originate events 
independently of foreign determining 
causes.’ That each man is, as regards 
his own acts, an originating cause not 
determined by other causes, is Ari- 
stotle’s view throughout. Kant’s de- 
finition throws light upon this. 

Kaxetvo| Refers to évds and bia 
TOUTOU. 

aomep Sidypaypal Aristotle com- 
pares deliberation with the analysis 
of mathematical problems. Given a 
problem in geometry, ¢.g., to find the 
method of constructing some figure. 
Assume it as constructed, and draw it 
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accordingly. See what condition is 
immediately necessary, and what again 
will produce this, &e. 

14 (nreira F—Hia Tivos] ‘The 
question is sometimes what instru- 
ments are necessary, sometimes how 
they are to be used; and, speaking 
generally, we have to find sometimes 
the means by which, sometimes the 
manner or the person by whom.’ 
Michelet makes a difficulty about ev 
Tots Aovmois, explaining it ‘in reliquis 
eategoriis ;’ but the Paraphrast ren- 
ders it simply «al aAds. 

15 €oxKe 5)—€vexa] ‘It seems, 
therefore, that man is, as we have 
said, the cause of his actions: that 
deliberation is about the things to be 
done by ourselves, and that actions 
are means to something else.’ In one 
sense, and so far as deliberation is 
concerned, action must be regarded 
as a means. Cf. Rhetoric, 1. vi. 1: 
mpdkettat TH TuuBovdevoyT: ckoTds TH 
auupepov, BovAevovra 5€ ov mepl TOU 
Téous GAAG mepl Tav mpds Td TEAOS, 





Tavita § ect) Ta ouupépoyta Kata Tas 
mpdéeis, But in another sense, and 
from a moral point of view, each action 
is an end-in-itself. Cf. Eth. vi. ii. 5: 
"AAAG 
h yep evmpatia TéAos, 7 O 


Ov TéA0s arAG@s—TO TolnTdv. 
70 TpakT dy" 
Mv U 
opekts ToUTOV. 


16 eis &mreipoy Hie] ‘It will go on 


to infinity’—impersonal. Cf. 1. ii. 1, 
I, Vil. 7. 
17 Tavetat ‘yap—mpoatpovuevor | 


‘For every one stops inquiring how 
he shall act, when he has brought 
home the first link in the chain to 
himself and to the guiding principle in 
himself; that is to say, to that which 


purposes.’ Throughout these discus- 


sions we find a striking clearness of 


expression for some of the ordinary 
phenomena of consciousness; on the 
other hand, evident tokens that the 
psychology is new and tentative; and 
again, a want of deeper inquiry into 
the nature of personality and of the 
will, 
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18 d7Aov Se—Shuw| ‘Now this 
is exemplified from the old polities 
which Homer depicted ; for the kings 
used to announce to the people the 
course they had selected.’ Cf. the 
conduct of Agamemnon, J/iad u. 53, 
sqq. A modern illustration is furnished 
by the French Parliaments, which 
used to register the edicts presented 
to them by the king as a matter of 
course. The Paraphrast explains the 
comparison by making the people re- 
present the mpoalpeois.—Eiodye: ‘yap 
tTovs Bagirels meta Thy BovAhy Tb mpo- 
Kpiey amayyéAdovtas TH Shuw domwep 
7h mpoapéce, Sore mpaxOjva, The 
people were required to acquiesce in 
and carry out the decisions of the 
kings, which else would have remained 
unratified. So the reason announces 
its decisions to the will or purpose, 
z.e. the active powers in the mind. 
Metaphors of this sort never accu- 
rately represent mental distinctions. 
The present comparison has many 
flaws. For the mpoatpesis is here 
called 7d 7yovmevoy, which does not 
answer to the people, distinguished 
from the king. Again, it is the indi- 
vidual (€kasros), not the reason, that 
announees his deliberations to the 
leading part in himself. What consti- 
tutes the individual as separate from 
the will or purpose? And, is not 
reason part of purpose, how then can 
it be distinguished from it ? 





19 dvros 5¢—fotAevow] ‘If the 
object of purpose is that, which, being 
in our power, we desire after delibera- 
tion, purpose will be a deliberate 
desire of things in our power. After 
deliberating we decide, and form a 
desire in accordance with our delibera- 
tion.” The Paraphrast here reads 
kata tHv BovAnow at the end of 
this passage. There might seem to 
be something plausible in the change, 
because BovAevats is represented as 
confining itself to means ; hence how 
can we be said to desire kata Ti 
BovAevoww? Consistently, our desires 
must depend on something else, 
namely, BovAnots—deliberation is the 
faculty for attaining them. On the 
other hand, the phrases fSovAevrov 
épexrov, and BovAeutikh dpetis, run 
the consideration of means and ends 
together. 


IV. Hitherto every act has been 
regarded as a means, and has been 
accounted voluntary because origi- 
nating in the individual. Delibera- 
tion and purpose have been restricted 
in their function to the mere choice 
and taking of means. A great question 
therefore remains to be mooted, 
whence do we get our conception of 
ends? What is the nature of the 
faculty called BovAnois, which has 
been assumed to be the faculty of 
ends? Are we as free in the choice 
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doxet 38 Toig pay ayabod elvas, Tog Of TO Dasvo- 


peevov ayabod. 


cupPalyer 08 Tog wey TO PovAnToY Taya- 





of these, as we are in that of the 
means? Aristotle contents himself 
with mentioning in the present chapter 
that there are two extreme opinions, 
the one (that of Plato) that wish is 


always for the good; the other (that | 


of the sophists) that it is for the 
apparent good. He rejects both of 
these, the first as contradicting facts, 
the second as ignoring any true object 
of wish. He takes a position between 
them, that, abstractedly and ideally, 
as appealing to the universal reason 
(amas piv kal kar’ adnGerav) the good 
is the object of wish, while to the 
individual mind only what appears 
good can seem desirable; hence, al- 


though the wise man, who is in accor- 


dance with the universal reason, and 
is its exponent in particular cases 
(raArnbes ev exdoros 6pG, wowep Kayoy 
kal pétpov avtay d&v), wishes for the 
good alone, others are deceived by 
false appearances and by pleasure, 
and choose what is not truly good. 
Aristotle for the present passes over 
the important question, which is dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, Does our 
knowledge of what is good depend 
upon our natural character? And if 
so, how can vice and virtue be called 
free? The statement in § 4, éxdor@ 
de 7d pavduevoy (BovAntdv) is incon- 
sistent with his usage of the word 
Botanots elsewhere; see the pas- 
sages quoted in next note. 

1 Boxe? St tos wey ayabod elvan} 
This doctrine is found stated at length 
in the Gorgias of Plato, p. 466, sqq. 
Polus having argued that the position 
of a tyrant or orator is enviable, 
because ‘he can do what he wishes,’ 
Socrates answers that ‘the tyrant or 
orator does nothing that he wishes:’ 


gonut yap, @ Tare, eye Kal rods 








phtopas kal rods tupavvous divacba 
bev ev Tais wéAeot ouiKpdtatov’—ovdev 
yap moiy @y BovAovTat, as Enos 
movety pevror & tt by avtois 
Then follows an 
account of BovAnais, that it is of ends 
not means. 
of tvOpwror Toito BotAccOau, % bv 


eimeiy * 


ddim BEéATioTOV eivan, 
Tiétepoy oty cot Soxovow 


mpatTwow ExdorToTe, 7} eKEivo ob EveKa 
mpattovot Tov? % mpdtrovow; By 
which it can be demonstrated that 
BovaAnots is of the absolute good. 
The difference between Plato’s account 
and the one above is, that Plato dis- 
tinguishes ovAnois from émbuula, 
while Aristotle does not. The BovAn- 
ots of Plato is the higher will or 
desire of the Universal. In this 
higher sense of the word wish, no 
one wishes except for what is good, 
that is, in his best moments, in the 
deepest recesses of his nature, if the 
true bearings of his wish be pointed 
out to him. In this sense the wish 
of the individual is in accordance with 
universal reason, and is an expres- 
sion of it. In a lower sense, we wish 
with different parts of our nature, and 
thus wish for all sorts of things, bad 
as well as good. But to this latter 
kind of wish the name ‘desire’ is ap- 
propriate. The tenet Sr: dyalod Bov- 
Anols eorw is of great importance 
for morals. It implies much that 
modern systems would convey in other 
terms, such as the ‘ supremacy of con- 
science,’ the ‘autonomy of the will,’ 
&e. Elsewhere Aristotle distinctly 
maintains it. Cf. Metaphys. x1. vil. 
2: 7d dpextdy Kal Td vonTdy Kwel vd 
xwobpeva, Toltwy Ta mata Ta alta 
(transcendentally the objects of reason 
and of longing are identical), °Em6v- 
pntov piv yap 7d pawduevoy Kardy, 
BovAntov 5& mpdtov 7d by Ka? dv. in 


n 
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know what ‘seemed’ to him, he 
could only wish for what seemed 


De Animd, 1. x. 4, he makes the 
wish (or will) side with reason, in 


opposition to desire. ‘H yap BovAnots 
dpekis * Stay 5€ Kara ToY AoYLOMoY KW7}- 
Ta, Kal Kara BovAnow Kwetra. 7 8 
Gpekis Kivel Tapa Toy Aoyioudy * 7H yap 
embuula dpetis tls eoriv. In other 
parts of the Ethics also (which may 
hence be concluded to have been com- 
posed at a different period from this 
chapter) this distinction between Bov- 
Anots, the general wish, and any par- 
ticular desire or determination, is ob- 
served. Cf. Eth. v. ix. 6: ovels yap 
BodaAeta, odd 6 akparhs, AAG mapa 
Thy BovAnow mparrer, ote yap BovAe- 
Tat ovbels @ pH oterat elvat omovdatoy. 
VII. xiii. 8: TodTo be oupBalver dia 7d 
BovAccOa piv mdyras 7} TOs TAEloToUS 
TH Kadd, mpoaipetoba SE TH WPEALLO. 
Tots 5& Tod patvouevov ayabov| This 
is a corollary of the doctrine of Prota- 
goras. If the individual could only 





good. Thus the objective distinction 
between good and evil is done away 
with (cupBatver wh eivar pdoer Bovdn- 
tév). Cf. Metaphys. x. vi. 1: ’Exeivos 
(6 Ipwraydpas) &pn mavtwy xpnudrwv 
elvat mérpov &vOpwrov, ovbev Erepov 
Aéywv 7 70 SoKxody ExdoTw ToiTO Kal 
elvat maryiws, tovTov be yiyvouevov 
7) avTd cuuBatver Kad clvor Kab ply 
elyat, Kal Kaxdy Kal ayabby ely. Cf, 
Essay II. pp. 91-3. 

4 6 omovdatos yap Exacta xKplye 
6p0es| The good man is made here 
again, as above (1. vi. 15), that 
standard of right and wrong, that 
exponent of the universal reason, by 
which Aristotle escapes being forced 
into an utterly relative system of 
morals. 

5 o8 yap otca ayabby gpalvera] 
The ‘pleasant’ is often characterised 
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\ ~ 
Wepk TAUTA, 


in Aristotle as ‘the seeming good.’ 
Cf. De Motu Animal. vi. 5: Set 5é 
ayabby 


Tidévac kal 7d cavduevov 


ayab0d = xepay exew, Kal rd 7duv° 


pawduevov yap eotw ayabdy. 


V. Aristotle winds up his ac- 
count of the voluntary, by arguing 
that virtue and vice are free (é€~’ nuiv 

n Gperh, duolws Se kat 
m «axta). As before remarked, this 
must not be taken as a metaphysical 
discussion of the question of free-will. 
Partly, the question had never yet 
been fully started ; partly, Aristotle 
would have thought it foreign to 
an ethical treatise ; partly, we find in 
the present chapter that same ele- 
mentary and tentative character 
which marks the previous discussions 
in this book. In dealing with one of 
the real difficulties of the question at 
the end of the chapter, Aristotle 
contents himself with a very qualified 
and moderate assertion of freedom, 
which contrasts with the dogmatic 
statements on the same subject in 
the Ethics of Eudemus. The discus- 
sion here is evidently suggested by, 
and directed against, the doctrine 
of the Platonists, that ‘vice is in- 
voluntary,’ since it consists in ignor- 
ance. The arguments are as follows: 
(1) All action implies the possibility 
of its contrary, hence if to act rightly 
be in our power, to act wrongly must 
be in our power also. (2) That an 
individual is the originating cause of 
his actions, is a conception which it is 
difficult to get rid of. This implies 
freedom. (3) We all act as if vice 
were free as well as virtue. It is 
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punished by the state. Even for 
ignorance and carelessness producing 
vice, men are held to be respon- 
sible. (4) Men must not charge 
their acts upon their natural character 
—rather their character is produced 
by their acts. (5) The analogy of 
bodily infirmities shows us that if 
some vices are congenital, some, at all 
events, are self-produced. (6) The 
great difficulty of the question is as 


| follows: if, as was said above (Chap- 


ter 1V.), we each of us desire what 
seems good; if our conception of the 
end, that is, our idea of good, depends 
not on our own will, but on nature, 
or our character and tendency from 
birth; and if all our acts are deter- 
mined by this conception of the end, 
how can they be called free? Ari- 
stotle answers by putting various 
alternatives: (a) you may either 
accept this position in its full extent. 
It will then apply to virtue as well as 
vice. Both will be equally under a 
law of nature. Neither will be 
voluntary. But this the mind seems 
to revolt against. (8) Or, you may 
say that while the end is absolutely 
determined, the means to it are all 
free as springing from the will of the 
individual. Thus, virtue and vice 
are free, because all their parts are 
free. (vy) Or, you may modify the 
doctrine by admitting that there is 
something self-produced and self- 
determined in the character as a 
whole, and therefore in the idea of 
good, which is to determine our 
actions. 

1-2 dvros 5y—7 axial ‘The 
end then being the object of wish, 
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while the means are the objects of | 


deliberation and purpose, the actions 
that are concerned with the means 
must depend on purpose and must be 
voluntary. But every calling out of 
the virtues into play is concerned with 
the means ; virtue accordingly is in our 
power, and in like manner so is vice.’ 

ai wep tad’ta mpdteas| The words 
Taira are ambiguous. The 
Paraphrast confines them to ‘the 
means, which rendering is supported 
by Kata mpoatpeow dy ciev. Actions 
were above said to be means (11. 111.15). 

al 6¢ Tay dperay evépyea| This is 
an unusual expression. We find it 
again, Eth, x. iii. r: odde yap ai Tijs 
apetis evépyera wodryres eiow. Ari- 
stotle’s usual formula is evépye Kar’ 
apethy, i.e. the evocation of the in- 
ternal nature into consciousness or 
action, under the regulation of the 
moral law. He seems averse to con- 
sidering aperq as a dvvoyus, or latent 
quality that might be soevoked. The 
psychology of this passage is different 
from that of Eth, vi. xii. 8-10. 
Here it is said that BovAnots gives us 
the idea of the end, and that virtue 
consists in mpoalpeois and BovAcvois 
taking the means; there that virtue 
gives the end, and an_ intellectual 
faculty (¢pévnois) the means, 


Teph 








AAVIEt* axdprosg pEY yap ovdels 


2 ev ois yap ep july To mparrew 
kal Td un mpatrey| Elsewhere (Meta- 
phys. vut. ii, 2) Aristotle states in more 
philosophical form this first step in the 
doctrine of free-will, namely, that 
every psychical Svvaus is a capacity of 
contraries, see Essay IV. p. 187. 

3 TovTO B Hy Td Gyabois Kal Kakots 
elvat| ‘And this is, according to our 
hypothesis,—being good and bad.’ 
jv =‘is as we have said,’ referring to 
the preceding section. Trendelenburg 
in his paper on 7d ti qv eivou (Phein- 
isches Muscum, 1828) tells us that 
aryaors in the present passage is by 
attraction to juiv. It is therefore to 
be distinguished from the logical ex- 
pression 7d a@ya0@ eiva:, ‘the essen- 
tial idea of goodness,’ 

To BE A€yery Gs—éAnOe?] ‘But to 
say that ‘‘ No man prefers a crime or 
spurns a bliss” seems half false and 
half true. The line here quoted, 
on which the discussion in this chapter 
turns, is of uncertain authorship. It 
is quoted in the dialogue which bears 
Plato’s name, mep) A:kalov. This 
fragmentary dialogue is, in all proba- 
bility, not Plato’s, but of the Platonic 
school (though Victorius ascribes it 
to Plutarch). It stands pretty much 
on a level with the ninth book of the 
Laws (see Essay III. p. 166), and one 
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ean hardly doubt that it is referred to 
here. Cf. p. 374 A: Tdrepoy d€ éxdv- 
ras oler exew todiTo Td &dikov Tos 
avOpémous i) Ukovtas; @de SE A€yu, 
éxdvras oler Gdixetv Kad adixous elyat 7) 
ukovras ; “Exdytas éywye, & Swxpares - 
movnpol yap eioww. 
ote. movnpods elyar kal adlkovs avOpe- 


‘Exdvtas &pa ov 


mous ; *Eywye * ov 8 ot; Our, ef yé Tt 
del TS ToinTh TeiVecba. Tol@ month ; 


“Ootis elmev 


ovdels Ex@y movnpds OVD &Kav pdrap, 
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-AAAG TOL, ® 
Aai& mapomia exer, St. woAAa wWev- 
The answer to this is, 
an argument to show that injustice is 
5? duaviay, and therefore inyolun- 
tary. 
ao.dds, 


Séxpares, eD 7 Ta- 


dovrar do.dol, 


Oik tpa ehetoaro tovTd ye 
The original saying was pro- 
bably a mere truism, wovnpds meaning 
not ‘wicked, but ‘wretched.’ This 
play on the word rendered the line 
peculiarly suitable for the Platonic 
argument, 

5 yeventhv 
Kal réxvwv| The analogy here given, 


Tay mpdtewy woTep 
when looked at closely, does not imply 
any very strong assertion of free-will 
(though Aristotle meant it to be so). 
For the father inherits, or receives by 
nature, qualities that he transmits to 
his children. Analogously the will 





wir 


| might be regarded as an effect, as well 


as a cause, of circumstances. 

7 Tovrois do eouwe—vomoberav| ‘This 
seems to be supported by the testimony 
both of individuals and of legislators 
themselves, The argument 
from the constitution of society, from 
the fact of rewards and punishments, 
goes so far as this. 


drawn 


It proves that the 
mind is of a nature to be acted on by 
inducements. It, of course, does not 
touch the metaphysical difficulty as to 
the whole world being bound by a law 
of necessity. But it proves an in- 
stinctive belief existing in society, 
exactly coincident with the position 
of Aristotle, that the individual is the 
cause of particular acts. There is no 
natural tendency in criminals to dis- 
claim responsibility for their crimes. 
If they do so, it is not from an in- 
stinctive feeling, but rather from a 
sophisticated mind. As before said, 
this fact is not sufficient to disprove a 
would 
represent legislature, judge, criminal, 
and the whole world, as foreed to do 
what they do by an irresistible suc- 
cession of effect. But 
ethically and politically it is sufficient 


metaphysical system which 


cause and 


to justify a practical assumption of 
freedom. And in any system it must 


at all events be taken account of. 
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8 dimda ra emriwal| Cf. Poli- 
’"Eyévero Sé kai 


avacdjtrov| ‘For the particular de- 
velopments of the mind in each case 
give people their character. This may 


Wey ae, Sah 3eh 


Titrards vduev Snuoupyos aA’ ov 


moAtrelas’ vduos & 1810s avrov TO Tovs 
peOvovtas, iy TUTTHTwoL, TAELw Cnulav 
amotive Tay vnpdvTay* Sia yap TO 
mactous bBpiew meOvovtas 7) vijpoyras 
ov mpos THY auyyveuny ameBAeiper, STL 
de? weOvovowy EXEL MAAAOY, GAAG Tpds TO 
ovuupépov. Drunkenness is self-caused 
ignorance of right and wrong. (Cf. 
Eth. w1.i. 14). The law of Pittacus 
is given in the Rhetoric to illustrate an 
évatagis depending on an appeal to 
authority. (a. xxv. 7) Ef tis evévunua 
eimev Ott Tots peOvovet Set ovyyvauny 
éxew, ayvootyTes yap apaptdvovorr, 
évoracis O71 ovKovy 6 Mittakos aiverds. 
ov yap ky pelCous Cyutas evomobernoey 
édy Tis weOUwY GuapTayn. 

10—1I2 


ai yop mepl ekacra4— 





be illustrated by the case of those who 
are practising for some contest or 
action,—for they keep on exercising 
their powers. Now not to know that 
the several states of mind arise from 
particular developments of the powers 
is absolute idiocy.’ This passage con- 
tains exactly the same theory of the 
formation of moral states as that given 
at the beginning of Book II. But it 
is written independently of the former 
passage—in that separate way, which 
must be calleda marked peculiarity of 
Aristotle’s writings. 

ree Cap 
‘Again it is absurd to say that he 
who acts unjustly does not wish to be 
unjust, or he who acts intemperately 
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to be intemperate.’ Aristotle would 
not say himself that any one ‘ wished 
to be intemperate,’ that is, wished it 
in the general, in the abstract, for its 
own sake. But here he points out 
that those who do not wish to be in- 
temperate yet take the steps that 
lead inevitably to this. He argues 
that the means make the end free; the 
outset, the conclusion ; the parts, the 
whole. Afterwards (§ 22) he allows 
that the general state is not so entirely 
in our power as the particular act. 
With regard to the former it is rather 
true to say that we are responsible for 
it, than that we choose it. A para- 
dox then still remains, that men pro- 
duce by voluntary acts that which 
they do not wish. The resolution of 
this is to be found in ZLth. vu. iii, 
where it is shown that right moral 
acting consists in allowing the act 
of the moment to be sufficiently in- 


{ 


} 





universal considera- 
Error and vice, on the con- 


fluenced by 
tions. 
trary, consist in suffering the univer- 
sal idea, the general conception of 
what is good and desirable, to stand 
in abeyance. 

14 tpoeuevy 8 ovxérs] * But after 
he has thrown his health away, he 
has no longer a choice.’ To ‘give 
away’ is the only sense in which 
mpoteo@at is used in the Ethics. Cf. 
EVs 1:9; re i. 7, Gre, 

17—20 This complex argument 
will be perhaps made most clear, if 
divided into the following separate 
members. (1) Ei 5€ tis A€yor—aiTr@ 
is the general protasis. Suppose it 
to be said that all aim at what appears 
to them good, but that their ideas and 
impressions are beyond their control, 
being dependent in each case on the 
character of the individual, (2) On 
this an alternative follows: either («i 
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Mev oby—airios) the individual is the 
cause of his own character, and so 
accordingly of his ideas, o7 (3) let us 
see what the consequences will be if 
we allow that the individual is not 
the cause of his own character (et é 
un—evopvia), 
will be responsible for doing wreng: 
wrong will itself to mere 
ignorance, the knowledge of the good 
to a happy gift of nature. (4) But 
these extreme deductions are oyer- 
thrown (€i 5¢ tair’ éoriv—émwodijrore) 
by its being shown that they will 
equally disprove the yoluntariness of 
virtue, as well as that of vice. (5) 
The argument is concluded by 
summing up the results of the pre- 


In this case no one 


reduce 


vious discussions (e?re 87—6duolws 
yap). In whateyer sense virtue is 


said to be free, whether as implying 
that the idea of the end is in our 
power, or only that there is something 
free and individual in the taking of 
means,—in exactly the same sense 
will vice be free, for these two 
opposite terms stand on exactly the 
same footing. 

17 THs 5€ gaytacias od Kupior| 
‘But are not masters of their impres- 
sion.’ ayractlais a special word, de- 
noting something between sense and in- 
tellect (pavtacta yap Erepov kal aicb7- 
gews Kah Siavoias* avTh TE ov yiyvera 
tivev ain@joews, Kal ayev tavTns ovK 
De. An. 1. iii. 5). 
It denotes, in short, the sensuous im- 
pression of an object. Aristotle says 
that we may have a false payracia 
even where we have true opinions, 
as, for instance, our ¢ayracla of the 
sun makes it a foot in diameter, 
while our belief is that the sun sur- 
passes in magnitude the habitable 
world (gativera: 5 kal wWevd9, epi 


éotw trédnis. 





ay Gua trddAnpw adrnOH Exe, otov 
galveror pev 6 HAtos modiatos, menl- 
orevtat 8 elvar pel(wy THs olkouperns, 
De An. i, (£5). is 
closely allied with prqun, it belongs 
to the same part of the mind (De 
Memor. i. 9). Memory and ¢av- 
tasia are something short of in- 
tellect—Aristotle attributed them to 
the lower animals. Cf. Metaphys. 1. 
i. 3: 7d pey ov BAAa Tals pavraclous 
Gi 
poeréexer puxpdy. Cf. also Hth. vi. 
iii. mu. Brutes and the incontinent 
are said to follow their gavracta, De 
An, Wt. iii. 21: Kat 51d Td eupever Kar 


Til. Gaytacla 


~ J > 4 \ 
kal tais pyhuats, eumeplas d€ 


duotws elvat Tais aic@ijoect, TOAAG 
kar avTas mparrer Ta (Ga, TA pev Sid 
TY ph exew vody, oiov Ta Onpla, Ta BE 
dia TH emikadUTTedOa Toy vody éevioTE 
mabe 7) vocots 7) Urve, oioy of dvOpwrot. 
Cf. Eth. vu. vii. 8. We find the 
word gavracia not as yet settled into 
a psychological formula in Plato’s 
Theetetus, p. 152 B, where the doc- 
trine of Protagoras is shown to imply 
that everything is as it appears, and 
that this appearing is identical with 
sensation. &. 7d dé ye datveru aicOd- 
“Eott ‘yap. &. 
baytacia tpa Kal aioOnois TadToy ev 


veobat eorw; @. 
Te Oepuots Kal maot Tois ToLOvTOIS, via 

x 
yep 


éxdoT@ Kal Kwouvever Elva. 


TOLAUTE 
Aristotle, 
giving a scientific account of it in the 
De Anima, separates it, as we have 
seen, from sensation on the one hand, 
and reason on the other. The term 
does not correspond with any of our 
regular psychological terms. In rela- 
tion to the fancy and the imagination, 
it represents the material for these, 
the brain-images out of which the 
creations of fancy (as well as the 
phantasmagoria of dreams) are con- 
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structed. Aristotle, not entering at 
all into the philosophy of the imagi- 
native faculties, merely speaks of 
govrasia as furnishing a necessary 
element to thought (voc otk éoTw 
évev pavtdoparos, De Mem. i. 5). 
From what has been said it is easy 
to see the special appropriateness of 
the word in the above passage to 
denote an impression or idea of the 
good received passively, and in itself 
erroneous. 

19 3}—réAa] ‘ Whether, 
then, the conception of the end, of 
whatever kind, comes not to each 
individual by nature, but something 
also is contributed by himself (71 kad 
nap autéy eorw), or whether the end 
indeed is fixed by nature, but it is 


elte 


through the good man’s voluntarily 
taking the means that virtue is volun- 
tary ; in either case, I say, vice will 
be not a whit less voluntary (than 
virtue), for the bad man, exactly as 
the good, has individuality (7d 8? 
avrov)in the particular actions, if not 
in the conception of the end.’ 

20 Kal yap Tay ekewv ouvaltiol ws 
avrot eouev| ‘For we are ourselves 
joint causes, in a way, of our own 
| states of mind.’ The word ovvatruos, 
meaning not the primary, but a con- 
comitant cause, is of not unfrequent 
occurrence in Plato. Cf. 7imeus, p. 
46 p, where it is said of fire, &e., 


| Botd€era: Se brd tTav TArcloTwy ov 





tuvalria, GAN altia elvan Tov mdvTwv. 
| On the general bearing of Aristotle’s 
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treatment of the question of free will, 
see Essay VII, pp. 316-18. 

21—22 These sections form the 
junction between the somewhat 
isolated treatise on the Voluntary 
and Aristotle's discussion of the 
separate virtues. They bear marks 
of having been added for the express 
purpose of forming a junction. For 
after a general statement of the theory 
of virtue in section 21 there is a 
resumé of some points with regard to 
the voluntariness of actions and habits, 
which is just what a man might have 
been likely to add after reading over 
his own treatise, and thinking that it 
required a word or two of elucidation. 
22 ovx dpolws 8 — appworidy] 
But actions and habits are not equal- 
ly voluntary, for we are masters of 
our actions from the beginning to the 
end because we know all the parti- 
culars, but we can only control the 
beginning of our habits, while the 
gradual addition made by each parti- 
cular step is unperceived, as is the 
case also with illnesses.’ 

23 GvadaBdvTes 8H mepl Exdorns 
‘Let us therefore resume 
our discussion of the separate virtues, 


—eioty] 





stating what they are, with what 
actions they are concerned, and in 
what manner. It will at the same 
time appear how many there are.’ 
On the assumed completeness of Ari- 
stotle’s list of the virtues, see note on 
Eth, u. vii. 1, and the plan of Book 
IV.; ef. also Eth. m1. x. 1, note. 

kal mpSrov rep) avdpeias| Aristotle’s 
admirable account of courage is to 
some extent indebted to the observa- 
tions of Plato, while in some points 
again it is a protest against the Platonic 
theory. In the Protagoras (pp. 349— 
351, 359—361) courage is identified 
with the science of the truly safe and the 
truly dangerous. In the Laches (pp. 
198—201) a refinement is made upon 
this, and it is argued that, if danger 
be ‘future evil,’ courage cannot be 
the science of this, for a science 
excludes all consideration of time, so, 
if courage be a science at all, it must 
be the science of good and evil 
universally. Thus Plato merges 
courage in that universal wise con- 
sciousness, which he considered the 
true ground of morality. In the 
Republic (p. 430 B), 
said to be 


courage is 
the maintenance of 
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right principles in spite of the dis- 
tractions of danger. By Aristotle, 
courage is more definitely fixed as a 
condition of the moral side of man’s 
nature, and as implying not only a 
consciousness, but a conscious choice 
of the highest moral good. Its sphere 
is limited to war, and thus a rather 
special and restricted character is 
given to the virtue. At the same 
time a reverence is shown for the 
nobleness of courage beyond what we 
find in Plato. And deep human 
observations are made which are in 
the best style of Aristotle's moral 
writing. 


VI. 1-2 mepi pdBous Kat bappn— 
Taita 8 éotly &s amA@s cimeiy KaKd* 
5.d kal Tov PdBov SpiCovra: mpocdokiav 
kakov] These points are accepted from 
Plato, ef. Protag. p. 358 D: mpoado- 
Klay Twa A€yw Kakod ToUTO, ette PdBov 
Laches, p. 198 B: 
Hyovucba & jets Sed wey elvar & Kad 
déos mapéxet, Oappadda SE & ph Séos 


etre Seos KadeiTe, 


mapéxet * Sé0s 5€ mapéxer ov Ta yeyovdTa 
ovde Ta TapdyTa TaY KaK@v, GAAG TH 
mpocdokmueva’ Séos yap elvat mpocdo- 
Klay wéAAovTOS Kakov. . . . TOUTwY dE ye 
Thvemothunv avdpelay mporayopevets ; 
komdy ye. The subject of the present 
chapter is the proper sphere of courage. 
45n Kal mpdrepov, Eth, m. vii. 2. 

3-8 oBovucda pev oty—nKiwdive| 


These sections contain a _ protest 

against the doctrine represented in 

the aches, p.. 191 D, §E, where 
VOL. II. 





KF 


courage is extended to all those 
objects which are here expressly ex- 
cluded from it—dangers by sea, ill- 
ness, political conflicts, even the 
encountering of temptation. Bovad- 
Mevos yap cov mudécba wh pdvov Tovs 
év TG OmAiTiK@ Gvdpelovs, GAAG Kal 
Tos ev TH immixg@ kal ev tdumavts TO 
ToAcUKG der, kal uh pdvoy Tovs ev TH 
TOAEMM, GAAG Kad TOUS ev TOLS Mpds THY 
OdAatray KivSvbvois avopelous bvras, Kal 
door ye mpds véicovs Kal bor mpds 
o) 


GyBpetot eiot, kad ert ad py wdvoy baat 


mevias kal mpds Ta ToAlTiKa 
mpos AUTas Gvdpetol eicw 7 pdBous, 
GAAG Kal mpds emiBuulas 7 7Sovas Sewol 
KeadxerOat, Kal wevoyTes 7) AvarTpepovTes 

. €iot yap mov TiVvEs, @ Adxns, Kat ev 
Tots TowovTaLs avdpetor. Aristotle treats 
all such applications of the word 
as merely metaphorical 


(Aéyeta 8 b3d Tivwy avdpetos Kata 


avdpeios 


Metapopav), to these he opposes the 
proper use of the word (kupiws 3) 
Aéyoir’ by, § 10) as belonging peculiarly 
to war. 

évia yap Set oBetcba Kal Kardv| 
Cf. Eth. 11. i. 24: de? 5€ nad dpylCer Oat 
ent tiot Kal emiOuueity Tivay, oiov 
It admits of 


discussion how much, independently 


bytelas Kal pwabijcews. 


of a merely permissive attitude in 
the will and reason, the instincts of 
fear, may be 
positively called out and even created 
by considerations and suggestions of 
the reason, or how far their place 
may be supplied by the reason itself. 


anger, and desire, 
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It is a similar question which is dis- 
cussed by Kant, How far is it possible 
to obey in a positive sense the injunc- 
tion, ‘love your enemies’ ? 

6 oBepiraroy ® 6 Odvaros* mépas 
yap] See Essay V. p. 242. 

10-12 kvpiws—imdpxer] ‘ He then 


denly (tréyuia dvta) bring on death, 
—and such are especially the affairs 
of war. No doubt the brave man, 
when he is upon the sea, or upon a 
sickbed, will be brave: but his bravery 
will not be that of a sailor. Lands- 
men in danger of drowning give up 


ean be properly called brave who 
is fearless about the noble kind of 
death, and about things which sud- 





all hope of safety, and feel repugnance 
at the thought of such a death; 
while sailors are made confident by 
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their experience. Besides, men put 
forth their courage on occasions where 
to die is helpful or glorious; but in 
death at sea or from sickness neither 
of these qualities is to be found.’ 
This passage is a curious exemplifica- 
tion of Athenian feeling, In spite of 
the glorious traditions of Salamis, 
the Athenians had never attained 
those instincts which are inherited by 
the descendants of the Norsemen— 
the feeling that ‘the deck’ is their 
proper ‘field of fame.’ 


VII. Thischapter discusses courage 
as being a mean state with regard to 
daring and fearing. Setting aside 
terrors which are too great for human 
nature to bear, the brave man is calm 
(avéxmAnktos), and endures or fears 
all things in their due measure ac- 
cording to the true standard, his aim 
being to attain thenoble. Thus he is 
distinguished from the extremes by 
whom these proportions are violated. 
The extremes, by a refinement which 
Aristotle does not extend to the other 
virtues (ef. note on Eih. m1. vii. 2), 
are fourfold. (1) Deficiency of fear, 


F 2 
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producing a character which has no 
name. (2) Excess of fear=cowardice. 
(3) Deficiency of daring =cowardice. 
(4) Excessof daring=rashness. Two 
of these terms are identical, and one 
is nameless, so that the extremes 
really reduce themselves to cowardice 
and rashness (§ 12). 
remarks are introduced on the cha- 
racters of the boastful man and the 
rash man. 

1 7d de poBepdy—Oappadéa| Having 
said where fear and courage are to be 
looked for, we next observe that fear 
admits of degrees, so that courage 
is proportionate. ‘ Now the Fearful is 
different to different persons, indepen- 
dent of our calling some things fearful 
beyond human endurance. These 
latter are fearful to every man in his 
senses, but dangers that are not 
beyond human endurance differ both 
in magnitude and in degree, a differ- 


Some excellent 


ence found also in the things that give 
courage.’ 

6 ré\os 5¢—dayvdpelay| This’ diffi- 
cult section must be taken in con- 
nexion with what has gone before. 
Aristotle is determining the charac- 
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teristics of a brave act. He here says 
that ‘the End-in-itself, or perfection, 
of a particular moral act will be 
identical with that which belongs to 
the formed moral character. The 
End-in-itself for courage, as a whole, 
is the idea of the noble. The idea of 
the noble, therefore, must be that 
End-in-itself which a man proposes to 
himself in each separate act of 
bravery in order to constitute it 
brave.’ In short, the meaning comes 
to this, ‘what makes an act truly 
brave, is that, like the perfect state of 
bravery, it aims at the noble.” The 
term TéAos is used in a sense between 
that of ‘perfection’ and ‘motive,’ or 
rather as implying both (see Essay 
IV. p. 176, and ef. Eth, m1. i. 6, note). 
’Evépyeia, in mdons evepyelas, is op- 
posed to éf&s as ‘act’ to ‘state.’ 
The phrase 7d kata thy etw tédos 
occurs again II. ix. 3: ov pyy GAAa 
ddtevey by elvar TH KaTa Thy aydpEiay 
The whole notion that a 
moral act can only be considered good 
when it exhibits the qualities of the 


TéXos dU. 





formed moral character has been 
already brought forward, m1. iy. 3. 

kal 7G avdpelw 5&—advdpelay] ‘Now 
to the brave man courage is some- 
thing ideally noble (xaAdv). Of this 
nature, then, must be the end of 
courage, for it is the end of a thing 
which in each case determines its 
character. Therefore the noble is the 
end for the sake of which the brave 
man endures and does whatever is 
brave.’ The argument is as follows: 
Nobleness is what characterizes 
bravery, therefore it is the end of 
bravery (because final and formal 
causes coincide), therefore it should 
be the end of each brave act. The 
above explanation agrees with that 
given by the Paraphrast, except that 
he does not appear to supply véAos 
with 7d kata thy ev. His words are, 
TovTo yap TEAos eat) mdons evepyelas 
THS Kat apeThy, TO Kata Tov Adyov 
Ths ekews yiverOat' oioy ai Kata d- 
Ka.oovyny mpaters TeAOS Exovot TH KaTe 
Tov Adyov THS etews THs Sicaocdvns 
mparrecOa* Kalai kata thy avdplav 
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Kara Tov Adyov Ths E~ews TIS avdplas. 
K.T.A. 

13 Aristotle denounces 
committed on account of poverty, or 
love, or anything grievous, as the act 
rather of a coward than of a brave 
man. Taking a broad human view of 
life, he does not sympathise with or 
discuss the sentimental deaths of the 
Cynic philosophers (see Essay Il. p. 
130). Suicide was afterwards digni- 
fied by the Stoics with the name 
of egarywynh, ‘ushering oneself out of 
the world.’ 


suicide 


VIII. This chapter discusses the 
spurious kinds of courage, classified 
under five heads. Of this classifica- 
tion we find the germ in Plato’s Pro- 
tagords, p. 351 A: Odpoos peév yap Kal 
amd téxvns ylyverat ayvOpdrois Kat 
amd Ovuod te kal amd parlas, dorep 7 
Sivauis, avdpela 5€ amd picews Kal 


evtpoplas tay  Wuxav ylyveru. The 





five shades (rpéror) mentioned by 
Aristotle are (1) apparent courage 
produced from a regard to the opinions 
of society, (2) from experience of the 
particular danger, (3) from anger, (4) 
from a sanguine mind, (5) from ignor- 
ance. 

I mpa@rov piv % modiTiKn| This 
phrase is to be found in Plato’s 
Republic, p. 430 c, where it probably 
originates, but it is there used in a 
different sense 
Plato meant the term 
courage’ to the 
courage of a civilized man from all 
merely brutal instincts. 


from the 
by 
distinguish 


present. 
‘civil 
true 


Aokets yap 
pot Thy dpOhy Sdtav wepl Tay avTa@y 
TovTwy kvev madelas yeyovuiay, Thy TE 
Onpiddn Kal avdpar0ddé5y, obre mdvu 
voutmov ayeio8at, %AAO TE TL GvSpelav 
ha 
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Kade. ‘AAnbéoTaTa, e ey, 


Aéyets.  Arrod€xouat TOUTO 


aybpelav elvat. Kal yap amodéxov, jv 
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Aristotle meant by ‘civil 
courage’ that daring which is 
prompted, not by an _ independent 
desire for the noble, but by a regard 
to reputation, and to the fame or dis- 
grace, and even punishment, awarded 
by society to brave or cowardly 
actions respectively. 


amodcket, 


dia TA Cx véuwy emitivia] The laws 
relating to cowardice are alluded to, 
Eth. v. i. 14. 

kal &a rovto—évtimor] ‘And for 
this cause men appear to be more 
brave in communities where cowards 
are held in dishonour, and the brave 
in honour.’ Aristotle does not actually 
assert that real courage is capable of 
cultivation by the influence of society. 
But if we do not put too fine a mean- 
ing on the word courage, there is no 
doubt that it flourishes most in 
warlike ages and communities. And, 
in short, with all but the very few, 
individual virtue generally springs 
out of the feelings of society ; what is 
first outward, afterwards takes root in 
the mind. 

2To.ovTovs S5e¢—é€pueio] ‘Now just 
such men does Homer depict, as, for 
instance, Diomed and Hector, (when 
he says, ) “‘ Polydamas will be the first 





to cast a reproach at me,” and so 
Diomed, “Hector will some day, 
haranguing among the Trojans, de- 
clare, Tydides, by me terrified, fled to 
the ships.” ’ Cf. Ziad xxt. 100, vnt. 
148, sq., where the line ends ¢ofed- 
pevos TkeTo yjjas. 

3 wpolwra: 8 —dyros| ‘But this 
courage is most like the kind which 
we have described, for it originates 
in virtue, namely, in a sense of 
honour (ai5@), in a desire for the 
noble (since it aims at reputation), 
and in a fear of dishonour as of some- 
thing base.’ On the nature of aidds, 
see Hth, rv. ix. and the note on u. 
vil. 14. Most admirably does Ari- 
stotle touch off here in a few words 
the spirit of honour which is the 
nearest approach to, and, at all 
events in many of the relations of 
life, the best substitute for, a genuine 
morality. In reading his words, we 
can hardly fail to be reminded of 
Burke’s magnificent lament over the 
loss of the age of chivalry. ‘The 
unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise, is 
gone! It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour, 
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which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it 
touched; and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its 
grossness’ (Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France, p. 149). Just as 
Plato placed the philosopher above 
the man of honour (@upoedhs, cf. 
Repub. p. 547-9), 80 Aristotle con- 
ceives of a courage higher and purer 
than that which emanates from the 
spirit of honour. 

4 ‘Civil courage’ is of two kinds 
(1) that which depends on honour, 
(2) that which depends on fear. The 
latter may remind us of the descrip- 
tion given by Plato (Phedo, p. 68 D), 
where he speaks of most men being 
courageous from a sort of cowardice. 
There is a vast falling off between the 
first class and the second. To the 
second belongs the spirit of Asiatic 
slavery, which Burke contrasted with 
the spirit of chivalry (l.c.). The 
instances here given are the compul- 
sory measures used by the princes in 
the Trojan war to make the people 
fight, and similar devices used by the 
Persians, &c. 

6 “Exrwp| This is a misquotation, 
the words are those of Agamemnon 
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(Iliad, 11. 391), and stand thus in the 
original: “Ov 65€ K éyav amdvevde 
baxns ebeAovTa vojow Miuvdcew mapa 
ynvot Kopwriaw, of of emerra ~Apkioy 
éooetrat puyéev Kbvas 75’ oiwvous. 

tumtovtes| As done by the Persians 
at Thermopyle, Herod. vir. 223. 

6 So«et 5E—éorw] ‘ Experience of 
particular dangers is also accounted 
a kind of courage; which gave 
Soerates occasion to think that courage 
was a science. Different men have 
experience in different dangers, and 
regular soldiers in the dangers of 
war. Now there are many unreal 
shows of danger in warfare, and 
professional soldiers, being perfectly 
accustomed to these, appear brave, 
because other men are deceived by 
appearances.’ The second cause (after 
that of a regard for opinions) which 
gives rise toa semblance of courage, 
is experience, the quality of the prac- 
tised veteran. The effects of this 
may be analysed and subdivided into 
(1) a familiarity with, and contempt 
for, much that is seemingly, but not 
really, terrible ; (2) a skill of weapons, 
&e., giving both an offensive and a 
defensive superiority (mojoa Ka ur 
mabeivy uddiora Sivavro ek THS eurre- 
plas), 
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SOev kal 6 Swxpdrns| Cf. Memorab. 
ut. ix. 2, and Plato, Protag. p. 35°, 
where it is agreed that those who 
dive most boldly are the professional 
divers, those who fight most boldly 
the professional soldiers, &c. This 
empirical view of courage forms one 
side, it is true, of the Socratic 
doctrine, but by no means the whole 
(see Essay II. p. 123), and the state- 
ment about Socrates in the text is 
accordingly unfair. The statement is 
corrected by Eudemus in his Ethics 
(mm. i. 13), where he well sums up 
the present part of the subject : “Ear: 
® efdn avdpetas mevre Acyducva Kal 
duodTyTa’ TA avTa yap Uromevovoty, 
GAN ov Sia Ta avTd. Mia wey moArTiKn * 
aiirn 8 eotly 7 80 aida otoa, Aevrépa 
of otpariwtikh abrn 6 bP éumeiplay 
Kal Td cidévat, ovx howep Zwxparns 
én, Ta Sewd, GAN Ste (Toacr) Tas 
Bonéectas Tay dewayr. 

ToAAa Keva TOD moAcuouv| This is 
the reading of Bekker, supported by 
a majority of the MSS., the Scholiast, 
the Paraphrast, Casaubon, &e. It is 
illustrated by Cicero, Epist. ad Att. 
vy. 20: ‘Scis enim dici quedam 
mavikd, dici item Ta Keva TOU ToAEuOU,’ 
where the editio princeps (Romana) 
has kod, another instance of similar 
confusion. Another reading, supported 
by six MSS., is 7a Kouva Tov moA€uov, 
which would mean ‘the surprises of 
The phrase occurs in Diodorus 
Siculus, xx. 30: GAnbés Elva, OTL TOAAG 


war.’ 





7% Kawa Tod modcuov. Cf. Thucyd. 
I. 30: Kal wh amoxvicwpev Toy Kiy- 
duvov, voulouvtes ovk UAAO Tt elvat TO 
Kawov TOD ToA€uou 2) Td ToLodTOY, & Et 
Tis otparnyos & TE aiTG pvddoooito 
kal Tots moAeutows evopmy emixerpoln, 
mAcior by opOoiro: where also the 
MSS. vary between kavdy and Kevdy. 
It would seem, then, that 7a eva 
Tov TOoAEuov, and Ta KaLva TOU ToAEpOU, 
were both received formule, only 
with different senses. In the text 
above, either phrase might have been 
substituted for the other, according 
as it was more familiar to the tran- 
seriber. 
good sense, for while the soldiers 
would get accustomed to the empty 
show, the noise and pageantry of. 
war, it is not true to say that they 
would get accustomed to the surprises 
of war, these being exactly what not 
even the experienced could calculate 
upon. Perhaps there is no better 
setting forth of the Kevd tov moA€uou 
than in the speech of Brasidas, Thu- 
eyd. rv. 126, 4: 


But ta Kkeva alone makes 


ovrot de THy meEAANOW 
mev xovor Tos amelpois poBepdav* Kai 
yop mANGe yews Beivol Kal Bors 
peyede apdpnto, TE Sid Kevijs 
emavacelots exer 
mpoopitu Se Tots 


Tay srAwy TWe. 
djA@ow GameiA7s* 
Sromevovoly avTa ovx dpoiot. 
cvvewpdxaci| The vv here seems to 
mean not ‘together, or ‘at a glance,’ 
but as in ovyywaéckw, otvoida, &e., 


‘ intimately,’ ‘ privily,’ ‘familiarly.’ 
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g of orpatiGrar 5¢—ovveBy | war, they are opposed to the indepen- 


regular troops lose heart when the 
danger is overpowering, and when they 
are inferior in numbers and equipment. 
In such eases they are the first to run 
away, while citizen troops remain and 
die, as actually happened at the Her- 
mum.’ 

emt TG ‘Epualw|] Of this affair the 
Scholiast gives the following account. 


‘But | 


dent heroism of the brave man; see 
below, m1. ix. 6. The present passage 
contrasts the courage of the man of 
honour with the hardiness of the vete- 
ran, which under any extraordinary 
pressure gives way. ‘Citizen courage’ 
in the instance mentioned cannot ex- 
ternally be distinguished from the 
very highest kind of courage. 


Coronea had been betrayed to one 10)6oKal «Thy Oumdy §=8 —dpunr| 
Onomarchus of Phocis; an engage- | ‘The spirit of anger, too, men 


ment took place in an open spot 
ealled the Hermzeum ; the Coronean 
citizens were killed to a man, while 
their Beotian auxiliaries fled 
panic. 
usage, is nearly equivalent to oi 
Cf. Alsch. Perse, 1. 


MepoGv—mord Kadeira, &e. 


in a 
Ta moditicd, by a common 
jwoAtrat, Tdde 
bey 
Srpari@rai, or mercenaries, in the time 
of Aristotle had not a high name. As 
common fighting men, the machines of 
VOL. Il. 





reckon as courage, and they who act 
through anger (like brutes turning on 
those who have wounded them), get 
the character of being brave, because 
the converse is true, and brave men 
are spirited. The spirit of anger is 
most keen for the encountering dan- 
gers, and hence Homer wrote : 


** (Apollo) into his 


spirit.” 


put strength 


I 
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“He roused up his strength and 
spirit.” 

“Fierce strength in his nostrils.” 

“ His blood boiled.” 


For all such things appear to signify 
the awakening and outbreak of anger.’ 
These quotations are obviously made 
from memory, and none of them are 
quite accurate. The first seems to be 
compounded of J/. xiv. 151, meya 
abévos eu6anN Exdor@ Kapdin, and xvt. 
The 
second appears to be meant for Z/. v. 


529, méevos 5€ of Eu6arte Oud. 


470, &Tpuve pevos kal Oumdy ExdoTov. 
The third is Od. xxiv. 318, ava pivas 
dé of H5n Apysb pévos rpotrupe. The 
This 
the progress of 


Jast is not in Homer at all. 
passage illustrates 
psychology towards distinctness, for it 
is impossible to translate it simply into 
English; @vuds means more than 
anger, or than any one modern word, 
for eyen with Aristotle it includes what 
we should call ‘spirit. But with 
Homer it meant (1) life, (2) spirit, (3) 
wrath, (4) heart, (5) mind. Aristotle 
in quoting Homer fails to remember 
this great indefiniteness, though there 
is no doubt that in Homer a simple 
and physical account is given of the 
manifestations of courage, 
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12 voixwrdtn 8 oikev—eivat| 
‘Yet the sort that springs from anger 
appears most natural, and with pur- 
pose and motive added, it becomes 
genuine courage.’ Taking this sen- 
tence in its context, it must be an 
apology for the Gvépeta Sia Oupdy. 
Aristotle had said that anger makes a 
man brave only in the sense that a 
hungry ass is braye, obeying the goads 
of a blind instinct. He adds that the 
instinct of anger is part of our nature 
(ef. Eth. m1. iii, 10, note, and vm. vi. 
2), and that, rightly directed and 
brought under the control of the will 
and reason, it can be elevated into a 
moral state. It is remarkable on what 
a high level Aristotle places courage. 
It must be entirely, he says, prompted 
by a desire for what is morally beau- 
tiful (of wey oby dybpetor Bia Td Kaddy 
apdttrovow); mere physical courage 
is only an assistance in realising this 
(6 5€ Ouuds cuvepyet avrois), and the 
prompting of anger, &c., will make 
men pugnacious, but not brave (of 6€ 
bia Tatra paxduevor paximor wey, ovk 
avdpeto 5€). Perhaps Aristotle makes 
almost too great a separation between 
true courage and this ‘spirited ele- 
ment,’ which must be its physical 
basis. This is to be attributed (1) to 
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his high moral tone, (2) to his analy- 15 5b Kal—é€tw] ‘For this reason 
tical mode of treatment. In Shake- | it seems braver to be fearless and un- 
speare, as in Homer, courage is attri- | troubled in sudden perils than in such 


buted to physieal causes. It is made | as may be anticipated. In theformer 
sometimes to depend on the action of | case a man is braye more by habit, or 
the spleen, or it is connected with | in other words less by premeditation ; 
the gall. Cf. King John, Act u. | for in foreseen dangers a man may 
meni: calculate and reason out the course to 
be chosen, in sudden ones he must 


*Rash, inconsiderate, fiery volun- c : 5 
depend upon his habitual character. 


taries, 
, E This acute observation puts real cour- 
With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ - a; I 
spleens,’ age in opposition to the case of a man 


puffed out with a sort of extraneous 
And Hamlet, Act m. Se. 2, quoted | confidence. Take a man ona sudden, 
below on Eth. rv. y. 6. and you will find how brave he is. 
13—15 The fourth kind of spurious | While Aristotle makes courage a 
courage is that which arises from a | quality of the moral will, he requires 
sanguine mind. This may be due to | that it should be a settled habit, and 
previous success, and gives a con- | a second nature of the mind, not pre- 
fidence like courage, but also like | pared consciously to meet a particular 
intoxication. Such confidence is | emergency. 
liable to a collapse. 16 avdpetor 5€—Sixvertois| ‘In the 
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last place, men appear brave from not 
knowing their danger. 
are not far removed from the sanguine, 


Such persons 


but are inferior to them, because they 
have no self-confidence, as the san- 
guine have. This confidence makes 
the sanguine to stand their ground 
for a time; while those who have 
blundered into bravery, as soon as it 
appears that the danger is other than 
they suppose, take to their heels, as 
was the case with the Argives, when 
they fell in with some Lacedemo- 
nians whom they took for men of 
The last and pcorest sem- 
blance of courage is when something 
daring is done unknowingly, and from 
a mistake, The instance given is 
mentioned by Xenophon (Hellenics, 
Iv. 10). Some Spartans assumed the 
shields of some vanquished Sicy- 
onians, and were at first contemp- 
tuously encountered by the Argives, 
who, when they discovered their for- 


Sicyon.’ 


midable enemies, took to flight. 





IX. This interesting chapter is on 
the connection of courage with pain 
and loss. The nobleness of courage 
chiefly depends on the sacrifice which it 
implies (emiAumoy 7) av5pela Kad dicalws 
émaweita). The brave man by en- 
countering death consciously makes a 
sacrifice of the greatest magnitude, 
since he runs the risk of relinquishing 
a life which is eminently valuable, 
and, by reason of his virtue, full of 
happiness. Courage, then, is not to 
be called pleasurable, except as attain- 
ing to a satisfaction above all plea- 
sure, attaining, in short, to the end of 
one’s being (ov 8) ev amdoas tats 
Gpetais To 7dews evepyeiv tmdpxet, 
TAI ep Br0v Tov TéAoUS epdareTat), 
The conscious heroism of the brave 
man distinguishes him from the reck- 
lessness of the mercenary; it dis- 
qualifies him, indeed, from becoming 
mere rank and file, a mere machine of 
discipline. 

3 00 py aAAG—Exew] * Without 
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duubt the end that belongs to courage | Great issues, good or bad for human 
is pleasant in itself, but this pleasant- kind, 

ness is neutralised by the attendant | Is happy as a lover, and attired 
circumstances, as happens likewise in | With sudden brightness, like a man 


~ the contests of the arena. The end at inspired ; 
which the boxers aim, the garlandand | And, through the heat of conflict, 
the honours, is pleasant; but the keeps the law 
blows, and indeed the whole exertion, | In calmness made, and sees what he 
are painful and grievous to flesh and foresaw ; 


blood; so that by the multitude of | Or if an unexpected call succeed, 
intervening pains the incentive, which | Come when it will, is equal to the 


is small in itself, loses all appearance need: 
of being pleasant.’ He who, though thus endued as with 
4 kal dow—aipe?ra] ‘And in pro- a sense 


portion as a man possesses all excel- | And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
lence, and the happier he is, so much 


Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 


the more will he be pained at | To homefelt pleasures and to gentle 
death, for to such a one life is espe- scenes ; 

cially valuable, and he will con- | Sweet images! which wheresoe’er he 
sciously be deprived of the greatest be 


blessings. And this is painful. But | Are at his heart, and such fidelity 

he is not the less brave, nay, perhaps | It is his darling passion to approve ; 
even more, because he chooses the | More brave for this, that he hath 
noble in war in preference to those much to love.’ 

other goods. These last words may | 
remind us of the characteristic attri- 
buted by Wordsworth to his Happy 
Warrior, who is ‘more brave 1 Uae Wordsworth’s. In saying this we 
that he hath much 12 love, : ae must not forget that the word ‘ sacri- 
whole of Wordsworth’s pccecnbion fice,’ in the moral sense of the term, 
may well be compared with that of | 
Aristotle: 


The consciousness of the sacrifice to 
be made appears rather more promi- 
nent in Aristotle’s brave man than in 


expresses an idea that has grown 
up in the human mind subsequently 
‘Who, if he be called upon to | to Aristotle. How nearly Aristotle, 
face by the foree of his penetration, 
Some awful moment to which Heaven | realised it, the present chapter shows 
has joined 





most remarkably. 
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5 ov d7—€pdrrera:] ‘Therefore | let us speak of temperance, for these 


it is not the case that in all the virtues 
virtuous acfion is accompanied by 
pleasure, except in so far as one 
attains to the End-in-itself.’ On the 
import of this passage, see Essay IV. 
p- 176. With epdmrera:, ris is to be 
understood ; see above, 1m. i. 6, note. 

6 otpati@ras 8 —KaradAdrrovrat| 
‘ After all, perhaps it is true that it is 
not brave men such as I have de- 
scribed who will make the best mer- 
cenaries, but fellows who, while they 
are less brave, have nothing to 
lose ; for these are ready for dangers, 
and will sell their life for a trifling 
sum.’ See above, ch. vill. 9, note. 
On the readiness of miserable wretches 
for danger and death, cf. Shakespeare, 
Macbeth, Act ur. Se. 1: 


Second Murderer.—I am one, my 
liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of 
the world 
Have so incens’d, that I am reckless 
what 
I do, to spite the world. 
First Murderer.—And I another, 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with 
fortune, 
That I would set my life on any 
chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on’t. 


X. Mera 5€ tabrny—aperat] ‘Next 





(namely, courage and temperance) seem 
to be the excellencies of the irrational 
parts of our nature.’ This is almost 
the only indication which Aristotle 
gives of the system upon which he 
has arranged the several virtues in 
order; he places together, and first 
treats of, the development of the 
lower and more instinctive qualities. 
On the arrangement of the remaining 
virtues see the plan of Book IV. 
With regard to the first two, there is 
a want of any distinct principle in 
their arrangement. If it be said 
that they are based on 6upés and 
emOuuia, and that Aristotle begins at 
the bottom of the scale, why does he 
not begin with cwppocdivn, since @v- 
“és is higher than émOuuia (Lth. vu. 
vi. 1)? Again, as we have seen (ch. 
Vill. § 12) Ovuds is here considered 
rather as having an occasional con- 
nection with courage than as being 
the basis of it. But in fact Aristotle’s 
Ethics are very little psychological in 
their character. In them psychology 
and morals are both in process of for- 
mation; we cannot therefore expect 
in so tentative and unfinished a work 
to find systematic arrangement. Ari- 
stotle probably began his list of the 
virtues with courage and temperance 
because they were two of the Greek 
cardinal virtues, and when he came 
to temperance, he said ‘this comes 
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next, since it also belongs to the irra- 
tional part of our nature,’ 

Tay GAdywv wepov| The instincts, 
such as those of self-preservation, fear, 
desire, &c., can only be capable of 
excellence by being brought under a 
law (uerdTns, Adyos) of the intellect, 
having no law in themselves. This 
- law of the intellect becomes the most 
important part of the conception of 
virtues, as form is more striking than 
matter. In Plato the law is put for 
virtue altogether, and thus, as we 
saw, he calls courage a_ science. 
Similarly in the Charmides, where 
temperance is discussed, the nearest 
definition that is given is ‘self-know- 
ledge,’ though it is shown that mere 
‘self-knowledge’ has no content, and 
would be a useless blank ; therefore it 
is implied that knowledge of the good 
must be added to make the conception 
complete. 

It is the extreme opposite of Plato’s 
view to speak of temperance as ‘a 
virtue of the instincts’ (rév adAdyev 
pep@v); the word peodtns however in 
the next line implies what was omitted, 
namely, ‘under a law of the intellect.’ 
The formula of Aristotle attributes a 
worth to the bodily instincts which 
would be opposed to asceticism. 

peadrns cart rep) ndovds | Swppoatyn, 
which, in spite of the false etymology 
given in Plato’s Cratylus, 411 5, and 
Eth. vt. v. 5, meant originally ‘ sound- 
mindedness’ (in German Besonnen- 
heit), soon came to mean temperance 
with regard to pleasures. In 
sense it is often popularly defined by 


this 








Plato, ef. Repub. p. 430 B: Kéopos rod 
TIs—i] Twppootyy €or) Kai Hdovayv Tivav 
kal emiOuuidy eykpdrea, Sympos. p. 196 
©: elvar yap duodroyeira cwpportyn Td 
Kparety ndovay Kal émiOuudy, &e. Ari- 
stotle’s procedure in discussing it is 
first to ascertain definitely its object. 
Pleasures are either bodily or mental. 
With mental pleasures temperance and 
intemperance are not concerned. Nor 
again with all bodily pleasures—not 
those of hearing, nor of smell; but 
only the merely animal pleasures (ay 
kal 7% Aowwde (Ga Kowwve?) of touch 
and taste. Even taste, as an object 
of intemperance, reduces itself to 
touch; and with regard to touch we 
must exclude the manly and human 
satisfaction felt in exercise, &c. (chap- 
ter xi.) Desires of the kind in 
question are either common, or special 
and acquired (Y610 Kal éridero.); in 
the former, excess is the only kind of 
error possible; in the latter all kinds 
of errors are committed. The only 
pains with which temperance and in- 
temperance can be concerned are 
pains arising from the want of certain 
pleasures ; these pains the intemperate 
man feels to excess. While intempe- 
rance thus consists in excess, there is 
no such thing as deficiency in the 
sense for the above-named pleasures ; 


thus there is no name for the opposite 


extreme to intemperance. In respect 


| of propriety, health, and fortune, and 


with a regard to what is noble, the 
temperate man preserves a balance. 

2 dinphoPwrav—diavolas| * We must 
take a distinction between the bodily 
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pleasures and such as are mental, like 
ambition and the desire of knowledge. 
The man who has either of these feel- 
ings takes pleasure in the object of 
his desire without the body being at 
all affected, but only the mind.’ The 
writing is loose here, constituting a 
oXIpa mpos TO onuayduevoy. Transi- 
tions as from iAotimia to piddtimos 
are common. Cf. below, ch. xi. § 3: 
dud A€yovTa obTOL yaorpluapyou, where 
there is nothing preceding which an- 
swers to yaotpluapyo, only a general 
description of a course of action. 

4—5 While Aristotle justly says 
that the words temperance and intem- 
perance do not apply to the pleasure 


’ BA A ID ~ ” ¥ ‘ \ ‘g 
GUX E€OT OF OUOE TOG HADADIC GMOS XATA TAVTAG 








felt in colours, forms, painting, 
music, and acting, it is strange that 
he should have spoken of these at all 
as bodily pleasures. Such a way of 
speaking shows an early and immature 
psychology. 

6 Pleasures of smell are not the 
objects of intemperance, except acci- 
dentally, as by association, reminding 
people of eating, &e Eudemus 
quotes a witty remark on the subject. 
Eth, Eud. wi. WU. 10: eumedads ep 
Stpardévicos Tas mev Kaddy ew, Tas dé 
nov, 

7 Brutes, says Aristotle, have no 
pleasures of hearing, or smell, or 
sight, except accidental ones, namely 
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when sounds or scents indicate to 
them their prey or their food. It 
may be questioned whether this is 
absolutely true, whether, for instance, 
brutes are not capable of some plea- 
sure from musical sounds. This 
appears to be the case with lizards 
and snakes; and horses are fond of 
bells. It is said that the cat likes the 
smell of mint. Dogs like the smell 
of carrion, apparently for its own 
sake, this being their taste. With 
brutes the senses are the intellect, and 
thus by the well-known law that as 
an organ increases in fineness of per- 
ception, it decreases in sensitiveness to 
pleasure and pain,—we may conceive 
how it is that the fine perceptive 
organs of brutes are to them in a less 
degree the instruments of pleasure. 
See Sir W. Hamilton, Reid’s Works, 
pp. 880 and 886. 

edpay kadov| This alludes to Homer, 
Tl, ar.*2 9: 


bate A€wy exdpn meyad@ em odpate | 
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10 681d Kal nitard tis dopdyos| 
The name of this glutton is recorded 
by Eudemus (m1. ii. 10), who para- 
phrases the present passage as fol- 
lows: 81d of dWopdyor obk e¥XovTaL Tiy 
yAGtray exew paxpay GAAG Tov pd.- 
puyya yepdvov, éamep biddzevos 6 Epv- 
&5os. Athenzeus mentions the same 
story (vm. 26), quoting the verses— 


irdtevos 100’, ws A€youo’, 6 KvOnpios 
evEaTo Tpiay Exe Adpvyya THXEwY. 


Aristotle uses the word pdpuyya here 
in its loose sense for the ‘throat,’ as 
Adpuyé (which properly meant the top 
of the windpipe) was also loosely em- 
ployed by the ancients to mean the 
whole throat. Speaking scientifically 
Aristotle confined the term gdpuyé to 
mean the ¢rachea or windpipe, dis- 
tinguishing it from the a@sophagus or 
gullet, ef. De Part, An. mt. ii, 1: 
56 ev obv pdpuy— Tov mveduaros Eve- 
Key mepuKey'—d 8 olaopdyes earl ov 
od 7% Tpoph mopeverar eis Thy KorAlar, 
The latter was the term properly 


required above. Aristotle seems to 
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have considered that the pleasure of 
eluttony was not in ¢aste, of which the 
tongue was the organ, but in the con- 
tact of food with the passage of the 
cesophagus. 


XI. 1 kad edvijs, pnoty “Ounpos| 
Iliad, xxtv. 129: peuvnmevos obte TH 
ctrov, Ovr’ edvijs, the remonstrance of 
Thetis to Achilles. It is plain what 
evy7s means. 

2 did—rvxdytwv] ‘Hence (this 
choice of particular foods, &c.) appears 
merely factitious. In reality, how- 
ever, it has something natural in it, 
for different things are pleasant to 
different people, and all men have 
their preferences.’ Aristotle attributes 





the very diversity of tastes to a law of 
nature, which no doubt exists,—and 
to a wise purpose, else what a fearful 
rivalry there would be in the world. 
Some MSS. for maow read riow. It 
seems common for transcribers, when 
they do not understand a sentence, to 
play fast and loose with was and tis: 
see below, Hth. v. vii. 4. 

3 yaorpiuapyo| ‘Greedy-bellies’ 
from pdpyos, cf. Homer, Od. xvumt. 
2, meTa © Umpere yaoréept wapyn—and 
Cyclops 310, mdpes 7d 
papyov ons yvabou. 





Juripides, 


TAnpodyTes avThy] se. Thy yaorépa, 
which is to be supplied from yaorpi- 
Mapyot, according to the Aristotelian 
mode of writing. 
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4 4} TO maAdov, 7 THs of wodAO!] | produces him his pain.’ This is stated 
It seems almost certain that @s here | as if it were a sort of disgraceful pa- 
is an interpolation. It could nothave | radox, which takes place in intem- 
been said that ‘with regard to the | perance. 

special pleasures men are called = 7 od mdvy ylvovtu] Aristotle, 
“lovers of particular things” because | from his experience as a_ Greek, 
they like them as people in general do.’ | might have been justified in asserting 
What Aristotle wrote was, no doubt, | that a deficiency in the sense for plea- 
7) TS MAAAOY 7} of WoAAoL, ‘or because | sures ‘could hardly be said to exist.’ 
they like them more than people in | It is not so certain that the same 
general ;’ cf. Eth. ry. iv. 4, érawotvres | would be true in all periods of the 
pev em) 7rd paAdAov 7 of moddAol, | world. It is not so certain that the 
Wéyovtes © em) 7d maAAov 7 Se? The | monkish turn of mind does not oc- 
copyist must have taken 7 of woAAof | casionally diminish to an unhappy 
for a separate sentence, and so have | extent the natural and human feel- 
thought it necessary to insert és. ings, so as to impair the kindliness, 





5 kal thy Avwny 5 more? ai7G 7H | the geniality, and the good sense of 
ndovn| ‘ And thus it is pleasure that | mankind. 
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8 We see how indefinite after all , chapter is closely connected with the 
Aristotle has left the standard of tem- | theory of the forntation of habits (Eth. 
perance, he refers it merely to the | um. i.—ii.), and also with the questions 
blank formula of as de? and 7b Kaadv. | mooted above (Eth. m1. vy.) as to the 
In so leaving it, however, he appeals | voluntariness of vicious habits. Stand- 


to a sense in each man’s own mind. | ing then asit does isolated, it forms an 
There is a relative element to be con- | instance of the immaturity of Ari- 
sidered, the health or fortune of the | stotle’s moral investigations. 

individual (pds tyteay, wh bxtp thy Intemperance is more voluntary 


ovatay), and there is also something | than cowardice, inasmuch as it con- 
that appears absolute amidst all that | sists in choosing pleasure, while 
is relative (td KaAdv), cowardice is under a sort of compul- 

6 yap ottws éxav] This is an | sion, flying from pain. (z) Again it 
awkward piece of writing. Ovrws | is easier by practice to learn to resist 
refers to those phrases which have | temptation, than it is to learn to with- 
maps. Tv KaAdy 7) Srép | stand danger, for the opportunities are 
Thy ovotay. frequent and free from risk. Hence 
| intemperance is the more disgraceful 

XII. Which is most voluntary, | of the two. (3) These vices are in a 
cowardice or intemperance? asuitable | peculiar way different from each 
question to conclude a Book which | other, for cowardice as a whole is 
opened with a theory of the voluntary | more voluntary than its parts. In- 
and proceeded to discuss courage and | temperance as a whole is less yolun- 





bee 


| 
| 


temperance. Thus far there is method. | tary than its parts. 

Courage and temperance are con- | The chapter ends with some re- 
sidered very much throughout in re- | marks on the nature of éxoAacta as 
lation to each other, and here they are | connected with its etymology. 
considered in relation tothe voluntary. 2 Kal H pev Avmn—moe] ‘And 





On the other hand the subject of this | while pain distracts and overturns the 
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mental balance of him who expe- 
riences it, pleasure does nothing of 
the kind,’ #do1s here denotes the 
perfect or normal state: see above, 
Lith. 1. 1. 3, note. 

3 Sdtere F Byv—etlornow]| ‘But 
cowardice is not equally voluntary 
with (7. e. is more voluntary than) its 
particular acts, for in itself it is pain- 
less, while its particulars distract the 
mind with pain.’ It seems curious to 
speak of cowardice in this abstract 
way as distinct from all particular 
acts of cowardice. It is, however, 
true that cowardice is not, like in- 


temperance, which at first was volun- 
tary, becomes the longer it lasts more 
and more involuntary and a mere 
bondage. 

5—6 7d & lvowa—ipekis| ‘Now 
the name intemperance (or unre- 
strainedness) we apply also to the 
faults of children, for these have 
| some resemblance to it. Which is 
called from which, matters not for our 
present purpose ; obviously that which 
is later in conception is called from 
that which is earlicr. And it seems 

no bad metaphor, for that which han- 
|, kers after what is base, and which has 





| 


temperance, a growing chain upon 
the mind. Each cowardly act, while 
it leaves the mind irresolute and so 
prone to fresh cowardice, on the other 
hand brings experience and renders 
the mind more familiar with danger. 
Thus cowardice, which 
inyoluntary, tends to become more | 
and more voluntary and deliberate, 

the more it is continued in; but in- 


| 


| 
} 


at first was 


a mighty capacity for development, re- 
quires to be chastened, and this is 
just the character of desire and of the 
child. Children live entirely by desire, 


and have the longing for what is 
pleasant most strongly.’ Eudemus 


(2th, Bud, wm. ii. 1) commences his 
account of intemperance with this 
etymology. He points out that dd- 
Aacros is capable of two meanings, 


Tr 
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“the that has not been chastened’ 
and ‘he that cannot be chastened.’ 
His account of the metaphor implied 
in the word appears to be lost. He 
says ($3) dieypdpaper mpdtepoy mas 
Thy acodaclav dvoudovrTes peTapepomer, 
but in Lth. Hud. 1. iii., to which he 
alludes, there is apparently a lacuna. 
Aristotle declines to decide which is 
the primary and which the metapho- 
rical use of the word; but there can 
be no doubt that the punishment and 
unrestrainedness of children is the 
more concrete and the primary idea. 

7 «i oty—evaytiicba| ‘If then 
this thing be not obedient and sub- 
jected to the governing element, it 
will develop vastly ; for the longing 
for what is pleasant is insatiable in 
him that is foolish, and it seeks 
satisfaction from all quarters; and the 
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exercise of desire increases its native 
powers, and if the desires grow great 
and vehement, they expel all reasoning 
in the end. Wherefore the desires 
should be moderate and few, and no- 
wise opposed to the law of reason, 
Evreiéés is indefinite; it might refer 
either to 7 émi@uula or 6 mats. Ari- 
stotle speaking indistinctly had the 
idea of émi@vuia most present to his 
mind, Out of this etymology of 
‘intemperance’ he develops anew 
the relationship which ought to exist 
between the passions and the reason. 
The passions should be to the reason 
as a child to his tutor. This analog 
was already suggested in Eth, 1. xiii. 
19: Oirrby ota Kal Td Adyov exoy, Td 
Bev kupiws Kal ey aitg, 7d 8 domep 
TOU TaTpos GKovoTLKOY Tt. 


PLAN OF BOOK IV. 


ITH only two exceptions, this Book follows faithfully the 

programme drawn out in the seventh chapter of Book II. 

These exceptions are, that it inverts the order of the social virtues 

-—Truth, Wit, and Friendship; and that, being at its close frag- 

mentary or mutilated, it omits to discuss Indignation, and breaks 
off in the middle of a discussion upon Modesty. 

The only question, then, that arises, is—can we find any logical 
sequence in Aristotle’s list of the virtues as given in Book II. and 
followed out here? There are various principles on which a classi- 
fication of the virtues might have been made; as, for instance, on 
a principle of psychological division, it might have been shown how 
the virtues are the proper development of man’s nature in its 
various parts. Or, again, with a view to education, the virtues 
might have been arranged according to the most natural order of 
inculeation. Or, again, in point of excellence, the greater virtues 
might have taken precedence of the lesser ones. But no one broad 
principle of this kind is to be found in the arrangement made by 
Aristotle. It must always be remembered that his Hthics, while 
tending to advance psychology very greatly, are not composed upon 
a psychological system. Hence, though he said (th. 111. x. 1) that 
Temperance must succeed Courage, because these both consisted 
in the regulation of the brute instincts, we do not find elsewhere 
any reference to a classification of the parts of man’s nature. 
Aristotle, having clearly divided moral from intellectual excellence, 
does not carry out the same sort of division in discussing moral 
excellence. He seems to have taken up first the most prominent 
and striking qualities, according to the common notions in Greece 
—Courage, Temperance, and Liberality. Liberality suggested to 
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him Magnificence—Magnificence, High-mindedness; and from this 
he proceeded to distinguish the more ordinary quality of Ambition. 
He then added, what had hitherto been omitted, the virtue of 
regulation of the temper; and pointed out that in social inter- 
course three excellent qualities are produced by bringing the 
demeanour under the control of the law of balance. Lastly, even 
in the instinctive and untrained feelings of Modesty and Indig- 
nation, this same law exhibits itself. 
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I. 1. Aristotle’s excellent account 
of liberality represents it as the 


2 xphuata S€—pertpetra| ‘Now 
we call “property” all things whose 
yalue is measured by money.’ In 
other words ‘all things with an ex- 
changeable value.’ 
most discriminating and happy re- 3 Thy 8 aowrlav—Kadrodpuey| * But 
marks are made in the present chap- | 


balance between illiberality and pro- 
On the pro- 
duced by these different qualities the 


digality. characters 


the term “ prodigality”” we sometimes 
ter. apply in a complicated sense, for we 
I 08 avd ev tats xploeow] ‘Nor | call those who are incontinent and 
The Paraphrast | who lavish money on intemperance— 
Kplots here is 


again in decisions.’ 


adds éa7ep 6 Sikatos. prodigals.’ Exactly the same usage 


used in a general sense; it may or | has been confirmed in modern lan- 


may not be a legal decision. Cf. Hth. | guage by the associations of the 


V. Vi. 4: 7 yap dlkn Kpiots TOD SiKatov 
kal rod ddlkov, 
VOL. II. 





parable of ‘the Prodigal Son.’ 
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‘This application of the name is im- 
proper; for “prodigal” ought to 
denote a man who has one fault, the 
habit of wasting his substance. The 
word literally means ‘‘ he who destroys 
himself,’ and the wasting of one’s 
substance may well be thought a kind 
of self-destruction, for life depends 
upon substance. This accordingly is 
the sense in which we take the word 
“ prodigality.”’ Aristotle attributes 
some weight here to the etymology of 
éowros, arguing that the man who 
destroys his property, destroys him- 
self, and he who destroys himself is 
beyond salvation (@wros). BovAercu 
elvat is exactly analogous to the En- 
glish word ‘means.’ Cf. Eth, m1. i. 15, 
To & axovowv BovrAceTa A€yerOu K.T.A, 
In Eth. v. v. 14, BovAerat is used in 
a slightly different sense to denote 
not the ‘meaning’ of a word, but a 
‘tendency’ in things, 8uws d¢ BotAeTa 
Mevew GAAoy. 

7 Liberality or ‘the virtue con- 
nected with property’ consists more 
in right giving and spending than in 





right receiving. The former is the 
positive and active side, the latter is 
the negative side. 
Giving is the ‘use’ of money, receiving 
and keeping is mere ‘possession.’ 
And ‘use’, as Aristotle tells us in the 
Rhetoric (1. vy. 7), constitutes wealth 
proper, as being a sort of life and 
reality (€vépyera), which mere posses- 
“Odws 5€ TO mAouTEt 


and passive 


is not. 
éotlvy ev TH xpjola padAroy h ev TE 


sion 


KexTH Tea * Kal yap n evepryetd eort TeV 
To:ovTwy Kal 7] Xprols TAOUTOS. 

8 ov &dnAov 8’ —aicxpompayeiv | 
‘It is not hard to see that giving is 
an avenue to the doing of good and to 
noble action, while in taking we only 
receive a benefit or at most avoid a 
base position.’ Aioxpompayety here 
seems to be on the analogy of evmpa- 
yetv, and hence to have partly a pas- 
sive, and at all events an indefinite 
sense: see above, /th. 1. iv. 2, note. 
Aikaornporyta is used similarly Lh, vy. 
Vey 

g Kal pdov 5e—aAdAdtpioy] ‘And 
it is easier too to abstain from taking 
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than it is to give; for men are less | 16 od« dy efn—evepyeretobar]| ‘Nor 
willing to give away (fjtTov mpotevtae | would he be ready to ask favours, for 
paAdov) what is their own, than they | it does not belong to the benefactor 
are to abstain from taking what _ to be easily a receiver of benefits.’ 


belongs to others.’ MaAdov is redun- | This is a manifestation of the spirit 
dant, it goes to strengthen the com- | which runs through the virtuous cha- 
parative force of frTov.—Ov AauBd- | racters of Aristotle—the spirit of man- 


vougt corresponds to wh AaBeiy just | liness and nobility (avdpddns Kat 
before, and makes up a positive notion | @Adkados, ef. Hth. tv. iv. 3). It 
to ‘abstain from taking.’ Aristotle | appears most strongly in the cha- 
attributes to men in general a cha- | racter of the high-minded man; see 
racter the reverse of that attributed by | below, ch. iii. § 24. The principle of 


Sallust to Catiline, ‘alieni appetens, 





individuality, a sense of life and free 
sui profusus.’ action (évépyeim), are with Aristotle the 

11 of 5& AauBdvovtes ovd' erai- | basisof morality, and the first requisite 
voovra mévu] ‘But they who receive | to nobleness seems to be self-respect. 
are not praised at all.’ Mdévu means | Now, a slight difference in the way in 
‘quite’: ob mdvv in the sense of | which this truth is stated will make 
‘hardly’ is frequent in Aristotle; cf. 
Eth. 11. ii. 12-13: AaBety } pvyeiv ob 


it appear a pure or a selfish principle. 

Christianity says, ‘It is more blessed 

navy dokaCouev—dotdCouey & ov mavv | to give than to receive,’ implying 

Youev: and ovd5¢ rdvv appears to mean | that to gratify a feeling of love and 

‘not at all,’ the odS¢ being joined with | kindness is better than any pleasure 

the verb. | that the sense of gain could afford. 
I2 
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But at the same time, if we analyse 
the Christian sentiment of love and 
charity, we cannot by any means 
separate it from the development of 
the personality of him that feels it. 
For as all knowledge implies a sub- 
ject as well as an object, so does 
every moral act or feeling imply the 
will and individuality of the actor. In 
the Christian sentiment there is so 
great a harmony between the object 
and subject, that the subjective side 
appears to be lost ; but in reality it is 
only lost to be found again, it is di- 
minished to beenhanced. Aristotle's 
statement would be ‘It is better to 
give than to receive, because it is 
more noble.’ This has a slight ten- 
dency to give too much weight to the 
In Aristotle’s whole 
account we do not find a word about 
benevolence or love to others as 
prompting acts of liberality. We find 
no other motive but the ‘splendour’ 
(kadév) of the acts themselves. What 
is said in the present section verges 
towards the selfish theory, 
would ascribe such acts to the love of 
power inherent in man. In Hobbes 
(Leviathan, Book 1. Chap. xi.) we find 


subjective side. 


which 








a bitter statement of the feelings with 
which benefits may be received. ‘To 
have received from one, to whom we 
think ourselves equal, greater benefits 
than there is hope to requite, disposeth 
to counterfeit love; but really secret 
hatred; and puts a man into the 
estate of a desperate debtor, that in 
declining the sight of his creditor, 
tacitly wishes him there, where he 
might never see him more. For 
benefits oblige, and obligation is 
thraldom ; and unrequitable obligation, 
perpetual thraldom, which is to one’s 
equal, hateful.’ Cf. Eth. rx. vii. 

17-19 Points in the character of 
the liberal man: he will take care of 
his own property in order that he 
may have means for his liberality. 
Hence, too, he will be discriminating 
in the objects of his favours; yet his 
tendency is to forget himself, to give 
largely, to leave hardly anything for 
himself; yet again, liberality does 
not depend on the largeness of the 
gift, it is in proportion to the means 
of the giver, a less gift may be more 
liberal than a large one. 

20 edevdepidrepor 5e—moinrat| ‘We 
see that those are the most liberal who 
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have not themselves acquired their | ayaray ra xphuata, Totro 8 ro.odow 
property, but have inherited it; for | ds Tb woAd of dy pH adtol KTHTwvTAL 
they have never known what want is, | of 5€ Krnoduwevor Sid 7) of KAAOL 
nor are they restrained by that love | doma(ovtm atta: bomep yap of monrad 


of what we have ourselves produced, Ta adT@y Tovnuata Kal of marépes ToS 
which belongs to all men, and is well | matdas dyanr@o., Taitn Te 5) Kad 
exemplified in “parents and poets.’ | xpnuarioduevor wep rd xphuata omov- 
On the philosophy of this remark, cf. | daQovorw, ds Epyov éavtay, kal Kata Thy 
Eth. xx. vii. 2-7.. The remark itself | ypetav, j7ep of &AAoL. 


comes almost verbatim from Plato’s 21 With perfect good sense Ari- 
Republic, p. 330 B-c. Socrates asks | stotle says that a very natural expla- 
Cephalus whether he made his money 


nation may be given of the common 
or inherited it, and gives as a reason | railings you hear against fortune for 
for the question, 0b ta Eevexa jpdunv, | not making ‘the right people’ (7. 
jv 8 eye, btt mor eSotas ob gpddpa | the liberal) rich. People can’t expect 
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to be rich who have hardly any care 
for money, and this is the characte- 
ristic of the liberal. 

26-27 
wevos| ‘Further, the liberal man is 


kal evKoLYoynTos—éapecKd- 
easy to deal with in business transac- 
tions; for there is no difficulty in 
cheating him, owing to his disregard 
of money, and he is more annoyed at 
having omitted any proper expense 
than yexed at spending what is 
needless, nor does he approve the pre- 
cepts of Simonides.’ These remarks 
show a penetrating knowledge of 
mankind, but they do not exhibit 
liberality in the highest light. The 
gratification of a personal feeling is 
made rather too prominent, hence we 
miss the beauty of ‘charity seeketh 
not her own. With the present 
passage we may compare the descrip- 
tion of equity in the Rhetoric (1. xii. 
15-19), part of which is 7d avéxeoPau 
adikoimevoy. Various sentiments are 
attributed to Simonides, all testifying 








Cf. 


bOev Kab rd 


to the solid advantage of riches, 
Ar. Rhetoric, u. xvi. 2: 
Sipwvidov elpnta mept tev copay Kad 
TAovolwy mpos Thy yuvaika Thy ‘Tépwvos 
Epouevny moTEpoy yevécOar xKpeittoy 
twAovotoy 7 copdy * mwAovatoy eimeiy* 
Tovs dopo’s yap epn dpay em) Tats rey 
TAovolwy Ovpats SiatpiBovras. Again, 
quoted from Plutarch a 
saying that ‘ the money-chest is always 
full, and the chest of the graces always 
empty ;’ and another, that ‘ayarice is 
the proper pleasure of old age. On 
the philosophy of Simonides, see 
Essay II. pp. 62-4. 

29 TP AauCdvew—kpots] ‘Tllibe- 
rality exceeds in taking, only it must 
be in petty matters.’ Grasping on a 
large scale gets another name than 
illiberality ; ef. §§ 41-42. 

30 TH wey oby—dvedevOepov] ‘The 
two sides of prodigality can hardly 
exist together; for it is not easy to 
give to everybody and receive from 
nobody ; private persons, whom alone 


there is 
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we reckon prodigals, soon find their 
substance failing them. Therefore the 
prodigal man may well be thought in no 
small degree superior to the illiberal.’ 
The commentators, from not seeing 
the train of thought in this passage, 
have made a difficulty about érel, 
which refers to the beginning of the 
sentence, the intermediate clauses ov 
yap p¢d.iov—eivar being parenthetical. 
With ofrep rat doxovow, cf. § 23. 
31-32 Reasons are given why 
the prodigal is better than the illiberal 
man, namely, he may be cured by 
time, or by the failure of his means. 
His tendeney to give is a principle 
which requires only to be harmonised 
to become a virtue. Lastly, he does 
more good than the illiberal man. 
Aristotle here is speaking of a better 
sort of prodigality (todtov Toy tpdmov 
tiowros) which is only a slight over- 
stepping of the bounds of liberality ; 
but even with this restriction, it is 
much to be doubted whether prodi- 
gality does more good than illiberality. 
From wise acts of liberality much 
good may arise, but the common sort 
of prodigality, as Aristotle himself 
says, § 35, being prompted by folly 





and vanity, almost invariably goes to 
enrich the wrong people. If the case 
be even not so bad as this, the solid 
benefit which accrues from any ten- 
dency to capitalize money may surely 
be set against the chance good done 
by money given away indiscriminately 
or spent unproductively. 

33. GAN’ of moAAOL—aveAcVOepor | 
‘But most prodigals, as we have 
implied already, take whence they 
ought not, and in this way are illibe- 
ral.’ This is an instance of a pheno- 
menon often to be observed in Ari- 
stotle’s virtues and vices, that the 
‘extremes meet’ (cf. ry. vii. 15, U. 
vii. 15). The rationale of this phe- 
nomenon be that the 
extremes are both the result of the 
same principle, they are both different 
forms of selfishness. 


appears to 


Selfishness can 
equally produce prodigal giving and 
meanness in receiving. Hence, if a 
man be selfish, though his tendency 
is to be prodigal, yet on occasion 
selfishness, which is his governing 
principle, will lead him to become 
illiberal. The fact is noticed by Eude- 
mus, Lth. Hud. wt. vii. 12: *Eort & 
évayTi@Tepoy TuIs &xpois TH peouv 7) 
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e€xeiva GANAS, Sidi TO mev pet’ ovSe- | perhaps too favourable a view of the 
vice of prodigality. Its connexion 


with vanity, selfishness, and often 


Téepov ylverat avT@y, Ta de moAAdiLs 


per GAANA@Y Kal eioly evioTe of avTo) 


OpactdeAo, Kal Ta Mey UowrTo Ta Se 
averevGepor kad BAwS ayHuado KaKas. 
37 Kal cuudvéeorepov—BSortikol} ‘This 
vice runs more in our blood than 
prodigality : the mass of men love to 
keep money, rather than to give it.’ 
It may be doubted whether this as- 
Would 
it, for instance, be true of the Irish ? 
Again, Aristotle hardly acknowledges 
enough the kindness that exists among 
men, and which made Kant wonder 
that there was ‘so much kindness 
and so little justice’ in the world, 
Aristotle, from his dislike to all that 
is sordid, and his admiration for the 
brilliant and noble qualities, takes 


sertion is universally true. 





utter heartlessness, he does not suffi- 
ciently notice, nor does he observe 
that lavish giving often proceeds from 
the want of a faculty—from an inca- 
pacity for estimating the worth of 
objects. Thus if illiberality be in- 
compatible with a magnanimous spirit, 
prodigality is incompatible with abso- 
lute truth and justice. 

38 Illiberality is widely spread, 
and has many forms; it contains two 
elements—excess of taking and defect 
of giving; but it does not always 
manifest itself in its entirety (od 
mao OASKANpOs Taparylyverat), some- 
times one element exists separately 
from the other. 
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39-40 of pty yap—ov Sez] ‘Men | not easy to take what belongs to 
of one class, those who go by such | others, and not have others take what 
names as “stingy,” “ closefisted,” | belongs to oneself—they are content, 
*‘eurmudgeons,” all fall short in what | therefore, neither to take nor give. 
they give away, but they neither | A second class are excessive in taking 
covet their neighbours’ goods, nor | everything and from all quarters, as 
wish to take them. With some of | for instance, those who ply illiberal 
them this arises from a certain sense | trades, brothel-keepers, and all such 
of equity and shrinking from what is | like, and lenders of small sums at 
base : for their motive, either supposed | high interest. For all these take 
or professed, in being careful of their | whence they ought not, and more than 
means, is to prevent the possibility | they ought.’ This passage falls into 
of their being compelled by want to | two parts, of 8 ad Kard thy Anyw 
do base actions. To this set belong | corresponding to of mév yap ev tats 
the “skinflint,” and all his like, a | roiaras. ‘There are two subordinate 
name derived from superlative un- | divisions of the first part, namely, 
willingness to give to anybody. But | of wey Sid twa émelxeiav, and of 8 ab 
others again abstain from their neigh- | 5:4 pdfor. 
bours’ goods through fear, since it is 

VOL. II. K 
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44 mei(ov te ydp éort Kaxdv Tis | rality. 


aowrlas| Before (§ 32) Aristotle 
made the doubtful statement that 
prodigality does more good than 
iliberality. He now makes the 
positively untrue statement that illi- 
berality does more harm than prodi- 
gality. 
an ignorance of the principles of 
political economy, and from not 
looking at the question with sufficient 
breadth. He regards prodigality as a 
short-lived evil which will be cured 
by time, and illiberality as inveterate. 
But in their consequences it is rather 
prodigality that is incurable, and 
illiberality transitory. liberality 
can always be remedied, and indeed 
it brings its own remedy, for saving 
produces wealth and capital, and 
these lift a man naturally, and neces- 
sarily into a more expensive style of 
living, however much he may haggle 
over details. But prodigality causes 
personally, to the family, and to the 
nation, a loss of resources which is 
absolutely incurable. 


His view is fallacious from 


II. Magnificence, the virtue next 
discussed, is a higher kind of libe- 





It consists in spending money 
on a great scale with propriety (év 
Thus 
there are two elements, greatness and 
propriety. The greatness is relative, 
being limited by the propriety, and 
the propriety is relative to the per- 
son, the circumstances, and the ob- 
ject. Magnificence will of course 
be prompted by a desire for what is 
noble. There will be something 
imaginative and striking about the 
effect it produces (7d 5& peyadomperés 
Oavpactév). Great and solemn ocea- 
sions will be its proper sphere, the 
services of religion, the entertaining 
of foreigners, public works, gifts, and 
return-gifts. The well-born and 
illustrious will be the proper persons 
to exercise it. The house of the 
magnificent man will be of suitable 
splendour, everything he does will 
show taste and propriety: even in a 
gift to a child he will exhibit the idea 
of magnificence. The vulgar man, 
missing this happy nicety, will jar on 
our taste with his excessive splendour 
(Aaumptvera mapa médos), his object 
being evidently mere ostentation. 
The petty man, on the other hand, 
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from timidity and constant fear of 
expense, will be always below the 
mark, and even after considerable 
expense will mar the whole effect 
by meanness in some point of de- 
tail. 

2 7d Se péyebos—apxibewpe | ‘ Now 
the greatness is relative, for there is 
not the same expense for a trierarch 
as for the head of a sacred legation.’ 
This latter office would of course 
demand peculiar splendour. The 
Aectoupyla at Athens were exactly 
fitted to exercise the magnificence of 
the citizens. 

7) mpemov 5) mpds avTdv, Kal ev 


= 


oy 
kal mep) &| ‘ The propriety accordingly 
must be relative to the person, the 
circumstances, and the object.’ We 
have here nearly the same categories 
as were given, Eth. 11.1. 16, where 
the points connected with an action 
are enumerated, tis te 57% Kal Th Kat 
On the 
suitableness of the person see below 
§§ 12-14. The circumstances are 
touched upon §§ 13,15. The object 
K 


mepl tl ev Time mparret. 
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(which cannot be definitely sepa- 
rated from the circumstances) $§ 
16-18. 


moAAdKL SécKov GAjtn] Homer 
Odyss. XVII. 420. 
4 7 5€ trepBorAh Bavavoia kai 


ameipoxarla kal boa toaira| ‘The 
corresponding excess is called ‘“ vul- 
garity,” and “ bad taste,” and the like.’ 
Bavavoos is said to be derived from 
Thus it 
means a metal-worker, or artisan. 
From the contempt felt by the Athe- 
nians for this kind of craft, Bdvavoos 
to imply 
analogously to poptixés. In Aristotle’s 
Politics there is a definition of what 
kind of work is strietly to be con- 
sidered Bdvavoos (vil. ii. 4). Bavavooy 


Batvos ‘a forge’ and aiw. 


came ‘mean, ‘vulgar,’ 


® épyov elvac Se? tovTo vouiCew Kat 
Texvny TavTnY Kol wabnoww, boar Tpds 
Tas xpiices Kal Tas mpdteis Tas TiS 
apetis Uxpnotov amepyd Covra 7 cOua 
T@V eAevOepwy 7} THY Wuxthvy 7 Thy 
diavoay. The word Bavavola is ex- 
cellently applied here to denote yul-~ 


garity in expenditure, 


2 
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5 6 be peyaAonpen)s—euperdas | 


‘The magnificent man is a kind of | 


artist, because he has an eye for the 
becoming, and can spend great sums 
tastefully.’ The word émorhuou here 
conveys the association of those quali- 
ties which were said to belong to a 
perfect work of art, th. um. vi. 9: Ei 
5) maca emorthun ovtw Td epyov 
emiTeEAcl, Tpos Td pméecoy BAEmoUTG, 
K.T.A. 

6 domep yap—T@ epyy| ‘For as 
we said at the outset, a moral state is 
determined by its acts and its objects. 
Therefore the outlays of the magnifi- 
cent man will be great and suitable. 
And the works on which he employs 
them will be of the same character, 
for only thus it will be possible to 
have a great outlay suitable to the 
work.’ 


év apxi| The allusion seems to he 


generally to the beginning of Book II. ; 
perhaps Eth. 1. li. 8 is the nearest 
reference that can be given. But in 
the present place Aristotle is not 
speaking of the formation of habits 
out of acts, but rather of moral habits 
or states having a definite existence 
and reality only in acts and in the 
objective circumstances (@v éativ) to 
which they (the moral states) refer. 
This view regards a moral state as a 
mere potentiality, which only attains 
definite and conscious reality by 
emerging into an act. The remark 
is apparently made to account for a 
concrete treatment of the virtue of 
magnificence. We have above 
noticed (Eth. m1. xii. 3 note) a sepa- 
ration made between the habit and 
the act, which looks much less philo- 
sophical. 

10 dvaryKatoy d)—ev meyeber| 
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follows therefore that the magnificent 
man must also be liberal, for the 
liberal man spends what he ought 
and in the way he ought. But it is 
in these same particulars, which are 
common to magnificence and liberality, 
that the element of greatness which 
there is in the magnificent man ap- 
pears, as for example in vastness of 
proportions, and with the same expense 
he will make the result more splendid. 
For a work is not to be esteemed for 
the same qualities as a possession. 
That possession is most prized which 
is worth most, as for instance gold, 
but that work which is great and 
noble. When we contemplate such a 
work, we admire; but the magnificent 
is always admirable ; and the highest 
excellence of a work, as far as scale is 
concerned, is magnificence.’ The words 
oioy péyefos have vexed the commen- 
tators. One device that has been 
adopted is to omit the stop after mé- 
ye0os and to translate the passage, 
‘Sed in his magnum est magnifici, 
veluti magnitudo liberalitatis circa 
hee (reading ratra) versantis’ (Mi- 
chelet). Or, without altering the 
punctuation, we might construe, taking 
oiov méyebos as epexegetic of 7d péya, 
‘But the greatness of ithe magnificent 
man, as it were a certain grandeur of 
scale, appears in these same particulars, 
which are common to mugnificence 








and liberality.’ But the point Ari- 
stotle insists on is that magnificence 
differs from liberality not in degree, 
but in kind, being a display of more 
genius and imagination on the same 
objects, and thus with the same ex- 
pense producing a more striking result. 
He gives as an instance of the means 
employed, ‘vastness of size.’ Td 
peéeya is the moral greatness of the 
magnificent man, this takes as its ex- 
ponent péye#os or physical bulk. 
The Paraphrast carries out the com- 
parison in the text rather neatly. 
Oiov, pépe eimeiv, Oepametoa Td Oetov 
Sejoav, 6 ev eAevOdpios ypucoty TL 
mounoet, Kal Aldous 
eyKoAAToE: TO okever* 6 5 peyado- 


oKevos Tiulous 
mpemys vary peyay kal Kadby oiKodo- 
pnoer i) avdplavras avacrhoe i yepipas 
oikodounoer 7) AAO TL méeya Kal Oav- 
paotoy ba tis tons damdyns epyacera. 
kal 70 ey TOD meyadumpemovs Epyov 
kuplws épyov éoTa, Td 5€ Tov eAcvOeplou 
KTTua PaAAOv 7) Epyov. 

11 etpiAotiunra] ‘favourite ob- 
jects of rivalry.’ Dr. Cardwell (upon 
§ 2 above) quotes Lycurgus Orat. 
contra Leocr. p. 167: Ov yap ef Ts 
immorerpdpnev 7} Kexopnynke Aapmpas 
—titids eori map’ nuay To.alrns Xapiros 
—daAn’ el Tis TeTpInpapxnKe Aaumpas 7} 
telxn TH Tmarpld: mepieBarev, } mpds Thy 
Kowhy owrnplay ék Tay ley cuvevTd- 
pnee, 
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events which in a play are supposed 


14 mpére: be—Aklwua| ‘The under- 
to have been done before the com- 


taking of such expenses is proper for 
persons already distinguished by mag- 
nificence, either in themselves, or their 
ancestors, or their connections, and 
for the noble, the illustrious, and such 
like persons: for in all those cases 
greatness and dignity are present.’ 
The use of mpotmdpxew here to denote | 


mencement of the action. 

18—19 kal di:apepe—Saravqvaros | 
‘And the “greatness,” which is ex- 
hibited in the work, differs from the 
| “greatness” of the expense; for the 
most beautiful of balls or of bottles is 
magnificent as a present to a child, 


that which exists already as an achieve- 
ment in one’s family is not unlike its 
use, Eth, 1. xi. 4, to denote those 





though its price be small and paltry. 
Hence the magnificent man, whatever 
kind of thing he be producing, will 
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produce it magnificently ; for the cha- 
racter of such work is that it cannot 
be easily outdone, its magnificence 
being always in proportion to the 
outlay.’ The first part of this passage 
is almost a repetition of what was 
said § 10, on the difference between 
‘greatness’ and ‘costliness’ in a work 
of art. The ‘ball’ and the ‘bottle’ 
seem to have been common toys. Dr. 
Fitzgerald compares the description 
of Cupid’s toy in Apollonius Rhodius, 
Arg. 1. 135, and Plato, Phedo, p. 
110 B, WaoTep al SwhekacKuTH Tpaipat, 
mouktrn, xpouacr SiecAnuméevn. Also 
Theophrastus’ Characters, Mept ape- 
oxelas, where the &peckos is said to 
purchase Ovpiakas Tav oTpoyyiAwy 
AnkiOovs—Kar oparnornpioy. 

20 TolwvTos—moAAd| ‘Such now is 
the magnificent man, but he who ex- 
ceeds and is vulgar exceeds because, 
as was said before, he spends more 
than is necessary. He spends much 
upon trifles, and preserves no harmony 
in his splendour; he entertains his 
club-fellows with a wedding-feast, and 
when he has charge of a comic chorus, 
he makes them appear in purple, as 








In all this extra- 
yagance he neyer aims at a noble end, 
but only seeks to parade his riches, in 
the hope of being stared at; where 
he should spend much, he draws his 
purse-strings, where he should spend 
little, he squanders.’ The last sentence 
shows that in vulgarity extremes meet, 
selfishness prompting both too much 
expense and too little, see above, 
ehap. 1. § 33 note. 
we may compare Shakspeare, Merry 
Wives, Act i. se. 3. ‘ His filching was 
like an unskilful singer: he kept not 
time.’ 

oiov epaviatas| Epavos being a club 
where each member entertained in 
turn, or an entertainment where each 
guest contributed, it was of course 
bad taste to eclipse the rest in splen- 
dour. 

év 7H mapd5~| The parode was the 
first song of tle chorus sung at its entry. 
Naturally the comie chorus would not 
require rich purple dresses. The ex- 
pense of a comic chorus at Athens 
appears to have been sixteen minz 
(48/.), that of a tragie chorus thirty 
mine (go/.); see Bentley on Phalaris, 


the Megarians do. 


With mapa pmédos 
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p. 360. The Megarians were noted 
among the Greeks for stupidity. 

22 iol wey oby—aoxhuoves| * Now 
these (¢.e. vulgarity and pettiness) 
are vices, but they do not entail dis- 
grace, because they are neither hurtful 
to one’s neighbour, nor are they very 
unseemly.’ 


Il. Aristotle’s famous description 
of the virtue of high-mindedness 
(which he places as a mean between 
vanity and want of spirit) throws 
great light upon the whole bearing of 
his moral system. 

We must notice in it rather an 
admiring picture of what zs than an 
investigation into what ought to be. 
High-mindedness is nothing else than 
a certain loftiness of spirit possessed 
by great men. It can only (in its 
fullest sense) belong to great men, for 
unless accompanied by qualities su- 
perior to those of the rest of the 
world, it would be simply ridiculous. 

Aristotle takes this loftiness of 
spirit, and, considering it fine and 
admirable, points out the various 
traits in which it exhibits itself. And 
nothing can be more subtle or felici- 
tous than many of his observations on 
this head. But it is plain that high- 
mindedness, as here represented, is 
not something which is prompted by 
duty, rather it stands quite beside 
the idea of duty. Greatness and the 
sense of moral obligation are essen- 
tially distinct, however much they 
may accidentally coincide. 

The high-minded man has all 
virtues, says Aristotle (§§ 14—15). 





But we find on nearer inspection that 
this means that the high-minded man 
is aboye all those minor interests 
which might induce to vice; he does 
not care about money, so he will 
never cheat, he does not value even 
life very high, so he will not be a 
coward. Here then there is no self- 
subjection toalaw. The high-minded 
man does not avoid vice because it is 
‘wrong’ (in the modern sense), but 
simply because it is unworthy of him. 
Thus he is most essentially a law to 
himself and above all other law. Ari- 
stotle spoke of high-mindedness as 
being a sort of culmination of the 
virtues (§ 16), and justly so, for it is 
the culmination of his moral system. 
As we before remarked (ch. i. § 16, 
note), his system is based on the idea 
of self-respect. Loftiness of spirit is 
the highest form of self-respect (me- 
yadov éautoy atiot, &kos wv). This 
principle goes a long way in elevating 
the character and purifying the con- 
duct, but its natural development is 
also a dislike ($§ 24-26) of all limi- 
tations of the individuality ; in_short, 
its natural development is a sort of 
noble pride. 

High-mindedness, however fine may 
be the qualities that go to make it up, 
is essentially not a human attitude. 
As we have observed already, it is 
something exceptional, and in Ari- 
stotle’s account of it we have a psycho- 
logical portrait of a great man. Yet 
still this account shows Aristotle not 
to have been familiar with that con- 
ception of ‘ moral goodness’ which has 
arisen out of later associations. 
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2 diapéper 8 ovtv—cxoneiv] ‘Now | picture of a highminded man here 


jt does not make the least difference | eiven to us must have been taken 
whether we consider the state of | from life. Probably Aristotle traced 
mind, or the character that is pro- | different manifestations of the high- 
duced by the state of mind.’ The | minded element in different people, 
procedure adopted by Aristotle | and has here combined them. 
throughout is that of describing 5 ev peyeber yap—o¥] ‘For high- 
virtues in the concrete, though in no | mindedness implies greatness, Just as 
other case does he give so complete a | beauty implies a large body; little 
personality as in describing the high- | people may be pretty and elegant, but 
minded man. This procedure, while | not beautiful.’ This was the Greek 
it gives graphic liveliness to his dis- | idea, ef. Politics, vir. iv. 8: 7d ye KaAdv 
cussions, tends to make us forget that | ev mAjOea Kal weyéber elwe yliverOa. 
these virtues are not so much different | Poetics, vii. 8: 7d yap Kadbdv év weyéber 
kinds of character as different elements | kal rage éorl, Cf. also the story of 
in the same character. A later de- | Phye in Herodotus, 1. c. 60. Against 
velopment of Aristotle’s ethical system | such critics of beauty as the Greeks, 
calls attention to this point (cf. Hth. | nothing is to be said. 
vi. xiii. 6). It has been said that the | 
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1o—I1 Towdtov 8&—xar’ atiav 5é] | celew (i.e. Tas xetpas) meant ‘to 


‘Such a prize is honour, which is the | work the hands in running.’ Cf. De 


greatest of alloutward goods. There- 
fore the highminded man bears him- 
self as he ought with regard to honour 
and dishonour. But why should we 
prove what is obvious, that the study 
of magnanimous minds is honour? 
And great men lay especial claim to 
honour, yet according to their desert.’ 
Aristotle here fixes external honour 
as the object with which high- 
mindedness deals. Afterwards he 
sets it above all external honour 
($17), Gperijs yap mayteAovs ovK Gy 
yévoiro atia rivh. Honour is not 
good enough, but the world has 
nothing better to give. 

15 ovdauas—napacetoavrt| ‘It 
would never suit the highminded man 
to fly in ungraceful haste’ Tapa- 





Incess. Animal, iii. 4, where the 
principle of the lever is shown to be 
involved in this motion. Awd Kat of 
TAcluy ExXovTES 


méevrafAot G&AAovTat 


TOUS GATHpas 7} wh exovTEs, Kal of 
Ogoyres OarTov Oéovcr TapaceloyTes TAS 
xelpas* ylverar yap TiS Gmepeiots ev TH 
diatdoe. mpos Tas xElpas Kal Tovs 
KapTovs. 

16 owe pey oty—Kadonayabias | 
‘Now highmindedness appears to be, 
as it were, a sort of crown of 
the virtues; it enhances them, and it 
cannot come into existence without 
them. Hence it is hard to be high- 
minded in the true sense of the 
term, for this is impossible without 
accomplished excellence.’ The word 
‘magnanimity’ is the conventional 
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representative of weyadopuxia, but it quently uses the words kadds Te 
kayadds (written separately) in the 


does not really answer toit. ‘Mag- 
nanimity’ often implies rather gene- | common Athenian sense, denoting 
rosity, and what Aristotle calls émef- | very much what we mean by ‘a 
ceca, than that loftiness of spirit which | gentleman.’ By Aristotle the word 
he attributes to the pmeyadduyxos. | is used with no peculiar moral import ; 
The difficulty of finding English | trav & Big Kadov Kaya0a@y oceurs 
words to answer to the terms of | th. 1. viii. 9, to denote generally 
Aristotle has given rise to a practice, | ‘what is noble and excellent in life.’ 
not to be commended, of constant- Zudemus appears to have developed 
ly using Greek terms while speaking | the idea of kadoxdyala, and to have 


of the system of Aristotle. It is | understood by it the perfection of 


better to paraphrase if we cannot | moral virtue combined with the ser- 





translate. vice and contemplation of God, Cf. 
Kadonwyablas| This abstract noun | Mth. Eud. vut. iii, 15, and see Essay 
does not occur in Plato, who fre- | 1 p. 23. 
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22 6 5& peyadrdpuxos—ruxdyTws | 
‘But the highminded man despises 
justly (for his estimate is true), but 
most people do so at haphazard.’ 
Throughout, the great man is justified 
in the high position he assumes by 
reason of the correctness of his 
estimate. Modern ideas of delicacy, to 
say the least, would proscribe this 
accuracy of self-appreciation, and the 
claims founded upon it. 

24—26 He is glad to do a benefit 
and ashamed to receive one; he will 
wipe out a fayour by doing a greater 
return; he will remember 
those whom he has benefited, but 
not those by 'whom he has been 
benefited; he will be in want of no 


one in 





e; he will serve any readily; he 
will be proud to the great, and easy 
with the lowly, &e. On the principle 
of independence, which appears here 
in an extreme form, see aboye, note 
on ch, i. § 16. 

5d kal thy Oétw] Homer, Mliad 1. 
503—4. She only says— 

elmore 87 oe per abavaroow bynoa 
7 ere 7 Epye. 

ove of Adkwves] This is said to 
have been on the occasion of a The- 
ban invasion into Laconia. Aspasius 
quotes from Callisthenes a mention of 
the circumstance. Xenophonis thought 
to allude to the same eyent (Hell. vt. 
vy. 33), where, however, he makes the 
Spartans enumerate their services. 
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27—34 A list of characteristics 
follows, completing the picture of the 
lofty-minded man. He will not com- 
pete for the common objects of 
ambition (ra &ytiua); he will only 
attempt great and important matters, 
he will seem otherwise inactive; he 
will be open in friendship and hatred ; 
really straightforward and deeply 
truthful, but reserved and ironical in 
Will live 
for his friend alone, will wonder at 
nothing, will bear no malice, will be 
no gossip (ov« avOpwroddyos), will not 
be anxious about trifles, and will care 


manner to common people. 





more to possess that which is fine, 
than that which is productive. His 
are slow, 
deep, and his diction stately. 


movements his voice is 

28 elpwva 5& mpds rovs moddAods | 
Bekker has introduced this reading 
on the authority of one MS. alone; 
all the rest read eipwyela. 
not strictly grammatical, but it is in 
accordance with the Aristotelian mode 
of writing; it comes in despite the 


Etpwva is 


nominative éAnGevtikds, as a carrying 
on of the accusatives before used, 
Kal apyov elvai—kal dAlywv mpakrindy, 


&e. 
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35 ov Kakol—juaprnuevor 5é| 
‘Now it is true that these again are 
not bad, for they do no harm, but are 
only in error.’ Ovd€ refers to ch. ii. § 
22. Vanity and want of spirit are, 
like pettiness and vulgarity, not very 
serious vices. Of the latter pair, 
speaking of the qualities and not the 
persons possessing them, he said they 
are kaxia, but not disgraceful. 

6 pey yap—ayabGy| ‘For the 
mean-spirited man, though worthy of 
good things, deprives himself of his 
deserts, and seems to be harmed by 
not appreciating his claims, and by 
ignorance of himself; else he would 
have aimed at the good things he 
hadaclaimto. Such characters, how- 
eyer, are not to be called foolish, but 
it is rather their energy that is de- 
ficient. Still this way of thinking 
seems to have a bad effect upon the 
character: for men’s aims are regu- 
lated by their opinions of their 
merits, but these men draw back from 
noble actions and pursuits, thinking 
themselves unworthy; and in the 
same way they cut themselves off 
from external advantages.’ From 





these considerations, and from the 
whole tendency of his system, Ari- 
stotle decides that want of spirit is 
worse than vanity (§ 37), and he also 
asserts that it is more common. 
Want of elevated aims, want of effort, 
of will, of individuality, these are 
indeed fatal deficiencies as regards 
the attainment of what is fine and 
noble in character. The conception 
of ‘ humility’ is of course quite 
beside the system of Aristotle, but 
we may observe that it does not come 
into necessary collision with a con- 
demnation of puxpopuxia. For this 
latter implies a want of moral aspira- 
tion. Now it is desirable to combine 
with humility the greatest amount of 
moral aspiration. 

G@AAG pcAAov dkvnpot| Another 
reading, supported by several MSS., 
is voepot, which the Scholiast explains 
The Para- 
phrast, however, gives vw@pot, which 
supports the present reading. Noepot 
makes good sense, since it is true that 
want of spirit often accompanies an 
intellectual turn of mind, men’s 
‘native hue of resolution’ being 


by dpmets cad emwvonticot. 
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‘sickhed o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.’ Yet, on the other hand, it 
is possible that voepot has come to sup- 


we may infer a mean. There are two 
words, ambitious and unambitious; 
both these are made terms of reproach, 


plant oxvnpot from a mistake arising 
from a fancied antithesis to 7Al@.01. 


IV. Descending now from what 
is extraordinary to the common level, 
Aristotle discusses 
which bears the same relation to high- 
mindedness as liberality does to mag- 


another virtue 


nificence, namely, the virtue of a 
laudable ambition. This is concerned 
with the desire for honour as it exists 
in ordinary men. There is no name 
for this virtue, but language testifies 
to the existence of extremes, hence 





thus implying that there must be a 
middle quality, in relation to which 
they ‘are each extremes. Again, both 
are used as terms of praise, which 
shows that each in turn lays claim to 
the mean place, as setting itself off 
against its opposite. 

I Kxaddwep ev trois mpeétos| Cf. 
Eth, u. vii. 8. This expression might 
seem to suggest that the present 
passage was written after an interval; 
it is repeated in § 4. 

4 tat: ® bte—pésov] ‘ But some- 
times we praise the ambitious man as 
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manly and noble-spirited, and some- 
times we praise the unambitious man 
as moderate and soberminded, as 
mentioned in our first remarks. Now 
it is plain that as the term “lover of 
anything ” is used in more senses than 
one, we do not always apply the term 
“lover of honour” to express the same 
thing, but when we praise, we praise 
that ambition which is more than 
most men’s, and when we blame, we 
blame that which is greater than it 
should be. The mean state having 
no name, the extremes contend, as it 
were, for this unoccupied ground; 
but still it exists: for where there is 
excess and defect there must also be 
a mean.’ 

6 @ouxe S¢ ToT’ elyar Ka) wep Tas 
&\Aas dperds| Cf. Eth, um. viil. 1-2. 


V. The regulation of the temper 
(ueodtns mepl dpyds) is the next 
subject for discussion. Aristotle con- 


fesses that there is no name for this, 
but he provisionally calls it mildness, 
though this term is also used to ex- 
press a deficiency in the feeling of 
anger. Excess in this feeling has 
various forms, and accordingly various 
names; the passionate (dpylAor), the 
hasty (da«pdxoAor), thesulky (mxpol), the 
morose (xaAemot), all come under the 
same category as showing excessive 
or ill-directed anger. Aristotle does 
not here enter upon the philosophy of 
anger, inquire its final cause, and in 
accordance with this determine its 
right manifestation. He says it is 
human to ayenge oneself (§ 12), and 
not to resent certain things is slavish 
(§ 6) and a moral defect, 
we must have a certuin amount of 
anger. This amount must be duly 
regulated, but where the true mean is 
cannot be laid down in the abstract 
(ov padiov TG Adyp amododva); it 


hence 


depends on the particular cireum- 
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stances, and must be left to the in- 
tuitive judgment of the mind (éy 77 
aicOjoe: 7 Kpicts). 

3-6 BPovAcTa yap—éavdparodades | 
‘For the term 
one that should be dispassionate and 
not carried away by his feeling, but 
should be angry in the way, at the 
things, and for so long a time, as the 


“mild man” means 


mental standard may have appointed. 
Yet this character seems rather to 
incline to error on the side of de- 
ficiency, for the mild man is more apt 
to pardon than to resent. But the 
deficiency is a moral fault (Weyera.), 
whether it be called perhaps (tis) 
want of anger, or whatever else. 
For men seem fools who do not feel 
anger at things at which they ought 
to feel it, or in the manner they ought, 
or at the time they ought, or with the 
persons they ought. Such a man 
seems to be devoid of feeling and of 
the sense of pain, and since nothing 
provokes him, he seems not to know 
how to defend himself: but to suffer 
VOL. II. 








M 


insult or to stand by and see one’s 
friends insulted is servile.’ 

BovAera yap 6 mptos|] BovAera ap- 
pears to be used here in a doubtful 
sense, something between ‘the word 


mild means, &e, and ‘the mild 
man has a tendency to,’ &c.; ef. ch. 
i. § 5, note. 


To Se mpomnAdaxiCsuevoy|] Had the 
Ethics been composed on a psycho- 
logical plan, what is said here might 
have been arranged under the head of 
Ouuds, and would have been connected 
with the relation of @uuds to courage, 
which is discussed above, Eth. m. 
vill. 10-12. The present passage is 
admirably illustrated by Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, Act II. Scene 2: 


‘Am I a coward? 
Who ealls me villain? breaks my 
pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in 
my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the 
lie i'the throat 
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As deep as to the lungs? Who does 
me this ? 

Ha! why I should take it: 
cannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack 
gall 

To make oppression bitter.’ 


for it 


7 7 & brepBory—ylveta| ‘Now 
the excess is possible under all heads, 
the wrong people, the wrong things, 
than is right. 
However, these excesses cannot all 
This would 
For eyil destroys even 
itself, and if it exist in its entirety, 
it becomes unbearable.’ Psychologi- 
cal reasons might be assigned why 
the same person cannot be passionate, 
peevish, and sulky. But Aristotle 
here gives an abstract generalization 
—that the different forms of eyil are 
mutually destructive, and that it is 
only by tempering evil with a certain 
admixture of good that its existence 
can be borne. 


more, quicker, longer, 


coexist in the same man. 
be impossible. 


8 cupBaiver 8—damromavoyra| ‘This 
happens because they do not keep in 
their but make immediate 
reprisals, so that their anger is be- 
trayed by their hastiness, and then 
they are done.’ 


anger, 


The words 7 pavepot 





eict can have nothing to do with the 
principle given in the I?hetoric, u. ii. 
1, that anger desires to make itself 
manifestly felt, else we must have 
had 7 pavepol dv etnoav. The Para- 
phrast simply renders od karéxovot 
Thy dpyhv, ovdé kptimrovaww, &dAAa etd- 
yovta kal dudyovtat evOds. 

g of &xpdxodn| ‘The hasty.” The 
older form of this word is a«pdxedo. 
The etymology appears to be &xpos 
and xoAn, as if ‘on the point’ or 
“extreme verge of anger.’ On the 
same analogy we find the word 
akpoopadns, ‘on the verge of being 
overturned, ‘ricketty,’ cf. Plato, 
Repub. p. 404 B. Plato speaks of 
passionate and peevish people as 
having become so through the ener- 
vating of an originally noble and 
spirited temperament. Cf. Repub. 
p- 411 B—413: éay be Ovpoedy (et 
apxiis AGBn), ac0ev7 morhoas Toy Bupdy 
cktppowoyv dareipydoato, amd opikKpav 
Taxd epebiCiuevdy Te Kal KataoBevyi- 
fevoy. axpdxodor ory Kar dpytAo ayri 
Cumoedods yeyévnvrat, SuvoKkoAlas eu- 
TAEOL, K.T.A. 

10 of b€ muxpol_—idos|] ‘But the 
sulky are hard to bring round, and 
are angry a long time, for they keep 
in their wrath. Now there is a 
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account of sulkiness, on which 


nothing more need be said. 


natural termination, when one has 
wreaked one’s resentment, 
revenge stops anger by substituting 


since 
13 6 d€ Ka) ev Tots mpdteEpoy elpnrat| 


a feeling of pleasure for that of pain. 
But if this does not take place, these 
people continue to feel their burden. 
Their feeling is not manifest, and so 
no one reasons them out of it, while 
to digest it internally requires time. 
Therefore such persons are exceedingly 
vexatious both to themselves 
their best friends.’ An 


and to 
admirable 





This refers to Hth. m. ix. 7-9, which 
passage is with some amplification 
almost exactly repeated here. This 
part of the Ethics is written with a 
constant reference to Book IL, and 
yet as if the subject had been taken 
up again to be worked out after an 


interval. 
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VI. The next subject is the regu- | ment and whole spirit of a man in 
lation of one’s deportment in society, | society is rightly treated as most 
with regard especially to complacency | generic, and placed first. In Book II. 
or the reverse. Thisalsoisa balance | the name Ala is unreservedly given 
between extremes, avoiding on the | to the quality in question, but here no 
one side surliness (7b dtcxKoAov), and 
on the other side the conduct both of | blance to friendship is pointed out. 


name is assigned, and only a resem- 





the weak assentor (&peoxos), and of 5 ov yap ouolws—Avreiy| ‘For it is 
the interested flatterer (kéAat).° The | not fitting that we should pay the 
balance has no name, it is most like | same regard to familiars and to 


friendship, but differs fromit in being | strangers, nor again have we an 


devoid of affection, and being ex- | equal title to put them to pain.’ 
tended to all in proper degrees. | This latter clause is explained in 


There is a slight departure here from | §§ 7-9, where it is laid down that 
Book II. vii. 11-13, and it may be | though the general object will be to 
said that the present treatment is an | give pleasure, yet that a man must 
improvement. Before (/.¢.) it was | bring himself to give pain on ocea- 
said, there are three virtues connected | sion, with a view to important moral 
with speech and action in society: the | consequences in the future. He 
first is about what is true, the others | would, of course, feel himself more 
about what is pleasant. Buthere the | bound to exercise this duty with 
regard to friends, povvi€ew is a 


quality which concerns the deport- 
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care to please, as care for the welfare | oneself to show complacency. (2) It 
of the persons in question. may be hurtful to some member of the 

6-7 Kaddrov —dvoxepavet] ‘We company. These cautions show the 
have said generally that (the good man) | moral and thoughtful spirit by which 


general expression, implying as much nance.’ (1) It may be derogatory to 
| 


will associate with people as he ought, | Aristotle would have conduct in 
but we may add (8é) that, with a con- | society regulated. The following 
stant reference to what is noble and | section prescribes the bearing of a 
good, he will aim at not giving pain, | finished gentleman, giving to all their 
or at contributing pleasure. The | due, It must not be forgotten that 
province of his virtue lies among the | Aristotle himself had played the 
pleasures and pains that arise out of | part, not only of a philosopher, but 
social intercourse, and wherever in | also of a courtier. 

giving pleasure he would dishonour | 9 dteKodos] Eudemus uses the 
or injure himself, he will make a | word ad@d5ys to denote this character 
difficulty, and rather choose to give | (Eth. Lud. mt. vii. 4), in which he is 
pain than such gratification. And if | followed by Theophrastus ( Characters, 
there be something which will bring, | ¢. 15) and the author of the Magna 
to any considerable degree, disgrace or | Moralia (1. xxix.). Eudemus makes 
harm on the doer, while opposition | the mean state oeuvdrns, which is a 
will give him slight pain, he will not | departure from the present  treat- 
approve it, but will show his repug- | ment. 
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VII. There follows another name- 
less excellence closely connected with 
the former, having still to do with 
demeanour in society; this, by a 
curious formula, is termed the regu- 
lation of boastfulness (# THs aAaCo- 
velas pecdtns). The boastful man lays 
claim to honourable qualities which 
he does not possess, or to a greater 
degree than he possesses them (doe? 
mpoomointiKds Tey evidtwy civat K.T.A.), 
while the ironical man denies or 
understates his own merits. The 
balance between these two is found 
in the straightforward character 
(ab0ekacrds tis), who in word and 
deed neither diminishes nor exagge- 
rates his own good qualities. In 
Eth. wu. vii. 12, the provisional name 
éAndea was given to this virtue, but 
here Aristotle points out that it is to 
be distinguished from ‘truth,’ in the 
more serious sense of the word, that 
‘truth’ which makes the difference 
between justice and injustice. What 
he is at present concerned with is 
merely a truthfulness of manner, 
though he confesses (§ 8) that this 
has a moral worth (émemns), and 





that the man who is truthful in little 
things will also be truthful in more 
important affairs. 

3 elpwy] This is an excessively 
difficult word to express in English. 
‘Tronical’ has acquired an association 
of bitterness and taunting, —‘Dissem- 
bler’ of craft. If we render it by 
‘over-modest’ we trench upon the 
qualities of the purpdpuxos, and imply 
too much that is connected with the 
whole character. 
spoken of is simply an affair of the 
there appear to be two 
forms of it, one that refined species 
exhibited by Socrates, the other an 
affectation of humility which is really 
contemptible. There is perhaps no 
one English word to express these 
two forms, the only resource appears 
to be to use the word ‘ Ironical’ in a 
restricted sense. Theo- 
phrastus (Char. I.) is already used in 
a worse sense than in Aristotle, to 


Eipwrefa as here 


manner ; 


Elfpwy in 


denote one who dissembles for selfish 
motives, and whose whole life is artifi- 
cial and deceitful. 

av0exactos| probably from avrd 
éxaorov ‘everything exactly as it is,’ 
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and hence a 
‘ straightforward’ man. 

5—6 gor 5e—daAalev] ‘Now it is 
possible to practise both irony and 
boastfulness either with or without 
a particular motive. But in general a 
man speaks, acts, and lives, in accord- 
ance with his character, unless he 
have a particular motive. Falsehood 
is in itself base and reprehensible, and 
truth is noble and praiseworthy. And 
thus the truthful man, who occupies 
the mean, is praiseworthy, while those 
who strive to give a false impression 
of themselves are both reprehensible, 
and especially the boaster.’ Aristotle 
first appears to assert that both irony 
and boastfulness are prompted gene- 
rally by a particular motive, for, if it 
were not so, men would be simple and 
natural. Afterwards we are told that 
boastfulness is a condition of the will 
(€v 77 mpoapécer), that it aims at either 
gain or reputation,—that irony may 





‘matter-of-fact’ or | spring from a motive of refinement, 


or again from vanity itself. These 
things however may aim at reputation 
and yet be instinctive, the desire for 
reputation forming part of men’s na- 
tural impulses. 

8 ddfere F &y—emraverds| ‘But 
this character appears to possess a 
moral excellence. For the lover of 
truth, who adheres to what is true 
even in things where it does not 
matter, will be still more truthful in 
affairs of importance, for he will 
surely avoid a lie when it appears as 
something base, when he avoided it 
The 
writing here is a little careless, since 


before merely for its own sake.’ 


above, all lies were declared to be 
essentially base, but here a contrast 
seems to be drawn between the 
‘white lie’ in society, and the base lie 
in affairs of importance. It throws 
great light upon the nature of Ari- 
stotle’s table of the so-called ‘ virtues’ 
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to observe that he excludes from 
them truth proper, and admits truth- 
fulness of manner. 

1o—12 6 6 pel(w—képdous| ‘ But 
the man who pretends to better qual- 
ities than he really possesses, if he 
has no motive, shows like a mean 
man, for else he would not have de- 
lighted in the falsehood, though he 
seems foolish rather than bad, 
posing there is a motive, if it be re- 
putation or honour, the boaster is not 
to be severely blamed, but if it be 


Sup- 


money, directly or indirectly, his con- 
duct is more discreditable. The boaster 
is not constituted by a given faculty, 
but by a particular condition of the 
will; for it is in accordance with his 
moral state, and by reason of his 
character, that he is a boaster, just as 
a man is a liar,—though the latter 
takes pleasure in falsehood itself, 
while the former aims at either repu- 
tation or gain.’ 

tes 6 cAa¢éy| This makes no sense. 





The Paraphrast omits os altogether, 
rendering the, passage, ef 5€ Tivos 
Evena Mpoomoetrat, ei wey Sdéns 7) TimTs 
ov Alay Wextds 6 adraley. 
his example seems the simplest: 
remedy. One of the MSS. omits 4, 
which would give the sense ‘he is not 
very blameable considering that he is 
a boaster.’ 

12 ove ev TH Suvduer—Grr’ ev 7H 
mpocipeoer| Cf. the well-known pas- 
sage [?het. 1. i. 14, where the Sophist 
is said to be distinguished from the 
Dialectician not intellectually but 
morally, 6 yap copiotixds ok ev TH 
duvdmer GAN ev TH Tpoapeet. 

13 This is a very happy observation, 
that desire for reputation makes men 
pretend to virtue, power and the like; 
but desire for gain makes them pretend 
to useful arts the possession of which 
cannot be tested; thus a man will 
give himself out to be a clever sooth- 
sayer or doctor. 

14—15 of 8 elpwves—araCovindy] 


To follow - 
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‘Tronical persons, in depreciating 
themselves, exhibit it is true a certain 
refinement of character, for they do 
not appear to speak in that way for 
the sake of gain, but to avoid pom- 
posity. These persons are especially 
given to disclaiming the possession of 
honourable qualities, just as Socrates 
used to do. But they who make a 
pretence about things petty and obvious 
are called ‘affected fops,” and are de- 
spised by every one. Sometimes this 
kind of conduct appears to be really 
pretension, as in the case of the Laco- 
nian dress; for both the excess and 
the extreme of deficiency are of the 
nature of boasting.’ 

getvyovtes Td GyKnpdv] Cf. above 
§ 9: 
émaxOeis Tas imepBodads eivat. 

7a éydota] Such as wisdom and 
the like, ef. § 2, where ra @&dota is 
used in the same sense, an unusual 
one in Aristotle. Cf. th. vu. i. 5, 
and note. 

oiov Kal Swxpdtyjs}| On the Irony 
of Socrates, see Vol. I., Essay IL, p. 
114. 

15 mpooroovmevot] It is impos- 
sible to understand this in the sense 
of ‘disclaiming’ which the context 
requires. The Paraphrast supplies 4? 
divac@a, and explains it very clearly, 
as follows, ds 6€ od udvoy Ta peydAa 

VOL. II. 


euperAcatepoy yap palverar dic Td 





kal €vydota AAG Kal Ta wikpa& amrapvetTat, 
& d7Ads 
mposmoretTar uh SvvacOat. 
Totovmevus can never have been con- 
sciously meant to stand for this. 
There must have been some slip 
about the writing. Two of the MSS. 
read ui) tpooroovmevor, This sort of 
variation in MSS. does not show what 
was the original reading, but only that 
the transcribers felt a difficulty. 


duvduevos Tatra 
But mpoo- 


Kah €oTL 


VIII. 1 Ovens 5¢—rowottey akover | 
‘Rest also being a part of human life, 
and an element of this being playful 
diversion, we find here likewise the 
sphere for a certain harmonious man- 
ner of intercourse, and the possibility 
of both speaking and hearing the right 
sort of things in the right way ; though 
there will be a difference as to whether 
one is the speaker in such matters or 
listens to what is said.’ 

Aristotle considers the virtue of wit 
or tact (ef émidetios ef7 ebtpdmedos 
Aéyetat) to be concerned with the 
amusing and sportive element in 
society, and to be a balance between 
buffoonishness that sacrifices all pro- 
priety to the ludicrous, and dulness 
that is incapable of either making or 
appreciating a joke. Aristotle does 
not here enter into the philosophy of 
the ludicrous, or inquire what is a 


La) 
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joke and why it pleases. Nor does | creatures who lay in wait at the 


he lay down any canons for the regu- 
lation of wit, except such general ones 
as that ‘nothing should be said which 
is unworthy of a gentleman’ (adrepuy 
oiy Toy ev oK@mTOVvTa dpiaTéoy TH 
Aéyew & mpérer €devbepiy,;), that the 
hearer must not be shocked, &e. On 
the whole he leaves it indefinite, say- 
ing that tastes differ, and the educated 
man will be a law to himself. His 
account of wit then is negative and 
abstract, though perfectly just as far 
as it goes. 

Siarywyn 
is the passing of time, hence ‘diver- 
sion.’ Cf. Mctaphys. 1.1. 15: wAebver 
® ecipioxomevay texv@v, Kal TOY fev 


diaywyjs mera modias| 


mpos Tavarykaia Toy 5 mpds Siaywyiv 
ovoay. Eth. x. vi. 3: Karapetyouo. & 
em tas TolavTas Siaywyas Tay evdaL- 
poviComevwy of modAol. 

Bapordxor] This name seems origi- 


nally to have belonged to the vile 





altars to purloin the offerings, and 
hence to have been applied to those 
who thought nothing too low for them, 
buffoons who would descend to any- 
thing. 

3 01 D euueh@s—ra H0n] ‘ But they 
whose jocularity is in good taste are 
called men of elegant wit, as if it were 
nimble, byaname that signifies nimble- 
witted ; for such motions of wit seem 
to belong to the moral character, and 
characters, like bodies, are judged by 
their movements.’ Aristotle here calls 
attention to the etymology of ed7pd- 
meAos, as he did before to that of 
Ch. 128s: 


4 émimoAdCovros—xaplevres] 


UowrTos. 
* But 
as the ludicrous meets us at every 
turn (émiroAd(ovtos, cf. Eth. 1. iv. 4), 
and most people take pleasure in sport 
and jesting more than they ought, 
even buffoons get the name of witty 
just as though they were fine wits.’ 
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6 t60. 8 by—eboxnpooivny] ‘This | 6 5) xapleis—éavtg] ‘This then 
we may see from a comparison of the | will be the attitude of the refined and 
old and the new comedy. In the | liberal man, he being as it were a law 
former it is coarse language that pro- | to himself.’ Aristotle usually escapes 
vokes laughter, in the latter it is | from pure indefiniteness and relativity 
rather inuendo ; which makes no small | by asserting that the standard in each 
difference with respect to decorum.’ | case is to be found in the good, the 
This interesting remark is in accor- | wise, the refined man. This standard 
dance with what we know from other | is evidently the expression of the 
sources, of the comparative tameness | universal reason of man. It is not 
of the new comedy in relation to the | to be supposed that wit, beauty, or 
license of the old. Cf. Horace, 4.P. | goodness are mere matters of taste, 
281 sqq. as Aristotle would seem for a moment 

9 ov 8) mav—coKeinrew] ‘There- | to imply (7) kalré ye ToLodTov adpirrov; 
fore he will not give utterance to | &AAo yap BAAM pontéy Te Kal 75v). 
every jest, for the jest is a sort of | When he adds afterwards that the 
reviling, and the lawgivers forbid | educated man must be the standard 
certain kinds of reviling—they ought | of appeal, he means that the laws of 
doubtless to have forbidden (certain) | reason must decide. And _ these 
jests.’ “Evia must be understood as | might, had Aristotle thought it worth 
carried on from AoSopeiv to cxérrev. | his while, have been more drawn out 
Aristotle could never have wished | in reference to the question under dis- 
that jesting altogether should be for- | cussion. 
bidden by the law. 1o—12 These sections are an 
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almost verbal repetition of what was 
said, Hth. Uw. 11—13. They 
appear like an afterthought as com- 


vil. 


pared with /th, rv. vi. 1. 

We perhaps ought hardly to quit 
the present subject without alluding 
to the remarks which Aristotle has 
elsewhere thrown out on the nature 
of wit and of the ludicrous. The most 
striking are /het. m1. xi. 16, where 
he defines wit as ‘chastened inso- 
lence,’ 7 yap evTpameAla memaidevuevn 
UBpis eotty, and his account of the 
ludicrous, that it consists in a thing 
being out of place, anomalous, ugly 
and faulty, though not in such a way 
as to cause any sense of apprehension 
or pain. Poet. vy. 2: Td yap yedotdy 
€or auapTnud TL Kal aloxos avaduvoyv 
kal ov pOaprucdy, oioy evOds Tb yedoioy 
mpbowmoy aicxpdy Tt kal dveaTpaupmevoy 
tvev odvvns. This definition, which is 
to the highest degree penetrating, has 
been made by Coleridge the text for 
his admirable dissertations on wit and 
humour. See Literary Remains, 
Volar 


IX. 1—2 Mep) 8€ aidovs—eivas] 
‘Modesty we can scarcely with pro- 
priety describe as a virtue; for it has 
more of the feeling than of the state. 
It may, however, be defined as a kind 





of fear of eyil report; and in its effects 
it greatly resembles the fear of danger, 
for persons who are ashamed blush, 
and those who are in terror of death 
grow pale. Both therefore appear to 
be in a manner corporeal, which again 
approximates them to feelings rather 
than states.’ Aristotle, following out 
the programme given, Eth, m. vii. 
14—1I5, arrives now at the place for 
discussing two instances of the law 
of the balance existing in the instine- 
tive feelings of the mind (éy ois 
mabect perdtyntes), namely modesty 
and indignation. But from some 
cause his work is interrupted here ; 
indignation (Néueots) is not treated of 
at all, and the discussion on modesty 
is left unfinished. There is no men- 
tion of the extremes, shamelessness 
shamefacedness 
(katdmAntis), which are specified in 
Book II. (d. ¢.) and in Eth, Hud. m1. 
vii. 2. After stating that only to 
certain ages is ‘modesty’ suitable, 
and that only in a certain provisional 
sense (e& drofécews) can it be called a 
virtue, the chapter abruptly ends, a 
sentence having been added by some 
later hand which gives an appear- 
ance of finish to the book and 
awkwardly connects it with the open- 
ing of Book V. 
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3—5 aids is the apprehension of 
shame, Joined of course with a capa- 
city for strongly feeling it; neither 
modesty nor any other English word 
seems adequately to convey the force 
of aidés. Aristotle speaks of it as a 
desirable quality in tender age, before 
But in 
maturer life the necessity for it, and 


the character is formed. 
therefore its merit, ceases to exist. 
It might be said that sensibility to 
shame ought to be preserved with 
regard to acts that are conventionally 
(kara Sdfav) and not really («at 
adndey) disgraceful; but Aristotle 
says that any possibility of feeling 





shame must be avoided altogether, so 
that the former acts must not be done. 

7—8 ‘Modesty can only be good 
hypothetically: if a person were to do 
so and so, he would be ashamed. But 
this is not the way with the virtues. 
Though shamelessness and the having 
no sensibility about base acts is bad, 
it does not follow that to do such 
Just 
so continence is not a virtue, but a 
°EE brobdcews 
‘conditionally’ is opposed to amAds 
While the yirtues are 


things and feel shame is good. 
sort of mixed quality.’ 
‘absolutely.’ 


absolutely good, modesty is only con- 
ditionally so. 
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The same formula occurs before, Eth. 
I, Vil. 20: ikavdy €y riot 7d br1 SerxOFvan 
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fourth book having ended abruptly at 
the word pixth, Nicomachus or the 
editor, whoever he was, in all proba- 
bility added these clauses in order to 
give the book a seeming union with 
the three Eudemian books which were 
now to be grafted on. 


PLAN OF BOOK Y. 


ITHERTO all has been perfectly coherent and regular in the 
Ethics of Aristotle. Down to the ninth Chapter of Book IV., 
though all the parts may not have been composed at the same 
time, yet all belong to the same plan, and bear every mark of 
being the work of the same author. But the MS. of Book IV. 
seems suddenly to have broken off in the middle of a subject. 
Whether this was owing to mutilation, or to original incom- 
pleteness, there is now no means of saying. What is clear to us 
from internal evidence is, that the editor has at this point com- 
menced supplying a lacuna ; and accordingly three whole books are 
now introduced, which, though bearing a close resemblance to the 
style of Aristotle, and probably conveying, with only slight modifi- 
cations, his actual system, yet belong to the Hthics of Eudemus, 
Aristotle’s disciple, and thus have only an imperfect coherence with 
the present work. The chief arguments by which it is demonstrated 
that Books V., VI., VII, are only ‘copies’ from Aristotle by one 
of his school have been given, Hssay I., pp. 53-43. These argu- 
ments may be briefly recapitulated as follows. 

(1.) It is established both by probability and by internal 
evidence, that the Hudemian Ethics, and the Magna Moralia, are 
not works of Aristotle, but expositions of his system by his disciple 
Eudemus and by some later Peripatetic. 

(2.) The three books in question form part of the Hudemian, as 
well as of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

(3.) They belong naturally to the Kudemian Ethics and fit into 
them without causing the slightest irregularity. 

(4.) In the Nicomachean Ethics they are the cause of extreme 
irregularity, and of collisions and discrepancies which would be a 
disgrace to Aristotle as an author, if it could be supposed that he 
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had allowed them to remain in a work written by himself as a 
whole. 

(5.) In style they possess all the peculiarities of Eudemus as far 
as his writing can be distinguished from that of Aristotle. These 
peculiarities are a sort of confusion of expression, as if philosophical 
thoughts were slurred in the repeating—a want of method and a 
frequent tautology—a fondness for logical formule—and an 
abundance of quotations from different kinds of literature. 

(6.) In various philosophical questions, especially in psychology, 
these books contain an advance beyond the point arrived at in 
other parts of Aristotle’s works, the Politics, the Nicomachean Ethics, 
&c., but they are consistent with the views in the Hudemian Ethics. 
This last argument is the most important, but also the most subtle, 
and it can only be followed up in detail by a careful examination 
of different passages as they occur. 

(7.) Lastly, it may be said that there is no really strong argument 
in favour of attributing these books to the direct authorship of 
Aristotle, beyond a habit of belief which has depended on the 
question never being mooted. All arguments drawn from apparent 
quotations in the Politics, &c., on examination come to nothing. 

The present Eudemian book on Justice bears probably the same 
relation to Aristotle’s theory of Justice now lost, as the Eudemian 
theory of Pleasure in Book VII. bears to Aristotle’s theory of 
Pleasure given in Book X. The Eudemian books have all a 
peculiar indistinctness which taxes the reader’s thought to divine 
their exact bearing. But on consideration, the outlines of a method 
appear to show themselves through the mist. And accordingly, 
the following parts may perhaps be discerned in Book V. 

(1.) Justice having been defined to be ‘a state of mind that wills 
to do what is just,’ the first part of the book is concerned with 
determining, what is the just? (70 décacoy as distinguished from ducac- 
osuvn)» The abstract principle of ‘the just’ may either be iden- 
tified with all law and therefore with all morality ; or it may be 
restricted to its proper sense, fair dealing with regard to posses- 
sions, &c. (70 toov). In this restricted sense ‘the just’ finds its 
sphere either in distributions of the state, or in correcting the wrongs 
done in dealings between man and man. ‘Though justice is not 
retaliation, yet in all commerce, &c., there is a sort of retaliation. 
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(2.) Having settled the nature of ‘ the just,’ it follows to discuss 
‘justice,’ or this same principle manifested in the mind of the 
individual. This part of the subject is very imperfectly carried 
out. We miss the graphic impersonations of the virtues with 
which the fourth book of Aristotle’s Hthics is filled. We find 
nothing but a few barren remarks on voluntariness as necessary to 
make an act unjust, and deliberate purpose to constitute an unjust 
character. There isa large digression here on the proper sense of the 
word ‘justice.’ Justice, it is said, can only properly exist between 
citizens; it is a mere metaphor to talk of justice in families, &e. 
Civ. S.h7.——Ch., VL 

(3.) A set of questions are added, the answers to which go to 
supply deficiencies in the definition hitherto given of justice. The 
~ leading question is, Can one be injured voluntarily ? and the answer 
to this shows that justice implies a relation between two distinct 
wills and interests. It is again repeated that justice must be a 
settled state of the character; thus the just man could not at will 
be unjust. The subject is concluded by an assertion that justice is 
essentially a human quality. Ch. IX. 

(4.) An appendix follows on the nature of Equity, which isa 
higher and finer justice, dealing with exceptional cases and acting 
in the spirit not in the letter of the law. Ch. X. 

(5.) Ch. XI. is evidently superfluous and out of place. It touches 
on the already settled question, Cana man injure himself? The 
Eudemian Ethics were probably never finished, and this is the only 
account that can be given of the irregularity. 

This book, imperfect as it is if we look at it as a whole, is yet full 
of interesting suggestions, especially those in the fifth chapter on 
subjects which belong to political economy. It disappoints the 
reader, however, by seeming to approach questions, without abso- 
lutely dealing with them. Thus in Ch. II., there is very nearly 
a theory of the division of property; in Ch. IV., there is nearly a 
theory of punishment; and in Ch, V. nearly a theory of value and 
price. No one can say, however, that these questions are really 
met. There is considerable confusion in the treatment of cases of 
‘voluntary contracts,’ and it is left entirely uncertain to what head 
of justice these belong. But even were the political questions more 
satisfactorily treated in this book, it must be said that the moral 
view of justice as an individual virtue is left strangely deficient, 
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I. This chapter proposes and opens 
the discussion upon the nature of 
The 
points it contains are as follows. (1) 
Justice and injustice 
opposed to each other, as being two 
contrary states of mind. From the 
nature of one, we may infer its 
contrary the nature of the other, and 
if the one term be used in a variety 
of senses, the other term will be used 
in a corresponding variety of senses. 
(2) The term ‘unjust man’ is used in 
two senses, to denote one who is 
lawless, and one who is 
Therefore the term ‘just’ must 
denote both lawful and fair. (3) The 
lawful (7d véuiov) is simply all that 
the state has enacted for the welfare of 
its citizens. Therefore, in one sense, 
‘justice’ means fulfilling all the re- 
quirements of law. Thus it is no- 
thing else than perfect and consum- 
mate virtue. In this general sense 
justice is different from virtue only 
in the point of view which one would 
take in defining it. 


justice and injustice. chief 


must stand 


unfair. 


1 tola ueodtns| Aristotle proposed 
the question about the two kinds of 





justice, ‘in what sense are they mean 
states?’ w@s pecdrnres ciow (Lith. u. 
vii. 16), which is slightly different 
from the above. Cf. ch. vy. § 17 of 
this book. 

2 9 8€ aKxéebis—mpoepnuevats | 
‘And let our inquiry be according to 
the same method as what has preceded.’ 
This probably refers to the way in 
which the moral virtues have been 
treated in the preceding Book of the 
Eudemian Ethics. There is nothing 
distinctive about this method, or diffe- 
rent from the procedure of Aristotle. 
What is most specially alluded to at 
present must be the fixing of the 
meaning of terms, which is now 
resorted to with regard to justice, 
and which was more or less employed 
before. Cf. £th. Hud. mw. vy. 1—3, 
where the general method and the 
style of the writing has great affinity 
Tlep) de 
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to the present opening. 
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meyeber tw) wuxns Kal duvduews. 5—6 Though a state does not in- 
K.T.A. elude its contrary, yet its contrary 
4 ovde yap zby advtdv—pdvovy] | may be inferred from it; and the 


‘(And I have specified them thus) 
for it is not the same with developed 
states as it is 
faculties. A faculty or a_ science 
appears to be the same of contraries, 
but a contrary state does not include 
its contraries, as, for instance, from 
health only healthful things and not 
the contraries of health are produced.’ 
Tap refers to the mention of both 
justice and injustice separately, and 
as opposed to each other. The writer 
accounts for this by saying that a 
divauis admits of contraries, but a 
€&is not (see Vol. I. Essay IV. p. 
187, 190). The style above is some- 
what careless, for we first have émuarqun 


with sciences and 





state itself may be known by its par- 
ticular manifestations (amd t@y tmo- 
ketmevev), just as a bodily condition is 
known from the symptoms. If the 
name of a state be used in more 
senses than one (7Aeovax@s), it follows 
usually that the name of its contrary 
will be used in more senses than one. 

amd tev broKkemevwy| As we might 
say, ‘from its facts,’ the broxelueva 
being the singular instances in which 
The 


meaning is, that Ta dikaa are to 


a general notion is manifested. 


dicatocvvn as good symptoms are to 
good health, Tév dmoxemévoy is an 
instance of the logical formule with 
which the writing of Eudemus abounds. 
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‘Now the 
term “justice” appears to be used in 
more senses than one, and so does the 


7 €oue 5€—kdeEtovow | 


term injustice, but, because there is 
a close between the 
ambiguous the ambiguity 
escapes notice, and the case is not the 
same as with things widely differing, 


resemblance 
senses, 


where the ambiguity is comparatively 
plain (5%An maddrov). <A_ physical 
difference appealing to the eye (kara 
thy idé€av) is widest, as for instance 
the word ‘key’ 
to denote the clavicular bone of 
animals, and that with which men 
lock doors.’ While the general 
upshot of this passage is clear enough, 
the writing is in itself very indistinct. 
Hence in translation it has been 
necessary to use expansion. To say 
that ‘ their equivocation escapes notice 
because it is close’ goes beyond the 
bounds of compression. 
Cf. the obscure and probably corrupt 
passage above cited from Eth, Eud. 
ih Ve 112 


is used ambiguously 


legitimate 


domep yap Kal Ta BAA Kard, 
Thy yerrviacw Kal duoidrnTa mexpl Tov 
AavOdvew wéppw mpordvTa, 

kata Thy idéav| This seems to mean 
Cf. Hth. 1. viii. 
16: 6 THY idéay mayaioxns. 


‘in external form.’ 





kAets| There is a pun attributed to 
Philip of Macedon—ef. Plutarch, Reg. 
et Imp. Apophth., Philippi rx.—which 
it has been thought that Aristotle here 
alludes to: 
ayelons ev ToheUy Ka) TOD BepamevovTos 


Ths KAELbOs a’T@ KaTe- 


iatpod mdvTws Te KAP ju€pay aitovvtos, 
AduBave, épn, boa PovrAc, tiv ‘yap 
kAeiv €xeLS. 

8—11 The word ‘unjust’ 
in three different senses to denote the 
lawless man, the greedy man, and the 
unfair man. The word ‘just’ may 
mean either the lawful man or the 
In this statement there is 


is used 


fair man. 
something illogical, for we notice at 
once that there are only two senses of 
the word ‘just’ to match the three 
We find in § 10, 
that unfairness (7d Gov) is a generic 
term, including both greediness (aAeo- 
vetia.) and also the collateral notion of 
selfishly avoiding evil. In short, to 
divide ‘unjust’ into lawless, greedy, 
and unfair, is a cross division. 
Evidently there are on each side 
(1) justice is divided 
into lawfulness or universal justice, 
and (2) fairness about property, or 
particular justice. Injustice is divided 
into (1) lawlessness or universal in- 
justice, and (2) about 
property, or particular injustice. 


senses of ‘ unjust.’ 


two terms: 


unfairness 
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the unjust man is greedy, he will be | mAovovoy 5€ vouiCoTdy copdy* 7d de 
concerned with things good, not all, | xpucot mA%Oos etn mor Ooov wHTE pépery 
but the “goods of fortune,” which | pare &yew dbvair’ Gddros 7) 6 cadppor. 
abstractedly are always goods, but | 12—15 In one sense all that is 
which are not so always to the in- | lawful is just; the law aiming at the 
dividual. (Men pray for these and | good of all, or of a part, of the citizens, 
follow after them, but they ought not | speaks on al/ subjects, and more or 
to do so; they ought to pray that | less rightly enjoins the practice of all 
what are abstractedly goods may be | the virtues. Justice, then, in this 
so to them, and they ought to choose | sense, may be said to be the practice 
the things which are good for them.)’ | of entire virtue towards one’s neigh- 
The goods of fortune are those which | bour. 
all men desire, though it isnot certain | 13 oToxaCduevor }} TOD Kow Tuupé- 
that they will prove goods to them. | povros x.7.A.] Cf. Ar. Pol. mm. vii. 5: 
The phrase 7d &mAG@s Gya4d becomes a | 7 ev yap Tupayvls ort povapxia mpds 





set formula in this book, ef. ch. vi. § 4; | 7d cuupépoy 7b Tov wovapxovvTos, 7 F 
ch. ix. § 17. The difficulties con- | dAryapxla mpds 7d Trav cimdpwr, 7 BE 
nected with prayer, arising out of | Syuoxpatia mpds TO auupepoy Td TaeY 
human ignorance, form the subject of | amdépwv. The term vopobetixh (§ 12) 
Plato’s Second Alcibiades. They are | occurs again in the Eudemian book, 
also alluded to, Laws, m1. p. 687. At | Eth. vt. viii. 2. The view given here 
the end of the Phedrus is given the | 
prayer of Socrates (279 B): 72 olre 


of Jaw, which is expressed still more 
| strongly below, ch. xi. § 1, is quite 
Tay re cal AAO Boo THOSE Oeoi, Soinré | different from modern views. Law is 


for KaA@ yeveoOar Thydobev Ewey F | here represented as a positive system 
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(though the instances quoted of its 
formule are all negative, wy Aelrew 
Thy Taiw, &e.), aiming at the regu- 
lation of the whole of life, sometimes, 
however, with a bias of class-interests, 
and sometimes only roughly executed 
(amecxediacuévos). This educational 
and dogmatic character of the law 
was really exemplified to the greatest 
extent in the Spartan institutions. 
Athens rather prided herself (accord- 
ing to the wise remarks which Thucy- 
dides puts into the mouth of Pericles) 
on leaving greater liberty to the in- 
dividual. But Plato and Aristotle 
both made the mistake of wishing for 
an entire state-control over individual 
life. 

14. T% TOU Gydpetov] Cf. Eth. m1. 
viii. Enactments of the kind 
here mentioned form part of the 
system given in Plato’s Laws, pp. 
943—4. Modern statutes of military 
discipline against desertion, &c., fur- 
nish an exact parallel to these ancient 
laws, if we only consider that in the 
Greek cities the whole state was 
more or less regarded as an army. 

15 arn wey oty—€repov| ‘Now 
this justice is complete virtue, not 


pas 





absolutely, however, but in relation 
to one’s neighbour. There is a 
careless transition here 
vouiwa and Ta Sika to 7H Sicacoctyn. 
Correct writing would have required 
h xara tavta Sikaoovvyn or a similar 
phrase. Generally speaking, this first 
part of the Book is about 7é& Sliaa as 
distinguished from 7 diuxcaoclvn (see 
Plan of Book V.), TeAefa is here 
used apparently with no trace of the 
Aristotelian or philosophic sense, but 
simply as denoting ‘complete.’ 
15—20 Hence justice is often 
thought the best of the virtues, 
brighter than the evening or the 
morning star, the sum of all other 
excellence. It is the wse of virtue, 
and not in relation to oneself alone, 
but also towards others. Hence it 
has been defined ‘others’ profit.’ As 
he is the worst man who is bad both 


from Ta 


‘to himself and others, so he is the 


best who is good to himself and to 
others. This kind of justice is not a 
part of virtue, but the whole; it can 
only be distinguished from virtue 
when you come to define it, and dis- 
cover that you must take a different 
point of view for each. 
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ov@ €omepos x.7.A.| Thismay have | 4 mdoas dyvayKaiov GKodovbety Tas 
allusion to something in literature, | &AAas. 


now lost. At all events it is a fine 16 a&px} &vdpa| The same senti- 

saying. ment is expressed by Sophocles, 
év 5€ dicaoovvn| Given among the | <Antig. 175 sq. 

verses of Theognis (147 sq.) in the 17 GAAdrpiov ayabdv| Repeated 

following couplet : below, ch. vi. § 6. Cf. Plato’s 


Repub. 1. p. 343 C: &yvoets Bri | pev 


év 5 Sixaroodyy TvAATBSny Wao’ apeTh ; ; ; Geet 
dixarogdyn Kal 7d Sikatoy aAoTpiov 


oT, 


> ~ wv Lend / 
= ayaboy Ta bvTl, TOU KpelrTOVds TE Kah 
mas 5€ 7 Gvhp dyads, Kipve, Sika.os 24 sy ; P 


a2p &ipxovtos ouupépov, oikela 5 Tod 


meouévou Te kal Umnpetodvtos BAGBn 
mpos €repov] Fritzsche quotes Eurip. | (see Vol. I. Essay I. p. 109). The 
Heracl. 2: sophistical and sneering definition of 
bas hy , ; justice is here repeated without com- 

6 uty blkaos Tots TeAaS TEpUK’ AYA. eeue eee ’ 
et 1 ay > D ment, being accepted as a testimony 

5 & eis Td KEpdos AN Exwv aveipmevoy, a ne 
, , to the unselfish character of justice. 

moka 7 &xpnotos Kal cuvaddAacoel : 

Bapis, 

aitg 8 &pioros. 


20 Th 5& Siapéper—apery] ‘ But 
what the difference is between virtue 
and this kind of justice is clear from 
And Ar. Pol. mt. xiii. 3: kowwvixhyy | what we have said already. They 
yap dperhy cival payev Thy dixaocdvny, | are the same, only conceived diffe- 
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rently ; viewed as a relation to others 
the state is Justice, viewed as a state 
of the mind simply, it is virtue.’ 

70 8 elvat ov 7d ats] This logical 
formula occurs again Lh. vi. viii. 1, 
where it is said that wisdom and 
politics are the same state of mind, 
only their essence is differently con- 
ceived (7b pevtor elyar ov Tardy 
avrats). On the force of elva:, see 
ith. H. vi. 17, note. In both of 
these Eudemian passages, where it is 
said of two things that ‘they are 
the same, only their elya is diffe- 
rent,’ we must understand that the 
results are the same, but the essential 
nature, the causes, and what the 
Germans would call the Grund-begriff, 
or fundamental conception, are diffe- 
rent. Thus the first idea about 
justice (in the widest sense) is, that 
it is a relation to others. The first 
idea about virtue is, that it is a 
regulation of the mind. There is a 
slightly different application of the 
formula, Arist. De Anima, mm. il. 4: 
N S&€ TOU aicOnTod evepycia Kal Tis 
aigOnoews 7 avT? bev eoTt Kad ula, Td 
de elya: ov taitoy airats. ‘Now the 
consciousness of an object is identical 
with and inseparable from the con- 
sciousness of the sensation of it, but 
yet in conception these differ from 
each other fundamentally.’ Here we 
have two distinct sides or ‘moments’ 
represented as, though logically dis- 
tinct, yet inseparable. 

Plato in discussing justice had first 
to clear the subject of sophistical 
notions, and to prove that justice did 
not depend alone upon human insti- 





tutions, but far more on the nature of 
the human soul. Thus he concluded 
by defining it to be a just balance in 
The Aristotelian 
It is as- 


the mind itself. 
starting-point is different. 
sumed that justice proceeds from the 
development of man’s nature as a 
‘political creature.’ Also it is assumed 
that in political institutions there is 
something which is absolute and not 
merely conventional (Hth. vy. vii. 
1—5). Then the only question is, 
what are the exact limits of justice 
itself? To which the answer is, that 
we may either regard it in the 
broadest sense as including the whole 
of right dealing with others, or, mere 
restrictedly, as right dealing in respect 
of property and advantages of all 
kinds. 


II. This chapter consists of three 
parts. (1) It brings arguments to 
prove the existence of a particular 
kind of injustice, relating chiefly to 
property, from which the existence of 
a particular kind of justice might also 
be inferred, §§ 1-—6. (2) It sets aside 
universal justice as not being the 
object of discussion to the present 
book, §§ 7—11. (3) It divides par- 
ticular justice into two kinds, distri- 
butive and corrective, §§ 12—13. 

1—6 The arguments brought to 
prove the existence of a particular 
kind of, injustice reduce themselves 
apparently to an appeal to language. 

(1) We speak of the coward as 
‘doing wrongly’ (a3iceiv); also we 
speak of the man who.takes more 
than his share, as ‘doing wrongly ;’ 
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the latter use of the termsis evidently | (xar’ adicfav). Hence there is a kind 


| 
different from the former. | of wrong separate from universal 


(2) A crime committed for the sake | injustice,’ &e. However this is only 
of gain is called a ‘wrong’ distinc- | a matter of statement; there is no 


tively, rather than by the name it | doubt that adie with regard to pro- 
would have had, were this motive of | perty means something special, and 


gain not present. different from &i«fa in the sense of 

(3) While all other wrongs (a5:«f- | wrong-doing in general. In English 
pata) are referred each to some evil | ‘injustice’ is not used to mean vice 
principle, such as cowardice, intem- | generally; though its opposite ‘just’ 


perance, and the like; acts of unjust | is occasionally used in the transla- 
gain ure referred to no other principle | tion of the Bible as equivalent to 
except ‘injustice,’ which accordingly | ‘righteous,’ and in a sense answer- 
must be used in a special sense and | ing pretty nearly to that of vduuos. 
denote a special vice in the mind. 4 rr ei 6 wev—xepdalverv] ‘Again 
The statement of the first of these | if one man commits an adultery for 
arguments in the text is extremely | the sake of gain, making a profit by 
confused. It is put in such a way | it, and another man does the same for 
that it would as well prove any other | lust, lavishing money (mpoori@els) and 
vice as mAeovetia to be particular | incurring loss; the latter would 
injustice. Suppose we substituted | rather be deemed intemperate than 
‘idleness’ in the text for ‘grasping’; | covetous, the former would be called 
it would then be true to say, ‘When a | unjust, but not intemperate; evi- 
man is idle, he often errs in none of | dently because of his gaining by it.’ 
the other vices, certainly not in all, | Fritzsche (upon i. 14) quotes Aeschines 
but yet he acts with a certain faulti- | Socraticus, m. 14: doxe? 8 ky oan 
ness (for we blame him) and wrongly | &vOpwros ef porxeder Tas Tov médas 
VOL. II. ly 
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yuvaikas em apyupty, adicetv ay 7} ov, 
kal Tatra mévTo. Kal THS méAEwWS Kal 
TOY VOUMY KWAUOYTOD ; 

6 w&are—orovdaios| ‘So that it 
is plain that there is a particular kind 
of injustice distinct from the uni- 
versal kind, having the same name by 
reason of a kindred nature (cvvéyv- 
Hos), because its definition falls under 
the same genus. For both have 
their whole force consisting in a rela- 
tion to others, but the one is con- 
cerned with honour, property, or 
safety (or by whatever one name one 
might sum up all such things), and is 
prompted by the pleasure of gain, 
but the other has to do with the 
whole sphere of virtue.’ 

ovyévupos| What logie ealls ‘ ana- 
logous.’ We before had the word 
duwvuuia to denote ‘equivocation’ 
(c.i. § 7), see Eth. 1. vi. 12, and note; 
and ef. Ar. Categor. i. 3: Zuvévupa de 





Aéyerar Gy TO TE bvOUa KoWwdy Kal 5 
kata Tovvoua Adyos THs ovcias 6 avrés. 
“Buat—as- 
(énet) ‘unequal’ and ‘ more’ are not 
the same, but stand related to each 
other as part to whole (for ‘more’ is 
a species of ‘ unequal’), so (at) the 
unjust principle and habit belonging 
respectively to the two kinds we have 
mentioned are not the same but dif- 
ferent, this from that, the one being as 
part, the other as whole. For this injus- 
tice (about property) is a part of uni- 
versal injustice, and the correspondent 
justice is a part of universal justice.’ 
The only way to give any meaning to | 
this indistinct passage is to consider 
what is said ‘more’ and 
‘unequal’ to have nothing to do with 
mAcovetia, but simply to be an illustra- | 
tion of a part included by a whole. 
Particular justice includes all the 
generic qualities of universal justice, 
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no less than as a particular virtue it | Citizen, but simply a good man, we 
includes all the generic qualities of | must afterwards determine whether it 
universal virtue. Some MSS. read | belongs to politics or some other pro- 
emel 5€ 7d Svicoy Kal Td mapdvouor, vince. For perhaps the idea of the 
from not understanding the force of | good man is not the same as that of 
the illustration applied in éwef. It is | the citizen in every case.’ 


. (4 > , . . 
no wonder that confusion should have vetepoy Siopiaréoyv| This is an un- 
been caused when the writer was at fulfilled promise in the Ewdemian 
so little pains to avoid it. Ethics as they stand. Nor can this 


1o—11 We may set aside justice | exact question be said to be touched 
in the wider sense as being identical | Upon in the Micom. Eth. In the 
with the exercise of virtue, and also | Politics Aristotle very decisively pro- 
the principle on which it depends | nounces that education should be all 
(kal 7d dieaoy 82), this being simply | public, @e, under the control of 
the inculcation of virtue by the state. | government and reduced to one 
(The question as to whether private | Standard, ef. Pol. vir. i. 3: "Enel & 
education is the same as public, | & 7) TéAos TH méAEL mde, havepdy Bre 
whether the good man is the same as | Kal Tijv moudelay ulay Kal thy abriy 
the good citizen, may be discussed avarykatov elvat wavrwy Kal radtns Thy 
hereafter).—This seems to be the | @mmeAcay elvat kowhy cal wh Kar 
train of thought, the whole of § 11, | ‘lav, dv Tpdqov viv Exagros emmedctrat 
being parenthetical. oyeddy yap ra | TOY abrov TéKvwy idla Te Kal udOnow 
MOAAG K.T.A, iS a mere repetition of | ‘lav, hy dy Sétn, Fiddoxwy. He also 
ch. i. § 14. after a discussion pronounces that on 

7a 3€ rointixa—maytl] ‘Now the | the whole the virtue of the man and 
enactments productive of entire virtue of the citizen is the same, cf. Pol. um. 
are those which have been made with | iv. and 1m. xviii. Eudemus then in 
regard to education for publie life. the present place appears to depart to 
With regard to individual education, | some extent from the views of Ari- 
according to which one is not a good | stotle, 

P2 
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TH 08 Plain, oiov aixia dsopog Javaros aprayy mipwors 


, id 
HAXNYOLIA T POT ALLO (LOS. 
syn \ ~s 
Evel 6 


od > BANS Bd \ \ ANY 4 
0 FT AO0IX0G AYVIO0GC XAL TO HOLHKOY AVIC OY, 





avipi 7 ayabe elvor] ‘The essen- 
tial idea of a good man.’ On this 
formula, see Hth, 11. vi. 17, note. 

12—13 Particular justice is now 
divided into distributive and correc- 
tive justice. For all details connected 
with these two forms, see the follow- 
ing chapters. It must be observed 
at present that there is some confusion 
in the account at its outset, for ‘vo- 
luntary transactions’ (74 éxotova cuvar- 
Adyuara) ‘such as buying, selling, 
lending, pledging, using, depositing, 
and hiring,’ are said to come under the 
head of corrective justice, as well as 
‘involuntary transactions.’ But this 
is not entirely the case ; we find that 
in all bargains the principle of 
geometrical proportion comes in 
(which does not belong to corrective 
justice), and we find in fact that volun- 
tary transactions are not touched upon 
in the chapter which treats of cor- 
rective justice. They are discussed 
to some extent in chapter v., but 
not assigned to any particular head. 


III. This chapter, without for- 





mally announcing its subject, treats 
of distributive justice. The main 
points with regard to it are as 
follows. Justice implies equality, and 
not only that two things are equal, but 
also two persons between whom there 
may be justice. Thus itis a geometrical 
proportion in four terms; if A and B 
be persons, C and D lots to be 
divided, then as A is to B, so must 
C be to D. And ajust distribution 
will produce the result that A +C will 
be to B+D in the same ratio as 
A was to B originally. In other 
words, distributive justice consists in 
the distribution of property, honours, 
&e., in the state, according to the 
merits of each citizen. 

With regard to this principle, 
though the text is not explicit, yet 
it appears to be (1) really applicable 
in all cases of awards made by the 
state, (2) ideally to be capable of a 
wider application as a _ regulative 
principle for the distribution of pro- 
perty and all the distinctions of 
society. As to the history of the 
doctrine, we find it shadowed out by 


EL o1T.} 
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TOUTO 0 £O0TI TO2 


» Si 3'e , \ , > Ne aN , Ne Ne Sv 
loov* ey OTOL Yee ™ pages EOTL TO TACOY XML TO EAATTOY, 


> \ \ we 
EOThL XAb TO LOO0Y. 


Plato in the great idea of a harmony 
and proportion ruling in the world, ef. 
Gorgias, p. 507 E: pact ® of copol, 
@ KaAAlkAets, kal ovpavdy Kal yiv Kal 
Geods Kal avOpdmouvs Thy Ko.wwviay 
ouvéexew Kal pirlay kal xoomidrnTa Kal 
cwppootvyy Kal Sicadrnta, Kal 7d 
bAov TodTO 51a TavTa Kdomoy KadovoL, 
& étaipe, ovk akooulay, ovde axodagtay, 
ob dé poi Soxets ov mpocéxew Toy vovv 
rovras, Kal tadra copds dv, aAAG 
AAnVE oe Sri H isdrys TH yewmeTpiKy 
kal év @Oeots kal ev avOpmmos péeya 
divatary ot 5 mAcovetlay ote Sety 
ackeiv: yewuerplas yap auedets. There 
is a still nearer approach to the pre- 
sent doctrine in the Laws, p. 757 B, 
where it is said that there are two 
kinds of equality; one is a mere 
equality of number and measure, the 
other is the ‘award of Zeus,’ the 
equality of proportion. Tv 5€ aAnde- 
oratny Kal aplorny icdtnTa ovKeTt fa- 
Siov mavtl idety. Ards yap 5h xpiois 
éort Kal tots avOpdmos Gel ocuiKpa 
bev emapket’ wav 5 Booy by erapKern 
morcow 7H Ka ididras, may” ayaa 
T pev yap pelCom 

€AdtTove opiKpdTepa 


aarepyacerat, 

Trelw, TH BE 
veuer, méetpia Sid00ca mpos THY alTay 
3) Kah 
pelCoor mey mpos apetiy adel pelCous- 
Tots 5€ rovvavtiov exovow apeTis TE 


ptiov éxarépp* Kat TLULGS 


kal maidelas Tb mpémov éxarépois 
amoveuet Kata Ad-yov. 

It is remarkable that the terms 
‘distributive and corrective justice’ 
are not found in the Politics of Ari- 
stotle, though this distinction and the 
various points connected with it in 
reality belong much more to political 
than to ethical science. However, 
though the zame of distributive 


justice does not occur, yet the idea of 








> > \ YN v7 \ 7 
EL OUY TO KOILXOY AVITOY, TO OlxaLOY3 


it is fully developed in Politics, mm, 
ce. ix.—a passage from which it is not 
improbable that the present chapter 
may be partly taken, though an inter- 
polated reference (ka0dmep elpnrar mpd- 
TEpov €v Tois HOiKoOts) gives the passage 
in the Politics a fallacious appearance 
of haying been written later, and of 
having accepted conclusions from the 
present book. Far rather it is likely 
that the conception of ‘ distributive 
justice, having been received as a con- 
ception from Plato, and farther worked 
out by Aristotle in his Politics, only 
became stereotyped into a phrase in 
the after-growth of his system, at the 
end of his own life, or in the exposi- 
tion of his views made by Eudemus. 
It is in speaking of the ‘oligarchical 
and democratical principles of justice’ 
that Aristotle says: (§ 1) mavres yap 
dmrovra Sixalov twds, GAG péxpe 
Twos Tpo€pxovral, Kal A€yovoww ov way 
7d Kuplws Sixaiov. Otov Sore? Yrov 1d 
dixaoy elvat, kal Et, GAN’ ov Tac 
GAAG Tots Yoos. Kal Td Boov Boxer 
Slxaoy elvar. Kal yap éoriv, GAN ov 
maow, GAG Tots avisois. of 5& TodT’ 
apatpodot, Td ois, Kal Kplvovcr KaKas, 
7) ® atrioy brit wep) abray h xplows: 
oxeddv & of wAciotoL paid Kpirad wep) 
Ttav oikeiwy, “Qor’ emel 7d Sikauoy 
tiotv, Kal Sijpntar toy adtoy rpdmov 
ent Te TAY Tpayudtwy Kad ois, + Kabd- 
mep elpnrat mpdtepoy ev ois OuKors, 
Thy pev Tov iodtnTa 
duoroyovat, Thy 5 ois aud¢icBnrodat. 
The conclusion is (Pol. mt. ix. 15) 
that they who contribute most to the 
joint-stock of virtue and good deeds 
in the state are entitled to a larger 
share in the control of affairs than 


Tpayuaros 


those who base their claims upon any 
other kind of superiority. 
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ra , \ \ ) Le cd \ of Ay, ey \ 
Ab PAYAL xab Ta eyxAypatra, otav 7 loo py loa y pa 
4 ld \ , f ~ / 
zloo toa eywot xal vepwvTas. ets ex Tod nat a&lay 
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1—4 These sections are full of 
confused writing. It is said ‘since 
the unjust is unequal, there must be 
a mean, which is equal; justice must 
be equal; the equal is a mean, there- 
fore justice must be a mean. As 
being equal justice implies two terms, 
as being a mean two extremes, as 
being just two persons, therefore it 
must be in four terms, &e.’ The 
general meaning is clear, but the 
statement, especially in § 4, is very 
faulty. A confusion is made by the 
introduction of the idea of wécoy with 
regard to justice, which at the present 
part of the argument was not required. 

6 «i yap my Yoo, «.7.A.] Cf Ar. 
Pol. mH. ix. 1 sq. 1. ¢: 

7 &t1 ek Tov—apethy] ‘Again this 
is clear from the principle of equality 
according to standard; for all agree 
that justice in distributions must be 
according to standard, but men are 
not unanimous in declaring the same 








While the democrats 
declare liberty, those who are for an 
oligarchy declare wealth or birth, and 
those who are for an aristocracy (in 
the highest sense) declare virtue.’ 
This is apparently taken from the 
saying in Aristotle’s Pol. 11. ix. 4: 
Of pév yap dy KaTa TL &viooL Gow, o1oy 


standard. 


Xphuacw, dws olovra avioo. elvan, of 
d dy Katd tt too, vioy édevbepia, bAws 
loot. Che 26> ik axes. [peas 
observable that Aristotle (//. ce.) twice 
speaks of men being equal in point of 
liberty, unequal in point of wealth or 
virtue ; but the above writer confuses 
this, and speaks of liberty being made 
the standard for distinctions. 

8—14 torw &pa—ayabod| ‘The just 
then is something proportionate. The 
proportionate is not restricted to pure 
number alone, but applies toeverything 
that admits the ideaof number. Pro- 
portion is an equality of ratios, and 


implies four terms at the least. Now 


IIl.] 
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/ / + NS > le 
dic, TETTAPR ETTA TH avanroya. 


wor éav 7 Tov B Teh7 
” \ \ A 7 : 
ZOTL OF HAL TO OlecoYv 


dy rétTapolw 2AayioTo! xal 6 AG 0S 0 ATO Ou) YYTQAL 
? ’ Tad 


yap | 6U.01WS, ois a xo a. 


20TH G20. ais 0 o bpos 7 p05 Tov 


3, oUTMW? 6 ry mos Tov 0, xah Leet oth, me 00 pos Tov 


7, 0 p mpog Toy 9. 
7 ors cubivcbe ‘ 


OTE xab 70 OnOY 7 206 TO OAoyv* 


orep 


xay obras curred, Oixalwg Tuvouasst. 


7 Cazes TOU & pou TW x xak 7 TO") ie} TO 0) oozeveis TO ey 


Srowvopey OlxaLsoy 20Th, was ie 200 TO OlxOLLOY TOUT. eoT! TOU 


Ope TO vArOyOV. 


avanoyoy' xanovos OF 


To yap avanroyoy (Leroy, TO OF Olxcuoy 
\ / / 
THY TOAUTHY AvArAoylay yewys- 





it is plain that ‘discrete proportion” 
is in four terms; but so also is ‘‘con- 
tinuous proportion,” for it uses the 
one of its terms as two, and names it 
twice over, thus,—as A is to B, so is 
Bto C. Bthen is twice named, and 
if it be set down twice over, the pro- 
portionate terms will be four. But 
justice also implies four terms at 
least, and an equality of ratios: for 
the two persons and the two things 
are divided in similar proportion. 
(The formula) then will be, “as the 
term A is to B, so is C to D;” and 
alternando, “as A is to C, so is B to 
D,” and so too the whole to the whole, 


which the distribution coupies, and if | 


the terms be thus united, it couples 
them justly. The joining therefore 
of A to C and of B to D in distribution 
is just, 
between violations of proportion. 
proportion is a mean, and the just is 
proportionate, Mathematicians call 
this kind of proportion geometrical, 
for in geometrical proportion the whole 
is to the whole as each separate term 


and this justice is a mean 
For 





is to each. 
* continuous,” 


This proportion is not 

for it has no one term 
standing in a double relationship. 
Now this justice is the proportionate, 
and injustice is a violation of propor- 
tion, which takes place either on the 
side of more or less. And this is 
actually the case, for he that does an 
injury has more than his share, while 
he that is injured has less than his 
share of what is good.’ This passage 
gives a formula for distributive justice 
in which 
comes in short to this, that in all 
awards of the state the result should 
be proportionate to the separate worth 


mathematical language, 


of the citizens. 

8 povadixod apiQuov| ‘number ex- 
‘abstract number,’ 
in German, wrbenannte Zahl. Fritzsche 
refers to Euclid #7. vu. def. 1 


pressed in ciphers, 


9 ay 7 Tod B| 7 is indefinite and 
It may 
stand for orvyun, yeauunh, or the like. 

13 yewuetpixny| Cf. Plato, Gorgias, 
p. 508, quoted above, p. 109. 


probably meant to be so. 
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15—16 A repetition of ch. i. § 10. 


IV. This chapter is on corrective 
justice, which is said to apply to the 
transactions between men whether 
voluntary or involuntary. Corrective 
justice goes on a principle, not of geo- 
metrical, but of arithmetical propor- 
tion; in other words it takes no ac- 
count of persons, but treats the cases 
with which it is concerned as cases of 
unjust loss and gain, which have to be 
reduced to the middle point of equality 
between the parties. Justice is a 
mean, and the judge a sort of imper- 
sonation of justice, a mediator, or 
equal divider. The operation of jus- 
tice, bringing plaintiff and defendant 
to an equality, may be illustrated 
by the equalizing of two unequal lines. 
The names, ‘loss,’ and ‘ gain,’ are how- 
ever often a mere metaphor borrowed 
from commerce. 

The term ‘corrective justice’ (7d 
SiopOwrixdy or, as it is afterwards 
called, § 6, 7d emavopOwrikdy dixaoy) 
is itself an unfortunate name, because 
it appears only to lay down principles 
for restitution, and therefore implies 
wrong. Thus it has a tendency to 
confine the view to ‘involuntary trans- 





actions,’ instead of stating what must 
be the principle of the just in all the 
dealings between man and man. In 
the present chapter, it is remarkable 
that although we are told at first that 
‘yoluntary transactions’ belong to 
corrective justice, yet all that is said 
applies only to the ‘ involuntary trans- 
actions ;’ and at last we are told that 
the terms used are ‘a metaphor from 
voluntary transactions’—as if these 
were something quite distinct. It 
may be said indeed that bargains, and 
voluntary dealings in general, have 
no respect of persons (kata Tip 
apiOunr. avad.), and thus have some- 
thing in common with civil and 
criminal law. Also that the next 
chapter supplies some of the principles 
for the regulation of commerce. In 
short we might deduce some sort of 
a theory from various suggestions in 
the text. But the statement in the 
text itself is undeniably confused. 

1 Tv 5€ Aoumdy Evy] This excludes all 
possibility of the writer having con- 
ceived another kind of justice, to be 
called ‘catallactic’ or some such name, 
as it has been sometimes fancied. Td 
diwpPwrikdy Sik. implies not merely 
‘regulative, but strictly ‘remedial’ 
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justice ; didp@wua is used to signifya | Tv To.at’Tny Kowwvlay, TovTos Tis 
remedy in Arist, Pol. m1. xiii. 23, | mwédAews péteoTt TAeior. 

where it is said of ostracism, BéATioy 3 Kara Thy apiOuntiyy| This term 
occurs Eth. u. vi. 7. ‘ Avithmetical 


\ = / > > ~ 24 
bev otv tov vomobérny e& apxiis oUTw 
gvoTioa Thy woAitelay Bore wy SeicCar | proportion’ denotes a middle term, 


Towwvrys tarpelas * SevTEpos He TWAOUs, dy | or point of equality, equidistant from 


oupBH, Teipacba ToovTw Tit diophd- | two extreme terms, thus, 6 is the 
part Siopboty. mean, according to arithmetical pro- 





2 7d pey yop—eioevexfévta] ‘For | portion, between 4 and 8. In Eth. 
distributive justice deals always with | u. (/.c.) it is called pécov rod mpdy- 
the goods of the state according tothe | paros, which implies that it has no 
proportion we have described; for if | respect of persons. So corrective 
the distribution be of common goods, | justice is here said to regard each 
it will be according to the proportion | case impersonally as an affair of loss 
which the different contributions bear and gain, and between these it strikes 
to one another.’ Ta eicevexPévra is | the middle point. It is the moral 
thus explained by the Paraphrast, | worth of persons that is ignored (e 
avahdyws éxdore Sidwor kata Thy atlay | emenys patdov «.7.A.), for we find 
‘kdorov Kal tiv eiopopdy, hv eis To | afterwards, ch. v. §§ 3—4, that a 
Kowdv ouveréAccey* ere) ov mdytes | consideration of the position and cir- 


buotot, ode TdyTes Suolws ciapepoverv, | cumstances of persons dors come in 
Probably the remark in the text was to modify the estimate of the loss 
taken from Aristotle, Pol. ut. ix. 15: | sustained from an indignity, &e. 
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7 Gyrovor Bixaorhy pésov] Cf. {| genious, is false. The earlier notion 
Thueyd. tv. 83: ’AppiBatos emexnpv- | connected with d!f«n seems not to have 


keveTo, éToiwos @y Bpacida cow | been one of decision, arbitration, or 


dinaorH emirpémev, Ar. Pol. ry. xii. | Justice, but rather of ‘showing,’ ‘in- 
5: mavraxov morétaros 6 Siaitni7s, | struction,’ ‘rule,’ ‘manner.’ The word 
diaitntHns 8 6 wécos. is derived from a root 6x-, which 


Heoidious] Used in rather a diffe- | appears in defxvuai, and the Latin 
rent sense, Pol. v. vi. 13: ev 8& 7H | indico, index, Judex (the law-shower), 
eiphyn 81 THY amotiay tiv mpds | &e. Plato, in the Cratylus, p. 412 D, 
GAATAOUS eyxeEplCovot Thy vdakiy | gives a sportive etymology of Sikaoy, 
oTpatiorais Kal &pxouTs peoid y. in accordance with the spirit of 

9 5.4 tovT0—dixasTHs] ‘Hence, too, | the work. Justice is there said to 
justice gets its name, because it isa | be the ‘permeating,’ 7d d:a idv, with a 
dividing in twain (Sfx@), as though it | « added for euphony. °’Ezel émrpo- 
were written not Sixasov, but Siyaov, | mever Ta GAAA TdvTA Siaidy, ToOdTO Td 
and the judge is one who divides in | dvoma exAtOn opbas Slkaov, evaroutas 





twain,’ This etymology, though in- | €vexa Thy Tod K dbvauw mpocrAaBdv. 
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erav yap duo lowy adaipeby amd Oarépov, moog Jarepoy O10 
mporteby, Ouol Tovroig bmrepéves Oarepov' el yap adypedy 


, wh , Nt eS | , c ~ 
[eev, [27 mporer Eby O€, Evi AY Lovoy UTEpEl yey, 
” c fs \ \ / > > ¥ > / a / 
apa evil, Xab TO METov, aD ov adneidn, evi. 


~ , 
TOU perou 
s f 
TOUTW Apo. 11 
‘4 


~ / ’ ~ ~ > \ ~ / v \ 

yywpiovmcy Th Te adersiy det aro TOU WAEOY EyoYTOS, xa 
, na ~ ” v \ \ , 

Ti moocbslvar TW EAATTOY EYOYTI® WO pay yap TO peroy 


€ / ~ ~ Ns ~ Ww ” vr NS 
UMEGE NEL, TOouTO mpoo sivas Ofb TU) EAATTOV EN OVTs, mM 0 
‘ . ‘ . ‘ 


Srene bi ’ cAET STAN ~ / 
UmEpeyeTal, APEASIY ATO TOU MEyIoTOV. 


loat ai ed’ wy 12 


AA BBIT aaayjaais: ara rig AA adysicbw ro AE, 
xl moooxslobw ry TT ra ed’ dv TA, wore ory 4 ATT 


tig EA tregévyes TO TA xai ro VZ. 


Tig apa BB rw 


EA ” Ne si a \ ~ A ~ ~ > 
. feos OF XAL ETL TWY KHADWY TEN VOY TOUTO* avy~ 


~ A ” > \ s / \ ~ Ais ¢ \ = 
pouvTa Yap ay, el BY ET OLEL TO TOLOUY HAL OOGOY XAE OlOoV, 


\ \ / f ~ \ ~ \ ~ 
xab TO TAO YOY ETAT Ye TOUTO Xb TODOUTOY XAL TOLOUTOY, 
, § INDY Ni >’ / ~ icf / i, x (Le 
eanauge Of TH OVOU.ATA TAUTA, 7 TE Cnuta xQab TO “E0006, 13 

/ j aye ii P ’ 

5) ~ € / ’ ~ A ‘d \ 
x Tig ExovTloy aAAaYTG* TO Bev yap WALOY Eye 7 TH 


Io—12 émay yap—TA] ‘For, of 
two equal lines, if a part be taken 
from the one and added to the other, 
that other will exceed the first by 
twice this part; for if it had been 
subtracted only from the one and not 
added to the other, that other would 
have exceeded the first by only once 
this part. Therefore the line which 
is added to exceeds the mean by once 
the part added, and the mean exceeds 
the line subtracted from by once the 
part added. By this we learn what 
we must take from the term which 
has more, and what we must add to 
that which has less) We must add 
to that which has Jess the amount by 
which the mean exceeds it, and we 
must take from the largest term the 
amount by which the mean is ex- 
ceeded. Let AA, BB, and CC be equal 
to one another; from AA take AE, and 
add CD to CC; then the whole DCC 
exceeds EA by CD and CZ; and 
therefore it exceeds BB by CD.’ The 
figure required is as follows: 


Q 





E 
A ctttreee A 
B B 
Z 
(G; Creeee -D 


téor, 5€—rowdTov|] This clause 
exists in all the MSS. The Para- 
phrast explains it here to signify that 
the same principles of corrective 
justice are applicable to the arts and 
commerce, &c. But when the clause 
is repeated with a different context in 
the next chapter, the Paraphrast, no 
| doubt feeling a difficulty about the 
| repetition, does not again touch it. 
| In its present position the clause bas 
| no meaning, in the next chapter it is 
an important remark. All we can 
say about its appearance here is that 
it is an evidence of the same want of 
completeness about the book which 
shows itself in chapter xi., and also 





in sundry other parts of the Hudemian 
Ethics. 
| 13—14 €AjAude 5e—iorepor] ‘Now 





these names, “loss and gain,” haye 
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€ ~ S / / A No of ~ > > ~ 
ENUTOU XEDOKIVElY ASYETAI, TO O EARTTOY TiDY 2& APY 


~~ , w~ > ~ Wy Co APD ad 
Cyproticbas, olov ev TO wvziobar xal rwasiv xak ev boots 


ad wv V4 / (ae) 
OTAY OF LITE MAEOY [LNT 


” > 5) > XL S.9 ie, ine / \ « ~ \ 
EAATTOY HAA QuTah Ob AuTwMY YEevnTal, TA avTw@y haciv 


” \ ” ~ wv N Ve, ad TN 

yew xal ore Sypsoiicbar oure xepdalve wore xépooug 
\ / sf X. WF / ~ 4 f 

Tivag xal Cyplag pecov To Olmaoy ears Tey TAA TO ExXOU- 


\ y \ if Loo 
Oloy, TO 1G 07 Eyely xAaL TW poTepov xeaL Oo TEpoy. 


~ OX/ X: \ > \ oY € ~ N77 
Aoxel Ge TIgk Hal TO aYTIM@EeTTOVOOS slyat ATAMS Oinasoy, 


womep ob Ilufayopei Ebacav: wolSovts yap amards To 


iN \ \ / 
Olxasoy TO avTimerrovdag AAAW. 


\ ™~ > A ? 
asta) (0) auTimemovioc OUX 





come from yoluntary exchange. For 
having more than one’s own is called 
‘‘oaining,” and having less than at 
the commencement is called ‘“ losing,” 
as, for instance, in buying and selling, 
and all the other things in which the 
law gives one immunity. But when 
the things are neither more nor less, 
but on a level (aira 6° abrév), then 
men say they have their own, and 
neither lose nor gain. Thus justice 
is a mean between a sort of gain and 
loss in involuntary things, it is the hay- 
ing the same afterwards as before.’ 

ev dcots &detav| In commerce of all 
kinds, the law allows one to gain as 
much as one can, In involuntary 
transactions, the law allows no gain 
to be made, but brings things always 
back to their level. This non-in- 
terference of the law with bargains 
becomes, if carried out, the principle 
of free-trade. 

GAN avTa BC abrav yevnra| This 
has puzzled the commentators, Fe- 
licianus interprets it ‘sed sua cui- 
que per se ipsa evaserint;’ Argy- 
ropulus, ‘sed sua per se ipsa sunt 
facta ;’ Lambinus, ‘sed paria paribus 
respondent.’ What the phrase must 
mean is plain, whether grammatically 
it can mean this is another question. 
It must mean ‘ neither more, nor less, 
but equal to itself.’ Perhaps it may 





be construed ‘but remain themselves 
by means of reciprocity,’ @.e. by mu- 
tual giving and taking, éavréy being 
equivalent to GAAnAr. 


V. This chapter, commencing 
with a critical notice of the Pytha- 
gorean definition of justice, that 
‘justice is retaliation,’ shows it to be 
inadequate, and then goes off into an 
interesting discussion upon the law 
of retaliation as it exists in the state. 
Proportionate retaliation, or an inter- 
change of services, is said to be the 
bond of society. The law of propor- 
tion regulates exchange, and settles 
the value of the most diverse products, 
Money measures and expresses value, 
and turns mere barter into commerce. 
The chapter concludes with some 
general remarks on the relation of 


| justice as a quality to the just as a 


principle. 

1 doxet 5&—%AA~] ‘Now some 
think that retaliation without further 
qualifying (@mA@s) is justice, as the 
Pythagoreans said, for they defined 
justice simply as retaliation on one’s 
neighbour. On the rude and in- 
adequate attempts at definition made 
by the Pythagoreuns, cf, Ar. Metaph. 
I. v. 16: wpl(ovtd Te yap emimoda‘ws, 
Kal @ mpotw tmdpteey 6 Aexbels pos, 


TouT elyat Thy ovolay Tod mpdyuatos 
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\ \ ~ 
q yap To xaxWs 
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evouCoy, &omep ef Tis oforto TavToy eivat 
SitAdo.ov Kal rhy dudda, didtTs mp@rov 
Their 
inadequate account of justice was 
doubtless owing not only to an im- 
perfect logical method, but also to the 
immature political and social ideas of 
the day. Demosthenes mentions a 
law of retaliation given by Zaleucus 
to the Locrians (TZimocr. p. 744): 
bvtos yap avTdOt vduou, edy Tis OPOaA- 


bmapxet Tots duct td SimAdouov. 


Mov exxdyn, avTexkd ar taparxeiy toy 
€avrod. In the Mosaic code the same 
rude principle appears, Exod. xxi. 24, 
Levit. xxiv. 20, Deuteron. xix. 21. 

2 It is obvious that simple re- 
taliation cannot be the principle of 
distributive justice; the state does 
not win battles for its generals, &ce. 
Nor is it that of corrective justice ; (1) 
because the same treatment is diffe- 
rent to different individuals; (2) 
because an involuntary harm must 
not be requited like a voluntary one. 

3 7d ‘Padapdvévos| Necessarily a 
primitive idea of justice. 

ef xe dQ] Of uncertain author- 
ship, attributed to Hesiod. 

4 olov ei apxiv éxwv] Cf. ch. iv. § 3, 





/ 


- 


x a > x 7 c> ~ oF Av 
1] TO EU &b O€ 7%; -ETQAOOO IS OU YIVETA1, TH [4ETAOOT EL 0¢ 


note. Rank is here looked at as a 
kind of property. It is not a ques- 
tion of individual goodness or bad- 
ness, but an officer being struck 
loses more than a common soldier 
being struck in return, so that re- 
taliation is in that case not justice. 

6 GAN ev pev—ouppevovow] ‘But 
in commercial intercourse, at all 
events, this kind of justice, namely, 
retaliation, is the bond of union—on 
principles, not of equality, but pro- 
portion, for by proportionate requital 
the state is held together. Men seek 
to requite either evil or good; to omit 
the one were slavery, to omit the 
second were to fail in that mutual 
interchange by which men are held 


together.’ On mutual need as the 
basis for civil society, cf. Plato, 
Repub. p. 369 B: ylyvera Toivuv 


méoAts, emed7) TuYXaVEL NuaY ExagTOS 
ovk avtapKyns, GAAG Twod\A@y evders. 
A recognition of this principle might 
be called the first dawning of political 
economy ; from it several deductions 
are made in the text above as to the 
nature of value, price, and money. 
These, though rudimentary, are able 
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/ \ > A 7 \ ~~ / yee , 
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y \ 5s / NaN = > 
epyou, xal auToy exelyo [AETAOIOVaL TO ATO, zav oDY 
~ ice x \ ‘4 / yf = \ 
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bt / wv \ , > OA 7 >’ yf IMA 
OS YEVNTAI, ETTAL TO ASyoursvoy. El OF Ly, OUX booy, O02 
if TAR \ s ~~ A , 
cuppever’ oudey yap xwruet xpsitroy Elval TO barépov 


and interesting, but the relation of 
the law of value (7d Gixaoy ev tats 
ko.v, Tats &A.) to the other kinds of 
justice is not stated. 

7 8—xapiCduevov] ‘Hence, too, 
it is that men build a temple of the 
Graces in their streets, that there 
may be reciprocity. For this is the 
property of grace, one must serve in 
return one who has done a favour, 
and again be in turn the first to 
confer fayours.’ Pausanias (ix. 35) 
says that the Athenians originally 
worshipped two Graces, Auxo and 
Hegemone; afterwards, from Eteocles 
the Beeotian, they learned to worship 
three, and called them Euphrosyne, 
Aglaia, and Thalia. There was a 
statue of the three Graces (clothed), 
the work of Socrates, which stood 
before the entrance of the Acropolis. 
Seneca (Benef. 1. 3) mentions with 
some disdain the various symbolical 
meanings which were supposed to be 
expressed by the figures of the Graces, 
and on which Chrysippus appears to 
have written an elaborate treatise. 
Of course no English word will 
exactly answer to xdpus. 

8 more? 5€—atCevtis] ‘Now the 
joining of the diagonal of a square 
gives us proportionate return,’ The 





diagram supposed to be drawn is as 


follows: 


Architect. Shoemaker. 










roe 


The joining of the diagonal gives each 
producer some of the other’s work, 
and thus an exchange is made, but 
the respective value of the com- 
modities must be first adjusted, else 
there can be no fair exchange. What, 
then, is the law of yalue? It is 
enunciated a little later (§ 10). Se 
‘As an architect 
(or a farmer it may be) is to a 
shoemaker, so many shoes must there 
be to a house or to corn,” That is, 
the value of the product is determined 
by the quality of the labour spent 
upon it. The sort of comparison here 
made between the quality of farmer 
and shoemaker seems connected with 











House, Shoes. 


Tolvuy—T popny. 


a Greek notion of personal dignity 
and a dislike of Bavavola. Such 
feelings are opposed to the impartial 
views of political economy, and are 
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quite superseded by the law of supply 
and demand. If it be asked what is 
to determine the quality of labour, it 
will soon be seen that gvality resolves 
itself into quantity, that the excellenca 
of labour must be measured also by 
supply and demand. We cannot be 
sure that we have above the full 
statement of Aristotle’s ideas upon 
‘value,’ but if we have, they are 
imperfect. 

9 tori 5€ TovTo—isacbjva| Cf. 
ch. iv. § 12, note. ‘Now this is the 
ease with the other arts also (ze. 
beside those of the architect and shoe- 
maker), for they would have been 
destroyed if there had not been the 
producer producing so much, and of a 
certain kind, and the consumer (7d 
mdéoxov) consuming just the same 
quantity and quality. For out of two 
physicians no commerce arises, but 
out of a physician and a farmer it 
does, and, in short, out of persons 
who are different from one another, 





olov 0 UT AANLY [U. TAS y pehas TO YOULG [LOL yiyove 


and not equal; these, then, require 
to be brought to an equality.’ The 
division of labour, the mutual depen- 
dence of the arts, and the correspon- 
dence of supply and demand, are here 
well stated. It is a pity that these 
principles were not further carried 
out. The terms rowdy and macyxov 
may probably have some reference to 
the avturerov0ds, which is the subject 
of the chapter. 

Il oioy & SrdddAayua THs xpelas 
To vouloua yeyove Kata ouvOnKny| 
‘Now money is a sort of represen- 
tative of demand conventionally esta- 


blished.’ This excellent definition 
was not altogether new; Plato had 
already said (Repub, p. 371 B): 


ayopa 5) juiv Kal vopoua EvuBodrov 
THs GhAayis eveka yevnseTat ex TovToU, 
The present chapter is disfigured by 
repetitions, Thus cf. § 15: todro 8 
ef brobécews: 51d vouioua KaAdetrat. 
The saying ($ 10) 7d vdmiow’ eAjravoe 
kal ylverul mws pécov, is repeated 
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§ 14: To 5H voucua Sowep pérpov 
cUupeTpa Tojoov isater. The law of 
value is given twice, § 10 and § 12, 
&e. 

12 ota 5h avtimerov0ds—yives0a| 
‘Retaliation, then, will take place 
when the terms have been equalized, 
and the production of the shoemaker 
has been made to bear the same 
relation to that of the farmer, as a 
farmer himself does to a shoemaker. 
We must not, however, bring the 
parties to a diagram of proportion 
after the exchange has taken place, 
else one of the terms will have both 
superiorities assigned to it. When 
the parties have got their fair share 
(Stay éxwot TH abrHy), then are they 
on an equal and mutual footing, it 
having been possible to establish this 
kind of equality between them.’ 
This vexed passage appeurs to de- 
steps in a commercial 
transaction. There being a mutual 
need between producers of a different 
kind, their products require to be 
equalized. This is done by reducing 
the goods to a standard of inyerse 
proportion. Asa farmer to a shoe- 
maker, so shoes to corn; thus, if a 
farmer's labour be 5 times better 
than a shoemaker’s, then 5 pair of 
shoes =a quarter of corn; or if a pair 
of shoes=1o shillings, then a quarter 
of corn=50 shillings. When this 


scribe the 





| market price put 


| can be given of the passage. 





yewpyos A, tpody TV, cxurorcpos 


process of equalization has been 
effected (8rav icac@7j), then simple 
retaliation, or ‘tit for tat,’ begins. 
After an exchange has been made, or, 
in short, after the price of an article 
has once been expressed in money, it 
is no longer the time to talk of ‘the 
quality of labour,’ or for either side to 
claim an advantage on this account. 
If he did he would have ‘ both supe- 
riorities, or his superiority reckoned 
twice over. Having enjoyed the 
superiority of price already, in which 
the quality of labour was an element, 
he would now proceed to claim the 
superiority of labour by itself, which 
would thus be reckoned to him twice 
over. “Otay GAAdEwyTat can mean 
nothing else than ‘when they have 
exchanged,’ éray with the aorist im- 
plying a completed act. It seems un- 
necessary to say that the value of a 
thing is not to be settled after it is 
Rather it is after the goods 
have come to market, and had a 
upon them, that 

of their production 
The expression, there- 


sold. 


considerations 
must cease. 


| fore, is not clear, but the above inter- 


pretation seems the most natural that 
The 
commentators, driven to extremity, 
have resorted to violent measures, (1) 
omitting ob with no authority of 
MSS.; (2) interpreting auportépas tas 


v.] 
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~ ow ~ ~ 
Ost asa Toto icacbavas. 
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UMED OF TIS [LEA- 14 


AovTne AADAC, El vov Mndev Oziral, Ors Foros Fav Osby 

AOUTYS AAARYFS, El vOY pydeY OziTALI, 5 27/57), 
\ tA is ,. to =) > € ~ = Se A nad / 
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ehvar Aalst. 
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\ \ NZ a s / nw 
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TAVTA TETILATOaL* oUTW yap aEl ETTAL AAAYT, 
Yaut\ / a , / 
TO OF VOUT [Le WOTES LET LOY TUL 

UTE yao ay py ovens aaAnayy 
OUTE YAD AY [Li Ig arAnayns 


/ sy = eee > Ys. , x v ee | / - 
HOWWVIA YY, OUT AAAAYY ITOTYTOS Ly OUTS, ovT sO0TYS 


py OTRAS TuppET plac. 


~ X\ s jm / IN 7 MS! 
TY, psy oUuY aangelo. A0UVATOV THAIS 


« ng / Vi / 4 NA AA oe 
TOO OUTOY O1adepovTa CULL LET OA YevEC sat, 7 pos os THY 
/ > SNv c ~ . ri re N « Ss ~ ~ Zé 
Ypsiav evOseVeTas IxavwMc’ Ev Oy Ts OE Elval, TOUTO O EF 


© / SN , ~ 
umolerews * 010 YOUNG [Lh HOADASITAL. 


~ A, , 
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trepoxas, ‘both extremes,’ 7.c. excess 
and deficiency ; (3) asserting that the 
principle enunciated is one not of 
commerce, but of friendship, &ce. 
Fritzsche understands it as if GAN 
bray Exwot were in opposition to bray 
&AAGEwvrat,—but we learn from ch, 
iv. § 8 what the former phrase must 
mean, TéTe dagly Exew Ta adTaoy, bray 
AdBwot 7d toov. Cf. also ch. iv. § 14. 

13 bt1 8 7) Xpeta—ioacOjva| ‘And 
that mutual want like a principle of 
unity binds men together, this fact 
demonstrates, namely, that when men 
are not in want of each other, whether 
both parties or one be thus indepen- 
dent, they do not exchange; whereas, 
when some one else wants the com- 
modity that a man has (they effect an 
exchange). one party wanting, for in- 
stance, wine, and the other being will- 
ing to give it for an export of corn: 
and then an equality has to be brought 
about.’ Some MSS., and the Para- 

VOL. II. 
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phrast, read éfaywynv, which would 
invert the relation of the parties. 
Aiddvar ekaywyhy, ‘to grant an ex- 
portation,’ oceurs in Theophrast. Char. 
xx.: didoudvys Eaut@ ekaywyiis tiAwy 
aredeous. 

14 bwtp 5€—paardoy] ‘But with a 
view to future exchange, supposing 
one does not want an article at present, 
money is a security that one will be 
able to get the article when one wants 
it, for with money in his hand a man 
must be entitled to take whatever he 
wishes. It is true that money is 
under the same law as other com- 
modities; for its value fluctuates, but 
still its tendency is to remain more 
fixed than other things. On these 
excellent remarks nothing farther need 
be said. The term éyyunris is quoted 
from the sophist Lycophron by Ari- 
stotle, Po/. ut. ix. 8, in application to 
the law. 

15 toto & ef brobecews] ‘ Conyen- 


[ Cuapr. 
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\ x ~ Nw re / ~~ ” > , cd 
70 VP rod Be o%A0v rolvuy wooo xAbvos toov oixia, OTs 
/ a »> ad € ? hye koe \ \ / > 
16TEVTE. OTL O OUTS 7 AAAAYH Fy oly TO vouITUG Elva, 
Qe a »y (ams \ INV \ ~ / > \ Se) / * 
ONAGY sadepes Yap OuOey % HAVAaL TWEYTE AYTE ObxIAS, 7 
v ~~ i 
Goou al mévTEe xAbvas. 
ae \ icy \ YvN \ / Y SZ / ) yy 
17 Ti pev ody To adixoy xak TH TO Olxaiov EOTIV, EloyTas. 
/ N / Qe v / , 
Oswpiopevwy G TOUTWY OFAoY OTL 7 OrxoLoTpayla pLeToY 
> \ ~ > ~ EIN ~ \ \ eas, y 
EOTI TOU Adinely xal dOimeiobou* TO pey yao MAO eyey 


NX NS) ov: / > e QA N / , > \ > 
TOO EAATTOY EOTIV. 7 OF OlxKlOOUYy PETOTYC EOTIY OU 


\ > \ / ~ Vf ~ > CY rs ’ 
Toy GuToy TeoTov Tabs MPoTEpo apeT ais, AAA OTL ET OU 


tionally’ opposed to amAds, cf. Eth, 
TVs taeLERS 7 
character of money is strongly stated 
by Aristotle, Pol. 1. ix. 11: “OTe 5€ 
maw Anpos civar doket Td vomioua iad 


The merely conventional 


youos maytdmact, pice 8 ovbev, rt 
peTabeuevwy TE TAY XpwmEevwy ovberds 
&itov odd xpiaoioy, kK. 7. A. 

16 dt1 & obtws m7 GAAayH] The 
origin of commerce seems taken from 
this place by Paulus, cf. Digest. 1. De 
Contr. Empt.: ‘Origo emendi venden- 
dique a permutationibus ccepit; olim 
enim non ita erat nummus, neque 
aliud merx aliud pretium vocabatur, 
sed unusquisque secundum necessita- 
tem rerum ac temporum utilibus inu- 
tilia permutabat, quando plerumque 
eyenit ut quod alteri superest alteri 
desit ; sed quia non semper nec facile 
concurrebat ut, quum tu haberes quie 
ego desiderarem, inyicera ego haberem 
quod tu accipere velles, electa materia 
est cujus publica ae perpetua «esti- 
matio difficultatibus permutationum 
zequalitate quantitatis subveniret.’ 

17 Ti wey ovv—elpnra| ‘We have 
now stated what is the nature of the 
unjust and the just abstractedly. A 
fresh division of the book commences 
here; after discussing the various 
kinds of justice objectively, that is, as 
principles which manifest themselves in 





society, the writer proceeds to consider 
justice subjectively, that is, as mani- 
fested in the character of individuals. 

h Sucasomparyia—adiceta0ou] ‘Just 
treatment is plainly a mean between 
injuring and being injured.’ Atcato- 
mpayla is formed on the analogy of 
evmparyia (cf. also aicxpomparyety Eth. 
Iv. i. 8), and as ed mpdrrew is used 
ambiguously to denote both ‘ doing’ 
and ‘faring well’ (ef. th, 1. iv. 2), so 
dicarompayia includes both the doing 
and the receiving justice. 

H 8& Sicaoctivn peodtyns K.T.Ar.] 
Justice is a mean state or balance in 
a different sense from the other 
virtues. It is not a balance in the 
mind, but rather the will to comply 
with what society and circumstances 
pronounce to be fair (Tod pésov eoriv), 
Justice, according to this view, 1s com- 
pliance with an external standard. 
While in courage, temperance, and 
the like, there is a blooming of the 
individual character, each man being 
a law to himself, in justice there is 
an abnegation of individuality, in 
obedience to a standard which is one 
and the same for all. It must be 
remembered that the account of 
émetkera in this book supplements 
that of justice and takes off from its 
otherwise oyer-legal character. 
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18 51d dwepBorn—érorépws Ervxer] 
‘Hence too, injustice is an excess and 
a defect, because it is a principle that 
aims at excess and defect; in one’s 
own case the excess of what is benefi- 
cial absolutely, and the defeet of what 
is hurtful; but in the case of others, 
while the general result will be simi- 
lar, it will not matter in which of 
these two ways proportion is violated.’ 
That is, an unjust award may be 
made by giving a person too much 
good as well as too little, and too 
little eyil as well as too much. In- 
justice is here said to be an extreme 
bt brepBodrjs early, just in the same 
way as justice was before said to be a 
mean state 87 pécou early. 


VI. This chapter, which is writ- 
ten confusedly after the manner of 





Eudemus, apparently has for its object 
to restrict the term justice yet more 
definitely than has hitherto 
done. We are now entering on the 
second division of the book, and the 
question is, what will constitute an 
individual unjust? This question 
tends to elucidate the nature of 
justice and injustice as individual 
qualities. 


been 


But before answering it, 
It must be 
remembered, says the writer, that we 
are treating of justice in the plain 
sense of the word, that is, civil justice, 
not that metaphorieal justice which 


there is a digression. 


might be spoken of as existing in 
families. On the nature of this justice, 
proper or civil justice, and on the 
metaphorical kinds, some 
are given. 


remarks 
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3 7s ev oty—mpdtepoy| The allu- 
sion is to ch. v. § 4—6, and the mean- 
ing appears to be simply, in the variety 
of cases that may occur, punishment 
by simple retaliation will not do. The 
sentence however appears irrelevant. 

4 Set BE wy—Kar’ apiudy| ‘Now 
we must not forget that the object of 
our inquiry is at ouce justice in the 
plain sense of the word (amA@s) and 
But 
this exists amongst those who live in 
common, with a view to the supply of 
their mutual wants, free and equal, 


justice as existing in the state. 


either proportionately or literally.’ 
Td amd@s Slkaoy is opposed to Kal? 
It is not meant here to 
separate Td a7. dfx. from Td moA. dir., 


bmo.oTnra. 


rather it is implied that they are both 
the same. The only justice that can 
be called so without a figure of 
speech is that between fellow-citizens, 
who haye mutual rights and some 
sort of equality. Proportionate equal- 
ity belongs to aristocracies and con- 
stitutional governments, numerical or 
exact equality to democracies. Cf. 
Ar. Pol. vi. ti. 2: Kad yap Td Slkaoy 7d 
Snuotinty 7d toov exew earl Kar’ 
GpiOudy GAKgG wh Kar aklav, TovTov 8 
byTos TOD Sikalov TO TANGoS avaryKatoy 


elvat KUptoy, 


| Justice exists, 





4—5 tot: yap Sikaov—riparvos] 
‘For what is Just exists among those 
who liye under a common law, and 
law is where there is injustice, (for 
legal judgment is a decision between 
the just and the unjust). Now 
wherever there is injustice there is 
wrong dealing, but it does not follow 
that where there is wrong dealing 
there is injustice. Wrong dealing 
consists in allotting oneself too much 
absolute good and too little absolute 
evil; and hence it is that we do not 
suffer a man to rule, but the imper- 
sonal reason, for a man does this for 
himself (¢.e. rules, cf. €répm move? 
below), and becomes a tyrant.’ This 
passage does not give the origin of 
justice, but the signs by which you 
may know it. Justice could not be 
said to depend on law (especially as 
law is said to depend on injustice, for - 
we should thus argue in a cirele), but 
where law exists you may know that 
The argument then is 
that justice exists between citizens 
who haye a law with each other, 
and not between father and children 
between whom there is no law. Law 
implies justice because it springs out 
of cases where a sense of wrong has 
been felt. 
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ev ofs 8 adicta «.7.A.] This seems to 
mean that law has not arisen merely 
from the fact of unequal dealings (&3:- 
kety), but from a sense of the violation 
of a principle (45i«c/a). Thus the prin- 
ciple of justice is prior to all law and 
not created out of it. 
aSiKety. 


Todto 8, z.c. Td 
Following up this concep- 
tion of the @ priori character of justice, 
the writer says we must be governed 
not by a man, who may act selfishly, 
but by an impersonal standard of the 
right. That selfish rule is tyranny, 
Aristotle asserts in Pol. ni. vil. 5: 7 
Mey (ap Tupavyis eore pmovapxia mpds 
7d ee TO Tod povapxodyTos. Cf. 
also Pol. 11. xvi. 3: Tov %pa vduor 
uipyew 


TOALT@V 


aipermrepov paddAov Tay 
eva tivd.—d pv oov Tov 
vooy Kereiwy Upyew Doxe? Kedrcverv 
upxewv tov Cedy kal Tovs vduous, 6 & 
&vOpwroy 


KeAevwy mpooriOnor Kal 


7 Z 
Onplov. 4 TE yap emiOuvula roLodTor, 
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\ 
0109 
oud apa QOlxoY OUO2 Osxctboy 
Tovs apiorous &vdpas. Sidmep tvev 
opezews vods 6 vduos early, 

6 ere) & 
dosis to éwel is micOds apa, 


ovdev—yepas| The apo- 
From ov 
yap to mpérepoy is parenthetical. ‘ But 
since he does not seem to gain at all, 
if he is a just man (for he does not 
allot to himself more of the absolutely 
good than to others, unless it be pro- 
portional to his own merits, and hence 
he acts for others, and justice thus is 
said to be the good of others), we 
must give him some reward, and this 
comes in the shape of honour and 
reverence.’ 

Kabdwep eA€XOn 1d mpdrepov| The 
reference is to ch. i. § 17. 

8 7d 5e—éduov. ‘ Now the justice 
of masters and parents is not identical 
with what we have 
(rovro.s ze. am. Kal moAcT, dik.), but is 


gone through 
only analogous to it.’ 
9 d6—a&pxeobu| ‘Hence a man 


cannot have «a spirit of wrong towards 
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himself; nor civil justice or injustice ; 
for this is, as we have said (jv), ac- 
cording to law and among those 
who can naturally have law; namely, 
those, as we said (joav), who have an 
equality of ruling and being ruled, 


VII. Continues the discussion as to 
the nature of civil justice, in which 
there are two elements, the natural 
(voixdy) and the conventional (vopi- 
xév). They are distinguished, and 
arguments are brought against the 
sophistical position that all justice is 
merely conventional. The chapter 
as above is not conveniently divided. 
We need not have had a fresh com- 
mencement with § 1, Tod S€ moduTiKod, 
which is a carrying on of the same 
digression before made; and we might 
well have had the end of a chapter at 
§ 5, xaTa pvow 7% apiorn, after which 
there is a return to the main question 
as to justice and injustice in the acts 
and the characters of individuals. In 
his later edition Bekker makes one 
undivided chapter including Chaps. 
VI., VIL.. VIIL., of the present edition. 

I Tov 5€ ToAiTIKOD—Oiapeper| ‘ Now 
in civil justice there is a natural 
element and a conyentional element ; 
that is natural which has the same 
force everywhere, and does not depend 
on being adopted or not adopted (7@ 
doxeiy 7) wh) ; while that is conventional 
which at the outset does not matter 


whether it be so or differently, but 
when men have instituted it, then 
matters.’ The distinction here drawn 
is like that between Y6os and ko.wds 
vduos in Aristotle’s Rhetoric I. xiii. 
and also that between moral and 
positive laws in modern treatises. 
Natural justice is law because it is 
right, conventional -justice is right 
because it is law. Td vouiKdy is not 
to be confused with 7d vdumor (cf. 
ch. i. § 8), which is justice expressed 
in the law, and which is nearly equi- 
valent to moAutixby dlkooyv, containing: 
therefore both the natural and con- 
ventional elements. In the early 
stages of society all law is regarded 
with equal reverence. Afterwards, in 
the sceptical period, the merely con- 
ventional character of many institu- 
tions is felt, and doubt is thrown on 
the validity of the whole fabric. 
Afterwards the proper distinction is 
made, and the existence of something 
above all mere convention is recog- 
nised. .The idea of ‘nature’ as form- 
ing the basis of law, which was started 
in the school of Aristotle, was after- 
wards developed by the Stoies, and 
still further drawn out by Cicero and 
the Roman jurists. It became a 
leading formula in the Roman law, 
| and hence has influenced the modern 
school of continental jurists, until a 
reaction was made against it by 
| Bentham. 
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7d pas Avtpovaba| Herod. (v1. 79) 
speaks of ¢wo mine as the ransom, 
tmowd éori MeAotovynciow: S00 myea 
TeTaymevar Kar w&ydpa aixuddwroy 
exTIVvELY, 

7d alya @vev| Cf. Herod. 1. 42: 
door pev 5) Ards OnBareos tdpuv7a 
ipdy 7) vouod OnBalov cial, ovTor mev 
yuy mdyres dlwy amexduevor alyas 
Ovouc. 

70 Ove Bpacldq| ze. in Amphipolis, 
ef. Thucyd. v. xi.: kal 1d Aowdy of 
7) 


bvnucioy, @s fpwl te evréuvovor kal 


’"AuguroAita mepreptavtes avTov 
Tinas deddKacw ayavas Kal eryotous 
Ouotas vouloavres Tov Bpasiday cwrijpa 
opav yeyerjcba. 

‘Now some 
think that all institutions are of this 
character, because, while the natural 
is fixed and has everywhere the same 
force (as fire burns equally here and 
in Persia), they see the rules of jus- 
tice altered.’ 
M¢poas. This appears to have been 
a common formula, ef. Plato, Minos, p. 
315 E: ey® mev (voul(w) Td Te dixaa 


2 Boxe? 5&€—épaow] 


Kal étvédde xal ev tots 


Sika Kal Ta wdiKa Gdixa. ovKody kal 
‘ Lal oa c / / 

mapa Tac obTws ws evOdd_ vouiCerar ;— 
val.—ovKovy Kal ev Tepoais;—kal év 
Tlépoas. 
315, are given specimens of the diffe- 
rent laws and customs in different 
times and places (p): Mupia 8 &y tis 
TOAAI) “yap evpu- 

~ > , < « Lal 
xwpla ris Gmodelkews, ws oTE jpers 


In the same dialogue, p. 


Exo. Towra eimety. 


juiv avtots del Kata raiTa voulZouey 
odre GAANAaS of UyOpwrot, The variety 
of customs and ideas is brought for- 











ward by Locke and Paley to disprove 
the existence of an innate ‘moral 
sense.’ This yariety is generally over- 
stated, and the list of aberrations is 
mainly obtained from the usages of 
barbarous tribes. On the origin of 
the opposition between ‘nature’ and 
‘eonyention,’ and on the use made of 
this by the Sophists, see Vol. I. 
Essay II., p. 107-8. 

3 TQ0T0 B—ov pice] ‘But this 
is not the case (de. that justice is 
mutable), though it is so to a certain 
extent. May be among the gods 
justice is immutable; but with us, 
although there is somewhat that exists 
by nature, yetallis mutable. Though 
this does not do away with the dis- 
tinction between what is by nature 
and what is not by nature.” The 
writing here is very compressed, @An’ 
éotw &s, te. TH Bixara KiwodyTa, to 
which also ovdauas afterwards must 
be referred. The answer given to the 
sophistical argument against justice 
consists in denying the premiss that 
‘what is by nature is immutable.’ 
This might be the case, it is answered, 
in an ideal world (apd ye rots Oeois), 
but in our world laws are interrupted, 
and the manifestation of them is less 
perfect (xiwntoy pévto wav), Again 
‘nature’ must be taken to mean not 
only a law but a tendency (see note 
on Hth. m. i. 3), as, for instance, the 
right hand is ‘naturally,’ but not 
always, stronger than the left, while 
merely conventional institutions exhi- 
bit no natural law (08 goer GAAX 
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cuvéyxn), and are like weights and 
measures, which entirely depend on 
the convenience of men. 

mapa ye tots Ocots| Of course there 
is nothing theological in this allusion. 
In Eth. x. viii. 7, the notion of attri- 
buting justice to the gods is ridiculed. 
The present mention of the gods is 
not meant to convey anything about 
their nature, it merely contrasts a 
divine or ideal state with the human 
and actual. 
tion of the gods is made below, ch. ix. 
§ 17. 

4 evdexetai tiwas| Bekker reads 
tivas, Zell and Cardwell mdyras, all 
without mentioning any variation in 
their MSS. The latter of the two read- 
ings is supported by the Paraphrast 
and also by the author of the Magna 
Moralia (t. xxxiy. 21): A€yw 8 oiov ei 


An exactly similar men- 


7TH GpioTEepG pmeAeT@uev mavTes Gael 
BadrAcw, yivoluc? by audidetio. In 
either case, the sense is nearly the 
TAVTAS ‘any one 


same, implying 








out of all,’ as above, kwnrdy pévro 
Tay. 

5 Suoa rots wérpas| The meaning 
appears to be, that measures differ in 
size in the producing (08 wiv avodvrat) 


and the consuming (05 5€ mwdAodow) 


countries. 

bpoiws ‘So, too, 
those institutions which are not based 
on nature, but on human will, are not 
the same in all places, for not even 
are forms of government the same, 
though there is one alone which for 
all places is naturally the best.’ From 
the primary difference in governments 
will follow manifold other differences 
in conventional usages. For the 
Aristotelian idea of the one best 
government, see Politics m1. vii., 11. 
xy., &e, 

6 tay 8 Bixalwy—Kabdrov yap] 


5€—aplorn] 


‘Now every just and lawful rule stands 
like the universal in relation to the 
particulars, for while actions are mani- 
fold, the rule is one, being universal.’ 
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We have a transition of subject now, 
a return from the digression on civil 
justice, to inquire into individual 
responsibility, &e. The transition is 
made by saying that the principles of 
justice and injustice (7d Sixaoy and 7d 
&5icov) are universals and differ from 
just and unjustacts. At first the writer 
makes S:kaiwua stand to dixasoy, as aal- 
knua to &dixoy. Afterwards he substi- 
tutes dicatompdynua as amore correct 
word, inasmuch as dikaiwua had another 
special meaning to denote the setting 
right of injustice—legal satisfaction. 
It is not improbable that Eudemus 
here is correcting the phraseology of 
Aristotle, who at all events in his 
Rhetoric, i. xiii. 1, uses dikaiwua as the 
opposite of adiknua, merely to denote 
a just action. Ta ® adikhuara mayra 
kat 7a Sikadpata SiéAwpev, K. T. A. 


VIII. The general principles of 
justice having now been defined, the 
question is what constitutes justice 
and injustice in the individual? In 

VOL. II. 





one word the will. This chapter 
adds some needless remarks on the 
nature of the voluntary, and distin- 
guishes between the different stages 
of a wrong done, according to the 
amount of purpose which accompanied 
it. 
be a misfortune, if happening beyond 
ealeulation; a mistake, if through 
carelessness; a wrong, if through 
temptation ; the act of an unjust man, 
if through deliberate villany (§§ 6—8). 
This distinction is illustrated by the 


The same act externally might 


legal view with regard to acts done in 
anger ($§ 9—10). All voluntary just 
acts are just. Some involuntary acts 
are still unpardonable. 

3 Aéyw F Exovowv mév, dorep Kal 
mpdrepov etpnrat| The reference is to 
the Eudemian Ethies 1. ix. 
voluntariness is defined to depend on 


1, where 
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eldoTa 7 bv 7) & 7) ov Evexa—Ta F 
ayvooovrt Kal dv Kad & Kal 6, d &yvoay, 
py Kata cuuBeBnKds. 

aomep ef Tis KaBwy THY XEipa K.T.A. | 
The same illustration is given in the 
EHudemian Kthics i. viii. 10, where 
the discussion has a great affinity to 
the present chapter. 

éml To) ov evera| See the note on 
Eth, mH. 1. 18. 

TOAAG yap—amobvicKkey| ‘Since we 
knowingly both do and suffer many 
of those things that happen to us by 
nature, none of which are either volun- 
tary or involuntary, as for instance 
growing old or dying.’ 
yoluntariness we must do knowingly 


To constitute 


things that are within the sphere of 


the will (e€¢’ nui). Physical things 





are not within this sphere. It would 
have been more accurate to say that 
we do not do them. It is characte- 
ristic of Eudemus to turn to the 
consideration of physiological facts ; 
see the notes below, on Eth. vu. 
ch. xiv. 

6 tpi@yv 51) ovcay BAaBaov ray ev 
Tats ‘Therefore there 
being three kinds of harm that may 
be done in the intercourse of men,’ 
&e. Really four kinds are specified, 
but the last (6a pox@npiay) seems to 
be an addition to the old list, con- 
sisting of the misfortune, the error, 
and the wrong, which division is to 
be found in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 1. 
ch. xiii. The present discussion is 
promised in th, Eud. 1. x. 19: Gua 
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3 ek rovtwy davepby Kal Ort KadGs | arises on the appearance of injustice. 
diopiGovta of Tay mabnudtrwey ra wey | It is not as in contracts, where men 
éxovoia Ta 8 axovow Ta F ex mpovolas | dispute about the thing having been 
vowoberodaw: ef yap nal ph Siacpi- | done, and where (if the thing has 
Botow, GAN Gmrovrai yé my ths | been done) one of the parties must be 
GAndelas* GAAG mepl wey tolray | a villain, unless they have done it in 
€poduev ev tH mepl Tay Sikalwy ém- | forgetfulness. But (in the present 
oKeyer, case) agreeing about the fact, they 

g—10 6b Kadds—abdixe?] ‘ Hence 
too acts done from anger are well | Now he that has attacked another 
cannot plead ignorance, so that (the 


dispute on which side justice is. 


judged not to proceed from purpose, for 
not he who acts in anger, but he who | issue lies on this) one party thinks he 
provoked the anger is the beginner. | has been injured, the other denies it. 
| But if a man has harmed another on 


Again, the question is not about the 
act having taken place or not, but | purpose, he is guilty of injustice.’ 
about the justice of it; for anger | Owing to the obscurity of expression, 


§ 2 
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this passage has given great trouble 
to the commentators. The context 
is a carrying on of the distinction 
between audprnua, and 
wdicov. What distinguishes these is 


adlknba,, 


the amount of purpose they contain. 
This, says the writer, is illustrated by 
the way in which acts of anger are 
treated legally. Such acts are not 
denied, but the plea is that they were 
caused by an injustice, that they did 
not proceed from purpose, but were 
eaused by an injury which gave rise 
to them. Thus _ the 
moved off from the acts themselves, 
and is entirely concerned with their 
antecedents. Was it a real injustice 
that gave rise to them? Whereas 
with regard to harmful acts done on 
purpose (avy 8 é« mpoap, Badd) 
there is no doubt that in themselves 
they constitute a wrong. The chief 
difficulty is about the words 6 & 
emiBovdAevoas ok ayvuet, more 6 pey 
Who is 
6 émiBovdevoas ? and who are 6 péy, 6 
& ov? 
merely in reference to 68a A7jOny. 
Cases of anger differ from other civil 
cases (€v Tots guvahAdypuact), (1) be- 


question is 


olerat adixetoOa, 6 8 ov. 


Apparently od« ayvoe is 


cause the acts of anger are not 
denied ; (2) because ignorance is not 
pleaded to justify them. ‘O émBov- 
Aevoas, accordingly, must mean ‘he 
that made the attack, though the 
word is not very appropriate to 
denote an attack made in anger. ‘O 
wev refers to the same person, namely, 
to him who, haying done a violent act 
in anger, now pleads that he was 
injured before, which plea the one 








who has suffered from his violence 
denies. 
is in contrast to the whole of the 
preceding passage—to all that is said 
about deeds of anger. If it appears 
to any impossible that 6 émova. can 
refer to the angry man, there are 
several other meanings that can be 
assigned to it. (1) It may mean the 
person who by an injury provoked 
the attack, and then the second clause 
would mean, ‘so that the angry man 
thinks he has suffered a wrong, the 
unjust man does not.’ (2) The first 
clause may be parenthetical, the 
‘plotter’ being contrasted with the 
angry man, and the second clause may 
be taken to mean ‘so that the sufferer 
thinks he is wronged, and the angry 
man thinks he is not. The first 
clause would then have been inserted 
to show that where, in cases of this 
kind, intentional provocation has been 
given, the parties are in the same 
relation as im cases év Tots cuvadAAdy- 


The sentence dy ® é« mpoap. 


paow, z.c, one of them knows upon 
which side justice is, because he is 
conscious of his own wrong. 

12 tav & dxovciwy| The word is 
used less sternly here than it is by 
Aristotle in Eth. m. 1. 21, &c., where 
acts of passion are excluded from the 
class of the involuntary. On the 
difference between and 
5° &yvouay, see Hth. mt. i. 14, and note. 
The view here given of physical 
temptation as constituting an ex- 
cuse for wrong acts is similar to 
that in the later Eudemian Book, vir. 
xiv. 6. 


ayvoouvTes 


lex. | 
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> / / o ye \ Py ’ v HEN Re 
AVOUT, TvyyywMmovina, Goa OF fy OF HyvOIUY, & 

> ~ \ \ / xX 7 \ Fd) , 
chyvoodures psy dice mabog Of pyte duoixey pyT avIpwrivoy, 


oy TUYYYMpLoViKd, 


> 7 > ” 9) ‘e ~ , \ ~ 
Arogyoess D) avy Tho, &b bxaVvwWS OL@pIo TO Weak TOU 


>» ~ \ > ~ ~ \ ay ad > 
aixetobar xal cdixciv, Tpw@TOY [Lev EL EOTIV WOTED Kugi- 


mlong elonxe, 


/ SNe 
AEYOV ATOTWS 


penrepa KaTEKT@ Ail EpLNY, Bpaxve oyoe, 
Exwy Exovcay, 7) DéEXovoav ovX EKOV. 





IX. This chapter, by means of 
mooting and answering certain diffi- 
culties and objections with regard to 
the nature of justice and injustice, 
completes and deepens the conception 
of them that has hitherto been given. 
These questions are as follows: (1) 
Can one be injured voluntarily? 
§§ 1—2. (2) Is the recipient of an 
injury always injured? §§3—8. The 
latter question is first generally 
answered, and then, §$ g—13, it is 
re-stated in the form of two other 
questions, namely, Is the distributor 
of an unjust distribution, or he that 
gains by it, unjust? and, Can a man 
injure himself? By mooting these 
points it is at once shown that justice 
implies a relationship of two wills, 
and that an act of injustice implies a 
collision of two wills: a loss on one 
side and a gain on the other. The 
chapter ends with some remarks cor- 
recting popular errors, and deepening 
the conception of justice. (1) Justice 
is no easy thing consisting in an 
external act. It consists in an in- 
ternal spirit, § 14. (2) To know it is 
not like knowing a set of facts. It 
implies a knowledge of principles, 
§ 15. (3) The just man could not at 
will act unjustly. The character of 
the act depends on the state of mind, 
§ 16. (4) Justice is limited to a 
human sphere, § 17. 

I amopjoee 8 ty—éxdytes| ‘Now 
one might doubt whether we have 





adequately defined being injured and 
injuring; in the first place, whether 
it be as Euripides says, in his strange 
language, A. “I killed my mother, 
and there’s an end of it.” B. “ Was 
it with the will of both, or was she 
willing while you were unwilling?” 
In short, is it as a matter of fact 
possible that one should be volun- 
tarily injured, or, on the contrary, is 
that always involuntary, just as all 
injuring is voluntary? And is all in- 
justice, like all injuring, to be summed 
up under the one category or the 
other, or is it sometimes voluntary 
andsometimes inyoluntary? The same 
may be said about being justly 
treated, for all just doing is volun- 
tary, so that it might be supposed 
that being injured and being justly 
treated would be opposed to each 
other as to being voluntary or in- 
yoluntary correspondingly to the two 
active terms buolws Kal? 
éxdrepov), But it would be absurd to 
say of being justly treated that it is 
always voluntary, for some are treated 
justly against their will.’ 


(GyTik, 


ei ixav@s di@picrar| This shows the 
purpose of the chapter, to complete 
the definition of justice and injustice 
by looking at them on the passive 
side. 

@omrep Evpimldns| Wagner (Hur. 
p. 40) says the lines come 
from the <Alem@on of Euripides. 
The Scholiast refers them to the 


Fragm. 
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Bellerophon. Wagner writes them as 
a dialogue, supposing the persons to 
be Alemzeon and Phegeus. He con- 
jectures which appears 
more probable than the usual reading 
karexta, and which accordingly has 
been adopted in the above transla- 
tion. 

2 The passive 
opposed to each other in respect of 
voluntariness in the way that might 
be expected from the opposition be- 
tween the active terms under which 
they stand. 


KQTEKTQY, 


terms are not 


aducetv—Oikatomparyety 
ad.iKeto Gat—dikaLove bat, 


For ad:cetobar is always involuntary, 
but diccotc@u is not always volun- 
tary. A man may be ‘treated justly’ 
by being hanged. 

3 Not every one who suffers what 
is unjust is injured, for injury implies 
intention on the part of the injurer. 


Cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 1. xiii, 5: ors 5 





Td adiccioba Td bd ExdvTos Ta Buca 
TAT XELY. 

4—6 «f 8 eatly—mpdarre] ‘ Now if 
to injure is simply defined “to hurt any 
one willingly,” and “ willingly” means 
‘‘knowing the person, and the instru- 
ment, and the manner,” and the in- 
continent man hurts himself willingly, 
then it follows that one can be 
willingly injured, and it will be pos- 
sible to injure oneself. But this 
was one of the points in question, 
whether it is possible to injure oneself. 
Again, one might from incontinence 
be hurt willingly by another who was 
acting willingly, so that in that way 
it would be possible to be injured 
willingly. But shall we not rather 
say that the definition is not correct, 
but that we must add to the formula 
“hurt any one willingly, knowing 
person, apd manner,” 
the terms “against that person’s 
wish?” It is true one is hurt and 
one suffers injustice willingly, but no 


instrument, 
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one is injured willingly. For no one | continent man, following his desire, 


wishes (harm), nor does the incon- 
tinent man, but -he acts against his 
wish. For no one wishes for what he 
does not think to be good, and the 
incontinent man does not what he 
thinks to be good,’ 

4 amA@s is opposed to kara mpdo- 
Oecw as implied in mpoc@eréov. Cf. 
VIL. lv. 2—3. 

7 BAamrev| Harm does not con- 
stitute injustice without a violation 
of the will. Cf. Ar. het. 1. xiii. 6: 
avaykn Toy Gdiucovjuevoy BArAarTecOa, 
Kal &covolws BAarrec bat. 

6 8 axparys| The incontinent man 
may harm himself, or be led into 
ruin by others. The phenomena of 
incontinence appear to have constantly 
oceupied the attention of Eudemus. 
They not.only form the main subject 
of Hth. Book vu. (Eth. Eud. vt.), 
but they are also mixed up with the 
discussion on the voluntary, Lh. 
Bud. 1. viii. 

6 otte yap BovrAceTa «.7.A.| In 
his inmost self every one wishes for 
thinks Thus the 


what he good. 





acts against his own real wish. This 
is the same point of view as is taken 
in the Gorgias of Plato (p. 466 sqq.). 
It is rather different from that in 
Eth, 1. ch. iy. (on which see notes), 
though the word o¥era prevents an 
absolute collision, The terms zapa& 
thy BovdAnow are rather awkwardly 
introduced in the text, for it is said 
they are necessary to turn mere harm 
into injustice, but with regard to the 
incontinent man, while acting volun- 
tarily he receives ‘ harm—against: his 
wish.’ Yet he is not injured yolun- 
tarily, because the terms ‘against: his 
wish’ constitute him an involuntary 
agent. In short, in this case mapa 
thy BovAnow is made to qualify, not 
the harm, but the voluntariness of 
the recipient. There is a slight con- 
fusion in the expression, but on the 
whole the tendency here is to at- 
tribute a less degree of voluntari- 
ness to weak and foolish acts than 
was done by Aristotle in his discus- 
sions on the voluntary; Hth, mu. i. 
14, &ce. 
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8—13 ere & Gv mpoeirducba dv’ 
Zor eimeiy| ‘ But of the questions 
which we determined on there remain 
two to discuss,’ namely, (1) whether 
the distributor of an unjust distribu- 
tion does the wrong, or he who gains 
by it? (2) Can a man injure himself, 
as for instance by taking less than his 
share? These questions are as good 
as answered already; it is already 
clear that no one can injure himself, 
Again the act belongs to the distri- 
butor and not to the receiver. If the 
distributor acts from corrupt motives 
he is unjust, if unconsciously and by 
accident. he is not unjust, though jus- 





tice may have been violated by his 
decision. 

1I—12 @ri émel—mp@roy] ‘ Again, 
as the word dosing is used in more 
senses than one, and there is a sense 
in which inanimate things kill—or 
one’s hand—or the slave who does his 
master’s bidding—so the distributor 
may be the instrument of doing injus- 
tice, without himself injuring. Again, 
if he decided in ignorance, in the eye 
of the law he is not guilty of injuring, 
nor is his decision unjust, though 
from another point of view it is un- 


just, for justice according to law is 


distinct from abstract justice.’ The 
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first case supposes the distributor to | tice. As they correct popular errors 
act as the instrument of others, the | regarding its nature, they may be con- 
second that he makes a mistake | sidered a continuation of the dmopla, 
through ignorance. Inthe lattercase | with which the chapter commenced. 
abstract justice (rd mp@roy Sixaov) is | The views which are here combated 
violated, and yet legally (kara 7d | are (1) a shallow and external notion 
vouixdv) no injustice can be com- | about justice and injustice as if they 
plained of. mp@roy here appears used | merely consisted in outward acts ; (2) 
analogously to mpérn pidocopla, mpatn | a sophistical opinion that to know jus- 
vAn, &e., to denote that which is most | tice merely consists in knowing the 


real and necessary, and also most ab- details of the laws, ef. Eth. x. ix. 20; 
stract 2s being most removed from | (3) an opinion that justice implies its 
individual modifications. The Para- | contrary, as if it were an art (5dvauis); 


phrast and many of the commentators | see above ch. i. § 4. This opinion 
understand § 11 to refer tothe receiver, | would bea consequence of the Socratic 
not to the distributor. It might also | doctrine that justice is knowledge. 
be taken in a quite general sense, as | Plato saw what this doctrine led to 
applying to all such subservient acts. | and drew out the paradoxical conclu- 
But it seems simplest to refer it to | sion, Repub. p. 334 4, Hipp. Min. pp. 
the distributor. 375-6. The Aristotelian theory that 

14—17 These sections contain | justice isa moral state (:s) set the 
remarks concluding the subject of jus- | difficulty at rest. 
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17 éo7t 5e—é€atwv] ‘ Now the rela- 
tions of justice exist between those 
who share in what are commonly 
called goods, but with regard to them 
can haye both too much and too little. 
For some cannot have too much, as 
perhaps the gods; and to others again 
no portion is advantageous, but all 
is hurtful—I mean the utterly bad; 
while there is a class who can receive 
goods up to a certain point. Hence 
justice is human.’ Two ideal states, 
one of the absolutely good, the other 
of the absolutely bad, here 
depicted in contrast to the condition 
of human society. The idea of pro- 
perty cannot of course be connected 
with God (ef. Eth. x. viii. 7), who has 
and is all good (cf. Hth. 1. vi. 3, Ix. 
iv. 4); nor again with those who are 
so degraded that they could not receive 
any benefit at all from what are called 
goods (cf. ch. i. § 9). The passage is 
a curious one, and may remind us of 
the position assigned by Aristotle (ef. 

ol. 1. ii. 14) to man in his social con- 
dition, as something between the 
beast and the god. 


are 


X. Some account of 


equity 





(€meikera) forms a suitable comple- 
ment to the theory of justice, and we 
find the subject so treated in Ari- 
stotle’s Rhetoric, 1. xiii., from which 
it is not improbable that the present 
chapter may be partly borrowed. 
Professor Spengel is mistaken in say- 
ing that this chapter is out of place, 
being introduced into the midst of the 
@mopiat on justice. Evidently it is 
chapter xi, and not chapter x., 
that is out of place. Spengel thinks 
that the words mep) 6€ émekeias would 
come in well after the words 7@s pev 
oo €xer TH GvTimemovOds mpds Tb Sikatov, 
elpnta: mpdtepoy (which occur ch. vi. 
§ 3), as if first retaliation and then 
equity should be discussed in relation 
to justice. But it is evident that they 
stand on a different footing, as treated 
in this book. Retaliation is a principle 
existing 7 justice and with certain 
modifications constituting it ; equity 
is something outside justice and cor- 
recting it. 

*Emtelxera has a close connexion with 
what is called yvdéun (consideration), 
Eth. vi. xi. 1, ef. Rhet. 1. xiii. And 
thus it is treated of by the author of 
the Magna Moralia amongst the intel- 
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lectual qualities, and is coupled with | equitable, but the judge only the law, 
what he calls edyvwpootvn, Magna | and for this an arbitrator was first 


Moralia, 1. i. 1, sqq. appointed, in order that equity might 
To us the contents of this chapter | flourish.’ 

appear natural and easy to appre- 1 dTé wev—ayabod] ‘Sometimes we 

hend. The idea of equity as the com- | praise what is equitable and the 


plement of law and justice is to us | equitable character in such a way, 
perfectly familiar, but the writer saw | that we transfer the term and use it 
a difficulty in saying how logically | instead of the term good in praising 
(7G Ady akoAov#vdar) equity could be | people for all other qualities besides.’ 
praised if it contradicted justice. The | The word éme:«hs is constantly used 
answer is well given above, that equity | merely in the sense of ‘ good,’ ef. Eth. 
is a higher and finer kind of justice | tv. ix. 7, e& bwobécews emeés, and 
coming in where the law was too | above, ch. iv. § 3, &c., but it is a mis- 
coarse and general. The best illus- | take to consider this the /ater sense of 
tration of this conception is to be | the word, as if ‘equitable’ were the 
found in the beautiful description | primary sense. *Emteskys (from eikds) 
given in Rhet. 1. xiii. ‘It is equity to | first means ‘customary,’ as in Homer; 
pardon human failings, and to look to | then ‘seemly,’ then ‘good’ in general; 
the lawgiver and not to the law; to | afterwards itis probable than an asso- 
the spirit and not to the letter; to the | ciation of etkw, ‘to yield,’ became con- 
intention and not to the action; to | nected with the word, and hence the 
the whole and not to the part; to the | notion of moderation and of waiving 
character of the actor in the long | one’s rights arose, and 7d émeikés 
run and not in the present moment; | was constantly contrasted with 7d 
to remember good rather than evil, | Sicaov. Thus in Herod. mr. 53: 
and good that one has received, rather | woAAol trav Sicalwy Ta emieikéoTepa 
than good that one has done; to bear | mpoti@éaor. Cf. Plato, Laws, p. 757 D: 
being injured (rd dvéxecOar Gdicod- | 7d yap ements Kal Evyyvwmov Tov 
pevov); to wish to settle a matter | teAéou kal axpiBods mapa Sleny Thy 
by words rather than by deeds ; bpOhv éort mapatebpavepévoy, &e. Out 
lastly, to prefer arbitration to judge- | of this contrast the idea of equity was 
ment, for the arbitrator sees what is | developed. 
T2 
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4 Tepl eviwy 8 obx oidy re x.7.A.] | to legislate, you require a special 


decree to meet them,’ 


That law is necessarily imperfect and 
unable to cope with details, Aristotle 
constantly admits, ef. Polit. 111. xi. 19: 
mep) dawy ekadvvatovaw of vdmot A€yew 
axpiBos bia TH wh Pad.ov Elva KaOddrov 
mepimdyrwy, Pol, 1. vill. 23: €aréoy érlas 
Pol. 1. 


XV. 9: wndev Tapa Toy vouor mpaTTorTEs, 


Guaptias Kal Toy vomwobeTar. 


GAN 7) mepl ay ekAclrew dvayKatov 
; 
avTov. 
6 bore Whploparos Set| ‘ There are 
some cases for which it is impossible 





The Whdioua, 
like the exercise of equity, was a 
remedy to make up the insufficiency 
of laws. On its special character, 
ef. ch. vii. § 1, and Lth. vi. vili. 2, see 
also Arnold on Thucyd. m, 36. 

7 Tov yip—mpdyuata] ‘For the 
rule for what is indefinite must be 
itself indefinite, like the leaden rule 
in the Lesbian architecture—the rule 
is not fixed, but shifts itself according 
to the shape of the stone, and so does 
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the decree according to the nature of 
the case” ‘Lesbian architecture’ 
appears to have been a kind of Cyclo- 
pian which may have 
remained in Lesbos from the early 
Pelasgian occupiers of the island. 
Polygon stones were used in it, which 
could not be measured by a straight 
rule, ef. isch. Fragm. 70, 


masonry, 


GAN 6 wév Tis AéoBiov 
KUL ev TpLry@vols exmepauverw prbuois, 


where kdua means a waved moulding. 


XI. This chapter, which is evidently 
superfluous (ef. Vol. I., Essay I., page 
41), discusses an already settled 
question, Can a man injure himself? 
There is no merit in the present dis- 
cussion. Amidst the feeble reason- 
ings and the repetitions which it pre- 
sents, the only points the least inte- 
resting are the view that is taken of 
suicide, $§ 2, 3, and the saying that it 
is a mere metaphor to speak of justice 





4 2» A SS c / 
eT xa 6 AdixoG, 6 pLdvoy 4 


between the higher and lower parts of 
a man. 

I €k Tay eipnuévwr| z.e. ch. i. $§ 12 
—z20. The question is complicated 
by introducing a mention of universal 
justice (7a KaTa mwacay apetiv), and 
the extraordinary assertion is made 
that ‘ whatever the law does not com- 
mand it forbids.’ We might well ask, 
Did the Athenian law command its 
citizens to breathe, to eat, to sleep, &e. ? 

2—3 The suicide sins against the 
state, not against himself. This is 
proved by the fact that the state 
affixes infamy to the deed. In 
ZEschines, Ctesiph. p. 636, § 64, it is 
mentioned that the hand of a suicide 
was buried apart from himself. And 
in Plato’s Laws, 1x. p. 873 c, sqq., 
regulations are laid down for the burial 
of suicides. In the words &dice? &pa. 
GAAG tlva; there is a change of 
meaning from the intransitive adiKcetv, 
to ‘do wrong,’ to the transitive verb 
to ‘injure.’ 
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4 Gua yap—eoixov] ‘ For it would 
be thus possible for the same thing to 
be gained and lost by the same person; 
but this is not possible, justice and 
injustice must always take place be- 
tween more persons than one,’ cf. 
ch. iil. § 4. 

6 ddws 5€ Avera .7.A.] A verbal 
repetition of what was said above, 
ch. ix. § 9. 

7—9 The chapter ends by touch- 
ing upon two points which have an 
apparent reference to Plato, (1) the 
assertion that to injure is worse than 
to be injured, which the writer here 
qualifies with a consideration ; (2) the 
conception of justice existing between 
the different parts in the mind of an 
individual, which is here pronounced 
to be a metaphor. 

kal donep—yuuvacrixh| This sen- 
tence is parenthetical and elliptic. 
The train of thought appears to be: 
‘Injuring and being injured are both 





bad, they are both departures from 
the mean, and it is (with justice) as 
with health in medicine and good con- 
dition in training,’ namely, it is a 
state of balance between excess and 
defect, cf. Hth. m. ii. 6. 

GAN buws XEipoy Td adicety| This is 
exactly the point which is urged by 
Socrates in the Gorgias of Plato (p. 
473 A, 509 c), and seems to his 
hearers a paradox. It is qualified 
above by the admission that being 
injured might be in its consequences 
(kara ouuBeBnkds) a worse eyil than 
injuring; just as a stumble might 
cause a man’s death, and so be acci- 
Is it 
then worse to be ruined by the cheat- 


dentally worse than a pleurisy. 


ing of others, or to cheat some one 
of a sixpence? The writer above 
acknowledges that moral science will 
maintain the severity of its verdict, 
and say cheating is the worse (aA 
ovdey perAee TH TéEXYN K.T.A.). Of 
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tendencies; so then, like ruler and 


ruled, they have a sort of justice with 
. each other,’ 


course being depraved in mind is 
the worst of all evils. It is not 


this (&ucos elvar), but a single act 


of wrong (Td dducetv), that will bear 
comparison with the evil of being 
injured. 

9 KaT& perapopay 5&—ovras| 
‘Now metaphorically and by analogy 
one is capable of justice, not towards 
one’s own self, but towards certain 
parts of oneself, not every kind of 
justice, but despotic or household jus- 
tice. For in the theories alluded to 
there is a separation made between 
the reasonable and unreasonable part 
of man’s nature. Regarding this, 
people consider that one can have 
injustice towards oneself, because these 
separate parts may be made to suffer 
something contrary to one’s proper 





ev TovTols yap Tots Adyos] It can 
hardly be doubted that there is a re- 
ference here to Plato, Repub. p. 441 
A, 443 D, 432 4, &c. However, the 
reference may be second hand, having 
been first made by Aristotle. To deny 
the appropriateness of the term ‘jus- 
tice’ to express a harmony between 
the different parts of man’s nature 
is unlike the point of view taken Eth. 
Ix. ¢, iv., where the friendship which 
the good man has with himself is 
described at length. Eudemus, how- 
ever, was much busied with problems 
as to the unity of the will, and pro- 
bably advanced to some extent the 
Peripatetic psychology. 


PLAN OF BOOK VI. 


FH\URNING to the contents of this Sixth Book, we see at once that 

it includes two subjects, and that the intermixture of these 
two has given rise to some little confusion. The questions are 
(1) What is the moral standard? (2) What are the intellectual 
aperai ? 

Commencing with the former question, the writer goes off into 
the latter. And thus Wisdom (@pdvnarc) is treated of at some 
length as a perfection of the moral intellect, but is hardly touched 
upon with regard to its operation as the moral standard. 

After the two above-mentioned questions have been proposed, 
without any statement of their connexion, the discussion of the 
intellectual dperai commences by a division of the reason into 
scientific and caleulative. Ch. I. ’ 

Truth is the object of both, but truth is divided into practical 
and speculative. The former enters into and becomes an element 
in the decisions of the will. Ch. II. 

Truth of whatever kind is attained by only five organs of the 
mind—Science, Art, Wisdom, Reason, and Philosophy. These 
then are severally discussed; and Philosophy, after being treated 
independently, has Wisdom brought in again in contrast to 
itself. Ch. IL—VII. 

The relation of Wisdom to Economy and Politics is then 
discussed. Ch. VIII. 

Prudence (evovdia), Apprehension (cvyeore), and Considerateness 
(yvwpn), as being component elements of Wisdom, are severally 
treated of, and some remarks are added on the natural and 
intuitive character of these practical qualities. Ch. IX.—XI. 

The book ends by the statement and solution of difficulties with 
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regard to Wisdom and Philosophy, their respective use, and their 
relation to each other in point of superiority. 

With regard to the use of Wisdom some important though 
not very clear remarks are made on its inseparable connexion 
with Virtue. Though inseparable, it is not, however, identical 
with Virtue, as Socrates wrongly asserted. In relation to 
Philosophy, Wisdom is the means, while Philosophy is the 
end. Ch. XIJ.—XIII. 

The upshot of the book, then, is, that it treats of the intellectual 
aperat. These are two—not jive, as some would say, reckoning as 
such the five organs of truth, nor again an indefinite number, as 
Aristotle would seem to say, admitting ‘ Apprehension,’ &ec. (th. I. 
xili. 20); but two essentially, Philosophy and Wisdom. ‘These are 
contrasted with each other, but in such a way that Wisdom, 
though the least excellent, is brought into prominence, and is the 
real theme of the book. With all the discrepancies of statement 
which we have already alluded to (Vol. I. Essay I. p. 40), 
Wisdom comes out in its general outlines as the perfection of the 
practical reason combined with the will; as inseparable, if dis- 
tinguishable, from Virtue itself. The picture of this quality and 
of its growth in the mind is made the occasion of many interesting 
remarks; but the question how the mind acts in determining the 
mean, and what is the nature of the moral standard, is left still 
unanswered. 
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I. This chapter states, though some- 
what indefinitely, the question which 
is to be answered in the ensuing book. 
Referring back to a previous mention 
of ‘the mean,’ it proposes now to 
discuss ‘the right law’ by which the 
mean is determined. For only to 
know that action must be ‘in the 
mean, and according to the right 
law,’ is a mere blank formula which 
requires filling up (aAnbes per, ovbev Se 
capes). What then is the right | 
law, and what is the standard of it 
(tis 7 early 6 dpOds Adyos Kal TovTOU 
tls dpos)? In answering this question, 
the procedure must be to discuss the 
most perfect developments of the 
intellectual faculties, for by so doing 
we shall learn the proper function of 
each (Anmréoy &p” Exatépou ToUTwY Ths 7 
Beatiorn kis: arn yap apeT? Exarépov, 
7) 8 Gpern mpos 7d &pyov 7b oixetov). As 
the inner nature of man was before 
divided into two parts, the rational 
and irrational, so we may now sub- 





divide the rational part into two | 
elements, the scientific and the eal- 


culative, in accordance with the two 
classes of objects which are presented 
to the mind, and which we may con- 
clude are dealt with by separate 
faculties, namely, the permanent, 
which is dealt with by the scientific 
element in us, and the contingent, 
which is the object of calculation or 
deliberation. 

1 émel b€ Tuyxdvouey mpdrepov 
eipnxdtes| The reference is to Eth. 
Bud. 1. Vv. 1: ra 8 trdxevros aperh 
civat 7 Torn ekis ad hs mpaktikol 
Tov Bedticrwv Kol Kal hy &piora 
didkewTat wept To BéATiCTOV, BéEATLOTOY 
d€ Kal &piotoy Td Kara Toy OpOby Adyor, 
ToUT0 © é€otl Td pécov trepBodr7s Kar 
CAAclPews THs mpds Huds K.T.A. 

év mdcois yap—Adyoy| ‘For in all 
the states of mind which we have 
described, as also in all others, there 
is a certain mark to which he who is 
in possession of ‘the law’ (6 réy 
Adyov €xwv) looks, and tightens or 
relaxes (the strings) accordingly, and 
there is a certain standard of those 
mean states which we say are between 
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~ n~ \ \ ~ 
eidein TAgov, oloy mola O=t mpoodipzobas mpog TO THpa, 


excess and deficiency, being in accor- 
dance with the right law.’ 
kal avinow is a metaphor from tuning 
the strings of a lyre. Cf. Plato, 
Lysis, kal eéreidav, os 


-*Emtelvet 


p- 209 B: 
eyauat, Thy Avpay AagBns, ov diakw- 
Avovel ce ov 56 maThp ovf 7H uNTnP 
emiteival te Kal aveivor hy &y BovAn 
Tay xopdav. Phedo, p. 98 c: Kal Ta 
Mev 6074 eat) oreped, Kal Siapuas exer 
xwpls am GAAhrAwy, Ta St vedpa oia 
emreivetOat kat aviecOuu. This meta- 
phor is not quite in accordance with 
that other metaphor of ‘looking to 
the mark,’ but in fact the term 
okords seems to have become so 
regular a formula with Eudemus as 
to have lost its metaphorical asso- 
ciation. By Aristotle cxoméds was 
used as a pure metaphor, the appli- 
cation of which was borrowed from 
Plato (ef. Eth. 1. ii. 2, note). But in 
the writing of Eudemus it seems used 
as ascientific term equivalent to 
tédos; cf. Eth. Hud. 1. x. 20: émel 
de Bovrcvetat Gel 6 BovrAcudpevos Evend 
Twos, Kal eéotl oKomds zis del Te 
BovAevonevm mpos dy okomel Td TuUL- 
pepov, mepl wey tov TéAous ovddels 
Bovaeveratr. Jb, ut. xi, 2: A€yomev GE 
mpoatopnoavtes, ~“Eoti yap Tov pmev 
okonbdy Gp0bdy elva:, ev 5€ Tots mpds Tov 
okomby Siayaptdvew* €or. SE Thy pev 
okordy juaprigOa, Ta 5€ mpbs exeivoy 
mepatvovta opdas éxew, Kal pndérepor. 
In like manner the use of épos by 
Eudemus is quite different from 











anything that we find in Aristotle, 
and is no doubt an innovation. Cf. 
Eth. Eud. 1. v. 8 (which is especially 
referred to in the present passage), 
tis 8 6 dpOds Adyos ka mpds tlva det 
Spov amoBA€émovtas eye Td MEoLY, 
torepov émokentéov. Lb. vil. ili. 12: 
Set Twa clvar Spov Kal rhs ekews Kal 
THS aipéoews kal wept puyis Xpnuatav 
mANOous TOV 


ddvyéznTos Kal 


Ib, vut. tii. 15 (quoted 


kad 
evTUXNMATOY, 
Vol. I. p. 23). 

2 éott 5é—oapés| ‘Now to say 
this is to say what is true enough, 
but not explicit” This same expres- 
sion, with the same illustration of the 
medical art, is repeated Eth. Eud. 
Vine) 103): 
eréxOn Td &s 6 Adyos* TOVTO 8 eorly 


év wey Tots mpdtepoy 


wotep by el Tis ev ToIs Tepl THY TpopHY 
elrevev Gs 7H iatpixh Kal 6d Adyos TavTns. 
dé, 
Cf. Ib. 1. vi. 2: ee yap Tay GAnOas mev 


tovto & GAnbes perv, od capes 


Aeyouevav od capes 5 mpoiodow eorat 
Throughout the Hude- 
mian Ethics one can trace an inclina- 


Kal To capes. 


tion to make small corrections and 
improvements upon Aristotle. Cf. 
the notes on th. m. vill. 6 and 
v. vii. 7. In the present place there 
is an apparent protest against the 
indefiniteness and relativity of Ari- 
stotle’s moral theory of ‘the mean’ 
and ‘the law.’ 
seem (according to the statement here) 
content to give greater explicitness to 


the idea of the ‘law’ by the deyelop-~ 


Eudemus does not 
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ment of the idea of the wise man 
who is its impersonation. But he asks 
(separating oxorés and pos from 
the Adyos) ‘What is the mark to 
which one possessing the law must 
look?’ What is the standard of the 
law? In reality these questions get no 
answer. They only cloud the subject 
by introducing a confusion of formule. 

4 Tas pev elyat Tov HOous Epauer | 
Cf. Hth. Hud. u. i. 18: 
€f5n dv0, } mev HOLKH 7 SE SiavontiKy ° 


apet7s & 


erraivodmey yap ov pdvoy Tovs Bikatous, 
GAAG Kar 
copods. 

5 mpdrepoy pev ovy eréxOn Sv’ 
eivai| Cf. Eth. Hud. 0.1.15: érel 


> , > \ cel c 
avOpwrivny apethy (nrovper, broxela0w 


Tovs ouverovs Kal Tovs 


duo méepn Wuxis Tau Adyou meTEXOVTA, 
ov Toy avToy BE Tpdmoy meTEexXEL Adyou 
tupw, GdAAG Td mev TE emiTdrTew Td 
ETH TelPesOa Kal akovew mepuKevat * 
ei 5€ te early érépws UAdoyor, apelabw 
It will be seen that 
in the passage quoted Eudemus did 
not exactly divide man’s nature into 
two parts, ‘rational and irrational,’ 
but said that these are ‘two parts par- 
taking of reason’ in different ways. 


TOUTO Td MdpLoV. 


Thus he gave a compressed summary of 
the results of Aristotle’s discussion in 





Eth.1. ch. xiii. But here he speaks as 
if he had repeated verbatim the popular 
division into rational and irrational 
which was provisionally accepted by 
Aristotle. Thus, by a slip of the 
memory, he confuses his own state- 
ment with Aristotle’s. 

Kal broxelc@w—airois| ‘And let 
us suppose that the parts possessing 
reason are two, one by which we 
apprehend such existences as depend 
on necessary principles, and one by 
which we apprehend contingent 
matter, for to objects differing in 
genus there must be different mem- 
bers of the mind severally adapted, 
if it be true that these members 
obtain their knowledge by reason of a 
certain resemblance to and affinity 
with the object of knowledge.’ We 
have here a division of the mind in 
accordance with a division of the ob- 
jects of which the mind is cognizant. 
And as a justification of this we have 
the assumption that knowledge implies 
a resemblance and affinity between 
object and subject. With regard to 
this, Aristotle (De Anima, 1. ii. 10) 
says that ‘those philosophers who 
wished to account for knowledge and 
perception identified the puyq with 
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the principles of things, because like 
is known by like.” “Ooo & ém 7d 
ywaoney Kal 7d aicOaverOu TOY byTwY 
(amo€A€rovotv), obra. BE A€yovet Ty 
Wuxhy Tas apxds, of wev wAclous ToLody- 
Tes, of S€ wlay TavTnv, Samwep "Eure- 
SoKA7s mev ek Tay oToLxelwy TdyTwY, 
civat 5€ Kal Exasroy Wuxhy TolTwy, 
Aéywr otirw 
yaln wev yap yatav onérapev, Boats & 
vdwp, 
aifépt & aidépa Stay, arap mup) wip 
atdnroy, 
oropyh 5& atopyny, vetkos dé TE vetket 
AVYPS. 
Tov aitoyv 5€ Tpdéroy Kal TlAdtwey ev TS 
Tywaly thy Wuxiy ek TaY oToLXelwy 
moet’ ywaoKkecOa yop TQ duolm Td 
duotoy, Ta S€ mpayuata ex Tay apxay 
Sir W. Hamilton says (Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy, p. 60): ‘Some 
philosophers (as Anaxagoras, Hera- 
clitus, Alemzon) maintained that 
knowledge implied even a contraricty 
of subject and object. But since the 
time of Empedocles, no opinion has 
been more universally admitted than 
that the relation of knowledge inferred 
the analogy of existence. This analogy 
may be supposed in two potences. 
What knows and what is known are 
either, first, similar, or second, the 
same; and if the general principle 
be true, the latter is the more philo- 
sophical.’ The fact is, that every act 
of knowledge is a unity of contra- 
dictions. It would be absurd to deny 
that the subject is contrary to the 
object, and it would be equally 


elvat, 





absurd to deny that the subject is the 
same as the object. As Empedocles 
says, the mind only knows fire by 
being fire, but, on the other hand, if, 
in knowing fire, the mind only were 
fire, and were not contrary to fire, 
then to know fire would only be to 
add fire to fire. But it is gua ‘ know- 
ing’ that the mind is contrary to its 
object, not gua knowing any par- 
ticular object. Thus from the diver- 
sity of objects we are justified in con- 
cluding a diversity in the mind. But 
we must be sure that objects are 
really different from one another in 
genus (T@ yéver €repa), before we con- 
clude the existence of different parts, 
faculties, or elements corresponding to 
them, else we may attribute to diffe- 
rent principles in the mind phenomena 
that were only modifications of each 
other, and not by any means implying 
a diversity of principle. 

6 AeyésOw 5 — Exovtos| ‘ Of these 
let one be called the ‘scientific,’ the 
other the ‘ caleulative’ part, for deli- 
berating and calculating are the same, 
and no one deliberates about neces- 
sary matter. The calculative part, 
then, is one division of the rational.’ 
The psychology here is an adyance in 
dogmatic clearness of statement be- 
yond what we find in the writings of 
Aristotle. 
kév and 7d Aoy:ortkdy are not opposed 
to each other in the De Animd. Aoy- 
o7ixéy has not there taken the definite 
meaning which it wears in the present 
book. Rather it is used in a general 


The terms 7d émornmov- 
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sense to denote ‘rational.’ Thus in 
asking how the wux7 is to be divided, 
Aristotle says (De An. m1. ix.2): Exe 
3° Garoplay ebOds mas Te Bet wdpia Aye 
THs WuxAs kal doa, Tpdmov ydp Tia 
ameipa gatvera, kal ov udvoy & tives 
A€youor Siopifovres, AoyioTiKdy Kal 
Oupikdy Kal emiuuntindy (i.e. Plato, Re- 
pub. pp. 436—441), of BE 7d Adyou Exov 
kal td &Aoyov. Cf. Jb. ut. ix. 5: & 
TO AoyioTing yap} BovdAnows yiverau. 
Ih, 1. x. 10: gavtacia be nica 7 
AoyioriKn) 7 aicOntuchn. Cf. Topics, 
v. v. 4, where in stating the various 
ways in which the logical property 
may be predicated of a substance, it is 
said, 2) GmA@s Kabdrep (ov Td Chr, 7) 
Kat &AAo, Kabdmep Wuxis TH ppdvimor, 
i) &s TO mprov, Kabdmep AoYLoTLKOD TO 
gpdvipov (ppdvimoy and Aoyortikdy 
being here both used most probably 
in a general sense for ‘wisdom’ and 
‘reason’). Again, Td émotnuovixdy is 
used, not as here opposed to 7d Aoyior., 
but generally. De Anim. Ul. xi. 3: 
7) & emornmovikoy ov KivEetTat GAA 
weve. However, the distinction here 
given is already prepared in the De 
Anima, and is even stated (though 
less dogmatically) in a place which 
was probably borrowed by the present 
writer. b. 111. x. 2: vots 5 6 Evexd 
Tov AoyiCdmevos Kal 6 mpakriKds’ dia- 
péper 5€ TOD OewpyTikod T| TEACL. 
ovdels 5¢ Bovdeverar, kK. T. A.| Cf. 
Eth, Eud. a. x. 9: ™ep) Gy ovdels 
ay ovd eyxepphoere BovdAeverOar 7) 
ayvoey. Teplay ® evdéxera mi) mdvov 
7d eivat Kal uh, GAAA Kal 7d Bovdcd- 


cacba Tots avOpwmos. We before 








observed (cf. Eth. ut. iii. 3, note) 
that Aristotle, in the parallel passage, 
did not use the terms Ta évdexdueva 
To combine 
logical with psychological formule is 
the characteristic of Eudemus, 


and 7& mr) evdexdueva. 


II. The last chapter having 
divided the reason into scientifie and 
caleulatiye, the present chapter pro- 
ceeds to bridge over the interval 
between the intellect and moral 
action. This is done by assuming 
three principles in man—sensation, 
reason, and desire. Sensation merges 
into the other two, and then it is 
shown that in purpose, the cause of 
action, there is the meeting point of 
desire and reason, not of the pura or 
speculative reason (answering to the 
‘scientific part’ of the last chapter), 
but the practical reason aiming at an 
end (which answers to the ‘caleu- 
lative part’ in the former division). 
Thus there are two kinds of truth, 
one pure, the other haying a relation 
to the will, and ‘agreeing with right 
desire.” This distinction is a great 
step towards answering the question 
with which the present book is con- 
cerned. Truth haying been divided 
into pure and practical, it only re- 
mains to see the forms under which 
the mind deals with these two kinds, 
and the highest developments of the 
mind will be disclosed, arranged 
under a twofold head. 

1 tpla & early] Cf. Ar. De Animd, 
Di) ae 
KwoovTa, 7) bpekis 7) vods, ef Tis THY 
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pavractay Ti0eln ws vénolyTwar.. es Omep ev diavola «.7.A.| All this is a 


tudw ipa tadra Kwik Kata Térop, 
voos kal dpetis. Nods 5€ 6 Everd Tov 
AoyiCuevos Kal 6 mpaxtikds* Siapéper 
dé Tod Oewpntixod TH TEAcL. .. . . Kat 
n pavtacta 5€ bray Kw ov Kiel Byev 
épefews. It is highly probable that 
Eudemus had this passage before his 
eyes. The only alteration he has 
made is to substitute alo@nois for 
avtacia, and to speak of the deter- 
minators of truth and action as three, 
with one merged in the other two, in- 
stead of calling them two with a third 
implied. To’twy 8 7 atc@nots k.7.2d. 
answers to kal 7 @aytacia k.7.A. 

2 d7Aov b€ 7G 7H Onpla — mpdicws 
uy kowwvety| The definite meaning of 
mpartew and mpagis to denote ‘ moral 
action’ appears perhaps rather more 
strongly in Eudemus than in Aristotle. 
Cf. Eth. Lud. 1. vi. 2: mpbs 6& robros 
by &vOpwros Kat mpdtewy Tay eoTw 
apxh pdvoy tay Cwy' Tay yap tAAwY 
ovdev etromev bv mpatrew. Ib. 1. viii. 
6: ov yap dauty rd madloy mpdrrety, 
ovde Td Onplov, GAN Stav 7H5y dia dAo- 
yiopwov mpdrrovta. 





compressed result of Aristotle’s dis- 
cussions, De Animd, ut. x.—xi. 

eretd}) 7 HOLKH apetn| Cf. Eth. Bud. 
WU. X. 28: avdyen tolvuy—rhv aperi 
civar Thy HOuhy ky mpoaperuchy 
feodTnTOS THs mpos Huas ev Hd€or Kad 
AuT7npots, 

H 5 mpoalpeois] Cf. Eth. Eud. a. 
xX. 14: O7jAov bri H mpoalpecis wey eorw 
pedis TOV ep atT@ Bovacutich. 

Tov TE Adyov GANOH elvar Kal Thy 
Spek opOnv| ‘The decision of the 
reason must be true, and the desire 
must be right.’ 


The terminology 
here 


used is rather more accurate 
than that of Aristotle, De An. m1. x. 
4: vovs mév oby mas dpOds* bpetis 5E Kar 
gpavtacta Kat op0h Ka odk open. Cf. 
Eth, wm. i. 13, where it is said that 
op@ds is the proper epithet for purpose 
(z.e. as a function of the will), dAn@js 
for the functions of the intellect. 
4—5 mpdtews wey obv—kvOpwros| 
‘Now of moral action purpose is the 
cause (I mean the efficient cause, not 
the final), and the efficient cause of 
purpose is desire, and that reason 
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which takes cognisance of an end. 
Hence purpose can neither be sepa- 
rated from intellect and thought, nor 
from a particular state of the moral 
nature. Well-doing and its contrary 
imply thought and moral character. 
Now thought by itself moves nothing, 
only thought aiming at an end, that 
is, practical thought. This controls 
the productive thought as well, since 
he that produces, produces for the sake 
of some end, and the thing produced is 
not an end in and for itself, but is only 
an end relatively and belongs to some- 
thing. But the thing done is an End- 
in-itself, since well-doing is an end, 
and this is what we desire. Hence 
purpose may be defined as desiring 
reason, or as rational desire, and such 
a principle as this is man.’ We have 
here a resumé of Aristotle’s views in 
De Anima, l.c. Another division of 
the intellect, however, is introduced, 
that into practical, productive, and 
speculative, which is to be found im- 
plied in £th. 1. 1. 1, and is stated Me- 
taphys. V.i. §: Sore €i Taoa didvoia H 
TPAKTLKT) 7) TOLNTLKT) 7) OewpyTiKy K.T.A. 
It is here shown that the productive 
faculties of man are subordinate to 
the practical thought, since no artist 
produces anything purely and solely 
for its own sake; however much he 


may seem to do so, still his art asa | ever the object of purpose.’ 








part of his life falls under the control 
of his will and reason. 

didvoia & avez ovbey Kiet, GAN 7 
€vexa tov] There is a slight confusion 
here. Aristotle had said (De An. m1. 
1X. FO, 10 XK. -2,) Laces). bhabenke 
reason dealing with ends differed from 
the speculative reason, that reason 
neither speculative nor practical was 
the moving cause of action (1m. ix. 10: 
GAAG uy ovdE Td AOYOTIKOY Kal 6 Ka- 
Aodpevos voids early 6 kway’ 6 ev yap 
Oewpntinds ovbevy voet mpaxtév—ovd 
bray Oewpi Tt TowdToy K.T. A.), and 
that intellect could not move any- 
thing without desire conjoined (m. x. 
4.: vov d€ 6 pev vos ov datvera Kivaev 
avev opétews), but Eudemus mixes up 
these points. He said that ‘ thought 
by itself moves nothing,’ and then as 
if in opposition to thought by itself 
he puts ‘but practical thought does.’ 
He should have said ‘ practical thought 
plus desire.’ 

kal mpaxticy| Kat is used here 
denoting identity. Cf. Eth. v. vi. 4: 
7) amaas 
dinaov. Ar. De An. ut. x. 2: voids 5E6 


Sixatov Kal T» moArTiKdy 


Evekd Tov AoyiCmevus Kal d mpaKtikds. 
evmpatia] On the ambiguity of this 
term, cf. Hth. 1. iv. 2, note. 
6 ovK éa7t GE mpoaipeTdy ovbey 
yeyovds| ‘Now nothing that is past is 
This 
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assertion, with the quotation from | ceeding by means of induction or 


Agathon to illustrate it, appears cer- 
tainly to be a digression. The nature 
of purpose had been quite sufficiently 
explained already, especially in refe- 
rence to the present context. How- 
ever, to exclude the past, and circum- 
stances which though contingent 
have become historical, from the 
sphere of deliberation, is an addition 
to Aristotle’s list of exclusions (Eth. 
If. iii. 1—10), and on this account 
probably Eudemus was glad to intro- 
duce the above remarks. 


III. This chapter proposes to con- 
sider the two parts of the reason 
{scientific and calculative) from a 
fresh point of view (apiduevoi—mdaur). 
It accordingly gives a list of five 
modes under which the mind attains 
truth; namely, art, science, wisdom, 
philosophy, and reason. It then pro- 
ceeds to give some account of science. 
This account will be found to be a 
mere cento of remarks from the logical 
writings of Aristotle. The chief 
points specified are as_ follows. 
Science deals only with necessary 
matter. It is demonstrative, starting 
from truths already known, and pro- 

VOL. Il. 








syllogism. Its premises are obtained 
by induction, but they must be more 
certain than the conclusion, else the 
knowledge of the conclusion will be 
not scientific, but merely accidental. 

I wevre Toy apiOudy] It seems in 
the highest degree probable that this 
list was suggested by a passage in Ari- 
stotle’s Post. Analytics (1. xxxiii. 8), 
where, after a discussion on the diffe- 
rence between science and opinion, it 
is said: 7a 5€ Aoima mas Set Siavetuaa 
él te diavolas kal vod Kal emothuns 
kat Téxvns Kal ppovicews Kal codtas, 
Ta pev pvoiKns Ta Se 7HOiKAs Oewplas 
EaGAAov early. It will be observed 
that Aristotle in this passage does not 
propose six terms to be distinguished 
from each other, but three pairs of 
terms which are to be separately dis- 
eussed, part of them (ze. probably 
the two first pairs) by psychology 
(pvoixjs Oewplas), and part of them 
(i.e. codia and ppdvnots) by ethics. 
Eudemus, taking up the whole list, 
has omitted S:avoia, which he does 
not distinguish from vots, and has 
given the rest as an_ exhaustive 
division of the modes by which the 
mind apprehends trath. By so doing 
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he has made a cross division, for 
copia does not stand apart from vous 
and émorhpn, but includes them, and 
surely so complex an idea as ‘philo- 
sophy’ ought not to be placed on the 
same leyel with the intuitions of the 
simplest and deepest 
In ch. vi. § 2, 


reason, the 
forms of the mind. 
however, the logical exhaustiyeness of 
the division is made the only ground 
for proving that the principles of 
science are apprehended by reason. 

broahwe: yap—diapevdecOu| ‘For 
conception and opinion may be false.’ 
This is suggested probably by Ar. 
Post. Anal. 1. xix. 7: "Emel 6€ Tay 
mepl tiv didvoiay ELewv, ais GAnfevouer, 
ai wey Gel GAnbeis ciciv, ai bE emidexov- 
tat To Wevdos, oioy ddéta Kal Aoyiouds, 
GAnOH & ael emarhun Kal vows, K.T.A. 
In Ar. De. An. mt. ill. 7, brdAn fis 
is used in so general a sense for the 
apprehensions of the mind as to in- 
clude émorthun, déta, and ppdyyats. 
If opposed (as here) to scientific cer- 
tainty, it comes to very much the 
same as ddka. 

2 émorthun pev—emorntdéy| ‘Now 
what science is, will be clear from the 
following considerations, if we wish 
to speak exactly and not be misled by 
resemblances. We all conceive that 
what we know is necessarily what it 
is—if it be so only contingently, as 





soon as it is out of our ken, we can- 
not tell whether it be so or not. 
Therefore the object of science is 
necessary matter.’ 

tais duodTnow| 7c. the various 
analogical and inaccurate uses of the 
word ‘knowledge.’ ’Emorjun is to 
be defined amAa@s and not ka? 
buornta, ef. Eth. v. vi. 4. The 
present passage is taken from Post. 
Anal. I. WU. 1: 
€xacTovy amA@s—Oray Thy 7 aitiav 


°Erlotacbat 5€ oiducl? 


oiducba ywaonew 80 fy To mpayua 
> ¢ > , Spee > 
éotiv, Ort exelvov aitia éotl, Kal wy 
evdexet0a: ToiT’ BAAwS exEWv.—wWaoTE 
et a“ Pb] > i Fa Ud 
ov amA@s eoTly emiaTHun, TOUT advva- 
Tov tAAws EXEL, 

fw Tov Oewpety| ‘ Out of the reach 
of our observation.’ 
tains more of its original sense of 
‘seeing’ than generally; ef. e.g. ch. i. 


@cwp. here re- 


§ 5: ev pev w& Gewpotmev Ta ToLladTa 
k.7.A, Eth. 1. vii. 21. In the follow- 
ing chapter, § 4, Oewpety is used for 
to ‘consider, or ‘speculate, though 
not in the special sense of philoso- 
phical speculation. 

748 aida x.7.A.] For a specimen 
of ‘things eternal’ cf. Lth. 11. ii. 3, 
and see note. 

3 &rt SiBuxtH—ovadoyion@ | ‘Again 
all science appears capable of being 
imparted by demonstration, and the 
matter of science appears capable of 
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being so apprehended. But all de- | knowledge, adds that this is true with 
monstration depends on pre-existent | regard to the mathematics, and also 
knowledge (as we say in analytics | in dialectical arguments, duolws de 
also), for it proceeds either by induc- | kat wep) rovs Adyous of Te Bia TUAAO- 
tion or syllogism,’ yiouev Kaloi 80 enaywyis' aupdrepa 

a@omep A€youey|] This is a general | yap bia mpoyryvwoKopevwy TorobyTam 
mode of expression, not a particular | tyy bibacKaAlay, of ev AauBdavorres 
reference; some MSS. however read | @s mapa Eumévtwy, of 5& Seuvivtes 7d 
é€Aéyouev. Eudemus, as we know, | kaédéAov d:& tod SyAov eivar Td Kad’ 
wrote a book on analyties (cf. Vol. L, | €xaerov. What Aristotle had said 
Essay I. p. 21). In his Ethics, m. vi. | of dialectical arguments, Eudemus 
5, he speaks, as here, generally of | applies to science, which he accord- 
analytics, 6jAov 8 0 éntxe:podpev Ort | ingly asserts to be sometimes induc- 
ayaykatov, ek Tay avaduTiKay. Inthe | tive. His further assertion that the 
present passage he is borrowing, not | principles of deductive science are 





quoting, from the opening of Ari- | obtained by induction is inconsistent 
stotle’s Post. Anal. Taoa &:5ackadAia | with the conclusion of ch. vi., though 
kal maca uabnois Siavyontikh ek Tpov- | it agrees with Ar. Post. Anal. m1. xix. 


mapxovons ylvetat yvaoews. Itisthe | 6. In fact émaywyh seems to be used 
first proof of knowing a thing, to be | by Aristotle in the Post. Anal, as 
able to impart it, ef. Metaphys. 1.i. | equivalent to that amount of expe- 
rience which is the condition, not the 
divaria SiddocKneyv early. Hence, by | cause, of necessary truths. Cf. 2. 1. 
association with the idea of science, | i. 4. 
diiackadta comes to be almost iden- | 4 1 mev—avadrvtixois| ‘Science, 
H 
| 


12: bAws TE onuetov Tov ciddTOsS Td 


tical with demonstration, cf. Sophist. | then, is a demonstrative state of mind, 
Elench. ii. 1: “Eort 3h tv ev 7@ | with all the other qualifications which 
SiareyeoOa Adywy TérTapa yevn, dida- | we add in analytics. Cf. Ar. Post. 
oKaArkol Kal SiaAeKTiKol Kat metpactiKol | Anal. 1. ii. 2: >Avdykn Kal Thy amodet- 
Kal éprotiol, Sibackadikol pev of ee | Kruchy emorhuny e& GAndav 7 civas 
TOY oikelwy apx@y ExdsTov pwaAhuaros Kal mpétwy Kal auecwy Kal yrwpl- 


kal ove ek T@Y TOD aToKpiouevou SokGy | uwrépwy Kal mpotépwy Kal aitiwy Tod 





avaroyiCouevot, Set yap morteveyToy | cuumepdouaros. Aristotle, in his 
pavOdvorra. Cf. ib, xX. 11. account of science, represents it from 
7H mev yap BC enoywyisk.7.A.] This | its objective side as a deduction of 
is taken from Post. Anal. 1. i. 2: | ideas rather than as a state of mind. 
where Aristotle, having said that all | 8rap yap—emoarhunv] ‘For a man 


demonstration depends on previous knows when he is convinced, and is 
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sure of the premises; since if he is 
not more sure of them than of the 
conclusion, the knowledge which he 
has will be only accidental.’ Taken 
from Post. Anal. 1. ti. 1 :”Enlotacbau 
d€ olduc® ExacToy aTAGS, GAAG mH TY 
copirtikoy tpdmoy Kata oupBeBnkéds, 
x.7.A. To know results without the 
proofs Aristotle called ‘accidental’ 
knowledge, and this mode of know- 
ledge he attributed to the Sophists; 
ef. Metaphys. v. ii., &e. 

moarety| Cf. Sophist. Elench. ii. 1 
(Lc.): 5? yap morevew Tov wavbdvoyTa, 
Infra, ch. viii. § 6: 7& wey od mic evov- 


ow of véot, GAAG A€youaw,. 


IV. Eudemus altered the list of 
mental operations given by Aristotle 
(Post. Anal. l.c.) only by the position 
of vods, which in first stating his list 
Eudemus places at the end, probably 
because, haying separated it from 
Sidvoia, he was uncertain about its 
admission ; afterwards he discusses it 
before copia, as being prior to it in 
order of time. The list then appears 
in Aristotle, Sidvow vovs, éemothun 
Téxvn, ppdvynots copia; in Eudemus, 
ppdvnots, copia, 
vois (afterwards vods, copia). This 


eTLOTHUN, TEX, 





chapter, in treating of art, gives but 
a scanty account, apparently bor- 
rowed from different passages in the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle. Art, like 
action, belongs to the sphere of the 
contingent, but its difference from 
universally recognised 
(miorevouev Kal trois ef. Ady.). As 
shown by an instance, it consistsin ‘a 
productive state of mind in harmony 
with a true law.’ It has to do with 
producing and contriying the produc- 
tion of things that fall neither under the 
law of nature nor necessity. Rather 
art deals with the same objects as 
chance, by which it is often assisted. 


action is 


I—2 Tod 8 evdexouevov—Adyais | 
‘Now contingent matter includes the 
objects both of production and action, 
but production and action are diffe- 
rent. On this point even popular 
notions sufficiently bear us out.’ 
With regard to e&wrepixol Adyou, ef. 
Eth, i. xiii. 9, and see Vol. I. Essays, 
Appendix B, pp. 328-332. 

3. émel 8—rontikn| ‘But since 
architecture is an art, and may be 
defined as (87ep) a certain state of 
mind rationally (mera Adyov) pro- 
ductive, and there is no art which is 
not a rationally productive state of 
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mind, nor again any such state which 
is not an art: art must be the same 
as “ productive state of mind rightly 
directed.”’ The procedure here is to 
take a species of art, and, abstracting 
what is peculiar, to leave the generic 
conception remaining, which thus is 
taken as the definition of the genus. 

dmep] A logical formula implying 
identity, convertibility of terms, cf. 
Eth. vu. xiii. 1: ov yap dy galn dep 
andy Tt €lvat Thy Noovnv. 

ovre To1atTn h ov Téexvn] This is a 
slight discrepancy from Aristotle, 
who speaks of three modes of produc- 
tion, art, faculty, and thought, with- 
out, however, specifying the difference 
between them, Metaphys. vi. vil. 3. 
racat 8 eioly af moijoers 7) amd Téxvns 
4 amd Svvduews 7 amd Siavolas. Jb. 
X. Vil. 3: momTixys pev yap ev TE 
mowvvTt Kal ov TH Wolovevy TIS KwWi}- 
cews  apxn, Kal tovr eatly etre 
Téxun Tis elt BAAN Tis Sdvaps. 

4 ést) 5&—roovpéve| ‘Now all 
art is about creation, and the con- 
triving and considering how some- 
thing may be created of those things 
whose existence is contingent, and 
whose efficient cause exists in the 
producer and not in the thing pro- 
duced.’ There is not any distinction 
intended between 
Bewpetv. 


Texvacey and 
The absence of the article 
shows that these 
belong to the same idea; they are 


before Oewpety 
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both only an expansion of the term 
yéveow, and are not to be separated 
from it, as if the writer was describing 
different stages in the process of 
art. We find rexvafew used by Ari- 
stotle simply in the sense of ‘con- 
triving,’ Pol. 1. xi. 12: dupdrepor yap 
éautots eréxvacay yever Oat movoTwAlav 
Ib, vt. Vv. 8: Texvacréov ody bras by 
evmopla yevoito xpdvios. 

ay 7 apxh «.7.A.] Taken from Ari- 
stotle, Metaphys. x. vil. 3 (l.c.). Cf. 
Vv. i. 5: TOY pey TointiKay ev TE 
ToouvTt 7 apXI 7) vovs  TEXYN 7) SUvauls 
Tis, TOY OE MpaKTiK@y ey TH TpdtTovTL 
There is the same 
classification of causes here as in Hh. 
m. ui, 7, into nature, necessity, 
chance, and the human intellect. On 
Aristotle’s conception of nature, see 
Vol. I. Essay V. pp. 221-6. 

5 Kal tpdmovy tiwa—rtéxvn] ‘And 
in a way chance and art are concerned 
with the same objects.’ Eudemus, 
taking this observation from Aristotle, 
illustrates it, after his own fashion, 
with a quotation from Agathon. Cf. 
Metaphys. vi. vu. 4: 


i) =T™poaipects. 


TovTw@Y (moL}- 
cewv) 5€ tTwes ylyvovtat Kal amd TavTO- 
udtov Kal amd TvxnS mapatAnclws 
domep ev tots amd picews yryvouevois. 
Cf. Ib, vi. ix. 1, where the following 
question is started: dmrophoese 8 &y tis 
dia Th Ta mev ylyverat kal TéexYN Kad amd 
TavTouatou, oiov wyieta, Ta B ov, ofoy 


oikla, The answer is, that there is a 
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principle of self-moyement in the 
matter to be operated on in the one 
case, but not in the other. That the 
devices of art are often suggested, 
and its results assisted, by chance, 
need not be confirmed by examples ; 
but while art is thus assisted by 
chance, on the other hand, it is the 
main object of art to eliminate chance. 
Cf. Metaphys. %. i. 5: Mev yap 
emolncev, ws nor 
n 8 areipla 


eumepia Téxvny 
Tl@A0s, dpbes A€cywr, 
tixnv. The theory of art is but 
meagre in the writings of Aristotle. 
His great defect with regard to the 
subject is, his not having entered 
into the philosophy of the imagination. 
Yet still he gives us remarks of far 
greater interest than what is contained 
in the brief reswmé of Eudemus, ef. 
especially the saying, Metaphys. vt. vil. 
4, that ‘all things are done by art, 
of which the idea exists in the mind,’ 
amd Téxvns be yiyvera bowy Td Eidos ev 
7H Wuxh, and add Post. Anal. 1. xix. 
4: é« 8 eumreipias 7) ek mavTos npeut- 
gaytos Tov KabdAov ev TH Wuxi, Tov 
évos Tapa Ta WOAAG, 6 dy ev Emacw ev 
evn exelvors To add, TEXYNS apx) Kar 
emLOTHUNS, CAV [LEV TEP YEVETLY, TEXVTS, 
eay d& mep) Td by, emLaTHENS. 


V. Wisdom (pévyais) is next dis- 
cussed. Its nature we learn from the 
use of the word ‘wise’ (g¢pdvimor) to 
denote those who take good counsel 





with regard to the general ordering of 
life. This subject admits of no 
scientific demonstration ; again, it is 
different from art. We see the quality 
of ‘wisdom’ exemplified in such men 
as Pericles, who know what is good 
for themselves and others. This 
knowledge and insight is preserved 
by temperance, which hence gets its 
name (cwppoctvn). Art admits of 
degrees of excellence, but ‘wisdom’ 
does not. Voluntary error in art is 
better than non-voluntary, but the 
reyerse in ‘wisdom,’ which thus is 
shown to be more than a mere quality 
of the intellect,—it becomes part of 
ourselves (hpovioews obk %art ANON). 

1 wep) d€ ppovjcews| From Socrates 
to Eudemus we may trace a distinct 
progress with regard to the doctrine 
of ppévnois. Socrates said ‘virtue is 
knowledge’ (émorhun). Plato first 
‘virtue és,’ afterwards ‘ virtue zmplies 
wisdom’ (ppévnais). Cf. Meno, p. 
98 pv: didaKrdy edokey elvar, ef ppd- 
vnois 7 apeth. Theetet. p. 176 B: 
duolwois 5& (TE Oe@) Sixasoy Kai Soroy 
Phedo, yp. 
69 A: exetvo pdvoy To vomopna opddy, 


BS te ‘ 
META poynocews yever Ou. 


av0 ov Set aravta Tat’Ta KatadAdr- 
/ ‘A oy 
Teobat, ppdynots, Kal ToUTOV MEY TavTE, 
Ka) werd TOUTOV wVOvMEVG TE Kal Timpa- 
oxdueva TG bvTL 7, Kal Gvdpela Kad 
cwppoctyn Kal Sikarocdvn, Kal EvA- 
ANBSynv GAnOijs apeTh 7 meTa ppovhcews, 
Kal mpooyryvomevav Kal amoyiyvomevwy 
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kal 7dovav Kal pdBwv kal Tdv BAdwy 
xwpiCoueva de 
ppornoews kat aAarTémeva avTl GAAT- 
Awy, KH oKiaypapla tis 7 7 ToLwadTH 
apeTy Kal TH byte avdparod@dns. This 
‘wisdom,’ however, he defined as the 
contemplation of the absolute (Phedc, 
p- 79 D), and thus identified the 
moral consciousness with philosophy 
(see Vol. I. Essay III. p. 144—>s). 
Aristotle, as we have already seen 
(Post. Anal. 1. xxxill. 8, quoted on ch, 
iii. 1), proposed as a subject for dis- 
cussion the distinction between ¢pédv7- 
oisand copia. With him ¢pdynois was 
gradually coming to assume its dis- 
tinctive meaning as practical wisdom ; 
but this was not always clearly 
marked. Cf. Topics, v. vi. 10, where 
it is said to be the essential property 
of ppévnats (wisdom) to be the highest 
condition of the reasoning faculty (7d 
Aoyiorikdv), Just as it is of temperance 
to be the highest condition of the 
appetitive part. In another place of 
the Topies (rv. ii. 2) it is incidentally 
mentioned that some think opévnas 
to be both a virtue and also a science, 
but that it is not universally conceded 
to be a science. Aoxe? yap eviois 7 
ppdrvnois apeth Te Kal emorhun elvat, 
kal oddérepoy Tay yevay im ovderéepou 


TdVTwWY TOY TOLOUTwWY* 


meptéexerOat* od piv bmd Tdvtwy ye 
ovyxepeira: Thy ppdvnow emorhunu 
elvat. In the Politics, m1. iv. 17, it 
is said to be the only virtue properly 
belonging to a ruler. ‘H 5€ gpdynots 
toxovtos Wis aperh pdvn: Tas yap 





hAAas Eoxev dvarykatoy elvar owas Kab 
Tay apxoudvey Kal Tay apxdvTwy. 
*Apxouevou BE ye ode Yotw dperh 
ppdvnots, GAAG Sdéta ardnOhs. Thus it 
is used for practical wisdom, but in a 
broad general sense, with reference to 
state affairs rather than to individual 
life, implying, however, an absolute 
consciousness as opposed to aAnOijs 
défa, Frequently Aristotle uses opé- 
ynots simply to denote ‘thought’ or 
‘wisdom,’ without reference to its 
sphere. Cf. Hth. 1. vi. 
&e. Finally, it appears in its dis- 
tinctive sense, De An.1.ii.g. ‘Anaxa- 
goras says that all animals possess 
vous, they certainly do not all possess 
equally the reason that gives “ wis- 


Ti Ts Wills 6; 


dom.”’ ob gatverar 8 6 ye Kara opd- 
vnow 2eyduevos vots macw dpolws 
imdpxew. het. 1. ix. 13: ppdvnois 


8 eotly apet) Siavolas, nal hy eb 
BovAcveoOar Svvavrar wep) ayabav Kai 
Kak@v TOY ecipnuevwy eis evdamorlar. 
Eth, x. viii. 3, where there is a con- 
trast between the life of contempla- 
tion and of practical virtue, ppévnats 
is spoken of as inseparably connected 
with the latter, while the happiness 
of contemplation by the pure reason 
is something apart. In the present 
book we have the Eudemian expo- 
sition and development of Aristotle’s 
theory, which entirely contrasts opé- 
vnois with godla, and limits the 
former to the regulation of individual 
life, 


3 Bovdredeta 8 odfels}] A verbal 
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repetition of ch. i. § 6. Cf. Hth. Hud. 
i. X. 9 (l.¢.). 

4 THs pev yap] A repetition of ch. 
Bas. 1G 

5 6a TodTo—moAiTiKo’s| ‘ Hence 
we consider such men as Pericles 
““ wise,” because they have a faculty of 
perceiving what is good for themselves 
and good for men in general. And 
we attribute the same character to 
those who have a turn for the manage- 
ment of households and of state af- 
fairs.” On pdvnots as a quality for 
the ruler of a state, ef. Ar. Pol. ut. iv. 
17 (/.c.), and on the connexion estab- 
lished by Eudemus between wisdom for 
the individual, for the family, and for 
the state, see below, ch. viii. § 1, note. 

&vOev—trdaAnyw| ‘ Hence it is that 
we call temperance by its present 
name (gwppoctvn) as preserving wis- 
dom (cHovcay thy pdynow), and 
this is the kind of conception which it 
preserves, 7.¢., a moral conception 
(wept 7d mpaxrdv) about the right and 





wrong, or, as it is here put, about 
‘the end’ (7d ob vera) of actions. 
The false etymology here given comes 
from Plato’s Cratylus, p. 411 D, 
where, after a sportive derivation of 
ppdévncis, that of cwppocvyy is added: 
‘H gpdvnois* popas yap eae Kal pod 
vonots. 
Bety popas: GAN ovbv mepl ye Td dépecOat 


E% & by nal byvnow sroAa- 


eori, et 5€ BovAct, ) yvoun Tayvtamace 
Sndvt youns okebw nal voOunow: Td 
yap veuav Kal Td okoTelv Tabtdy, «Ei 
5€ BovrAct, avtd 7 vdnois Tod véou early 
eos’ Td d€ vea civ TH bYTA onualver 
yryvoueva det eivar* TovTOV bv eplecbat 
Thy Wuxnv pnvder Td bvoua 6 Oeuevos 
Thy vedecw, ov yap vono.s Td apxatov 
exadetTo, GAN’ avtl Tov 7 Et ede A€yew 
duo vedecw, owppocvyn S€ cwrnpia ov 
viv 6) éoxeupeba, ppovhoews. Of 
owpporvvn 


course merely means 


‘sound-mindedness.’ On the dapxat 
Tay npaxtay see below, ch. xii. § 10, 
note, and Vol. I. Essay IV. p. 217— 


218. 
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7 &ddd why—réxvn] ‘It must be | a small antagonism against Platonie 
added that while in art there are | doctrines; whether in detail this was 
degrees of excellence, there are none | original, or borrowed from oral re- 
in wisdom ; and while in art he that | marks or lost writings of Aristotle, 
errs voluntarily is the better, he that | we cannot tell. Cf. Eth. v. ix. 16, 
does so in wisdom is the worse, as is | vy. xi. 9, vr. xiii. 3, &c. Here there 
the case with the virtues also. There- | seems to be an allusion to the So- 
fore it is plain that wisdom is a sort | cratico-Platonic paradox which forms 
of virtue, and not an art.’ “Hrrov, | the subject of the Hippias Minor, 
as contrasted with aiperérepos, stands | that to do injustice voluntarily was 
for itrov aiperés. The phrase dperh | better than doing it involuntarily (see 
Téxyns occurs again ch. vii. § 1. Vol. I. Essay II. p. 125). Here the 
The present passage probably has | contrary is assumed with regard to 
reference to Topics, iv. ii. 2 (/.c.), | ‘wisdom,’ and the conclusion drawn 
doxet yap eviais 7 ppdvnois aperh te | is, that wisdom is not an art, in other 
kat émorhun elvar, where émothun | words (as is said more distinctly 
answers to Téxvm in the place before | afterwards), not merely intellectual. 
us. To say that there are no degrees | If wisdom were merely intellectual, 
of excellence in ‘wisdom’ gives it an | then voluntary error in action would 
absolute character, just as it is said that not be error at all, because knowledge 
there are degrees in the understand- | would remain behind unimpaired ; 
ing, but not in the reason. Common | but if wisdom is a state of the will as 
language would admit of degrees in | well as of the intellect, then voluntary 
wisdom. Cf. Ar. Metaphys. 1. i. 2: | error, as implying a defect of the will, 
dia TovTO Taira ppovimetepa Kai uaby- | is the worst kind of error. The worst 
TiKdTEpa TOV uy Suvanéevey pynuovebew | kind of error, morally, is thought to 
éoriv, De An.t.ii. 9, l.c. But here | be sinning against knowledge, know- 
‘wisdom’ is considered as something | ing the right and doing the wrong, 
ideal, just as afterwards, ch. xiii. | which some philosophers deny to be 
§ 6, it is said to imply all the virtues, | possible. See below, Book vu. ch, 

6 Exo auaptdvwy| Eudemus seems |} iii, 
often inclined to betake himself to 8 dvoiv 8 —é€orw] ‘And as there 
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are two parts of man’s nature which 
possess reason, wisdom will be the 
highest state of one of these, namely, 
the opiniative part, for opinion and 
wisdom both deal with the contin- 
gent. We must add that it is not 
merely an intellectual state (€s werd 
Aédyov), the proof of which is that 
while such states admit forgetfulness, 
wisdom does not. Td Sotaarixdy 
answers to 7d Aoyoricdy, ch. i. § 6. 
That opinion deals with contingent 
matter, we are told, Ar. Post. Anal. 
I. XXXiii. 2: Aelwerar Sdtay eivar ep) 
7d GAnbes ev 7H Weddos, evdexducvoy SE 
After associating 
writer 


kal G@AAws Exe. 
opinion with wisdom, the 
separates them just as Aristotle sepa- 
rates mpoatpeois from 5éfa, Eth. m1. 
In the present passage there 
We are 


rib 115 i 
is a great want of clearness. 
told that wisdom is an excellence, or 
highest state, of a part of the intel- 
lect. Hence we should naturally 
conclude that it was Adyos tus (cf. ch. 
xiii. § 5), but the formula throughout 
used is, that wisdom is is pera 
Adyov. This formula is itself an in- 
accuracy, since it implies not a state 
of intellect, but a state of the will 
under the law of the intellect (see 
Vol. I. Essay I. p. 39). But on the 
top of this another inaccuracy is laid, 
for we are now told that wisdom is 
not simply a és eta Adyou, by which 
the writer evidently means to say, 
that wisdom is not a mere state of 
the intellect. It may be indeed true 
that the moral intellect cannot be 











separated from the will and personality 
(ef. ch. xii. § 10), but what is to be 
complained of is, that the formule 
used for expressing all the truths con- 
nected with this subject are so very 
imperfect. Mera Adyou is used in 
the present place probably to mean 
nothing more than ‘rational’ Cf. 
Eth. Eud. vim. ii. 3: 0b yap BAoyos 7 
ppdvnots, GAN exer Adyov bia th ofrw 
mpatrer. It is used differently ch. 
iv. § 3, and again ch. vi. § 1. 

onucioy 8 bre AnOn| Cf. Eth. 1. x. 
10: where itis said that ‘the moments 
of virtuous consciousness in the mind 
are more abiding than the sciences,’ 
and see note. To @¢pédvncis in the 
Platonic and general sense, of course 
forgetfulness might attach. Cf. Laws, 
Pp. 732 B: dvdpvnois 8 early emippon 
ppovhoews amcAertovons. 


VI. This chapter treats of reason, 
but goes no further into the subject 
than as follows,—science implies prin- 
ciples, and we cannot apprehend these 
principles by science itself nor by three 
out of the other four modes of mind 
which give us truth. It therefore 
remains, on the grounds of exhaustive 
division, that reason must be the 
organ by which we apprehend first 
principles. 

On examination it will be found that 
the contents of the chapter are bor- 
rowed almost verbatim from Aristotle’s 
Post. Analyt. 1. xix. 7: Emet 5€ ray 
nepl Thy Sidvoiy ekewv, als GAndevouer, 
ai pev Gel GAnOets cioly, at Sé emdé- 
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xovTa. Td Wevdos, oioy 5dka Kal Aoyicuds, 
GAnbH & Gael emarhun kal vods, Kai 
ovdty emorthuns akpiBéarepoy &AXo 
yévos 7} vois, al F apxal rév arodeltewy 
yvopmetepar, emothun 8 amraca wera 
Adyou earl, Tay apxay emorThun mev 
ov bv etn, ere) & ovdev adrnbéarepov 
evdéxeTar elvar emioTHuns 7} voy, vos 
dy eln tTav apxa@y, ke Te ToUTwWY CKO- 
Tovar Kal Sri amodel~ews apy) ovK ard- 
Bettis, Wor? ov emiothuns emoThun. 
Ei oiy pndey BAdrAo map emorthunv 
yévos €xouev GAnbes, vods by etn em- 
oThuns apxn. Aristotle argues that 
principles must be apprehended either 
by science or reason; they cannot be 
apprehended by science, therefore they 
must be by reason. Eudemus, it will 
be observed, follows this mode of 
arguing, only he applies it to all the 
five organs of truth, which he had 
before arbitrarily laid down as an ex- 
haustive list. In following implicitly 
the passage above cited, he has ignored 
for the time the earlier part of the same 
chapter, in which Aristotle attributes 
the origin of universals rather to indue- 
tion; 7. § 6: AjjArov by dri july ra 
Tpara enaywyn yvwplleyv dvayKaiov. 
Kal yap Kal atoOnois o}tw +d KabddAov 





x2 


eumoez. Also he is at variance with 
his own statement above, ch. iil. § 3. 

peta Adyou yap n emorthun| ‘ For 
science implies inference. This is 
evidently the meaning of the present 
sentence, taken as it is from Post. 
Anal. l.c. Adyos is frequently used 
to denote ‘inference.’ Cf. ch. viii. 
§ 9: 6 wey yap vovs Tav dpwr, av ovK 
éoTt Adyos: Xi. 4, T@V eoXaTwY Vvovs 
éot) kal ob Adyos, &e. 

ovde 8)—éeorTw]| ‘Nor of course 
does philosophy apprehend these prin- 
ciples, for it is the part of the philo- 
sopher to possess demonstration about 
some things.’ It need hardly be said 
that this is a very poor ground for 


establishing the point in question. 


VII. What ‘philosophy’ is may 
be learnt from the use of the word 
gopds, as applied to the arts. It 

‘nicety,’ ‘subtlety,’ ‘ exact- 
Philosophy, then, is the most 
It embraces 


denotes 
ness.’ 

subtle of the sciences, 
not only deductions, but also prin- 
ciples. It is ‘a science of the highest 
objects with the head on.’ It is 
above all practical wisdom and science, 
It is one and permanent, while they 
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are manifold, relative, and change- 
able. It is higher, as the cosmos is 
higher than man. Philosophy and 
not wisdom was the reputed property 
of men like Thales and Anaxagoras, 
who were thought to know strange 
and out-of-the-way, but useless things. 
-On the other hand, wisdom (ppévyais) 
is good counsel about human things. 
It implies knowledge of particulars as 
well as of universals. Indeed, the 
knowledge of the particular gained 
by experience is its most important 
element, though it includes the 
universal also, and in its own sphere, 
namely, that of action, it is supreme 
and paramount (apxiTexTovikn). 

I—2 tiv d€ copiav—copia| ‘The 
term gopia we apply in the arts to 
those who are the most finished 
artists, as, for instance, we call 
Phidias a consummate (copés) sculp- 
tor, and Polycletus a consummate 
statuary, and in this application we 
mean nothing else by copia than the 
highest excellence in art. But we 
conceive that some men possess the 
quality in a general and not a 
particular way—‘nor in aught else 
accomplished, as Homer says in 
the Margites— 


‘Not skilled to dig or plough the gods 
have made him, 
Nor in aught else accomplished.’ 


We may argue, then, that copfa, in 
the sense of philosophy, is the most 
consummate of the sciences.’ On the 
meaning of akpiBea as applied to the 
arts, and on the transition of meaning 
when it is applied to philosophy, see 
Eth. & vii. 18, note, and u. vi. 9, 
note. 

3 dor ein—tyuwtdtwy| ‘So that 
philosophy must be the union of 
reason and science, as it were a 
science of the highest objects with its 
head on.’ This excellent definition 
does not appear to have anything in 
Aristotle exactly answering to it. 
There are two chief places where 
Aristotle treats of copia, namely, 
Metaphysics, Book 1. 1.—ii., and ib. 
Book x. ch. i—vyu. Metaphys. 
Book 1. opens by showing an ascend- 
ing scale in knowledge,—perception, 
experience, art, and the theoretic 
sciences, or philosophy. Of philo- 
sophy we are told that it is the 
science of first causes, it is most 
universal, most exact, and most en- 
tirely sought for its own sake, &e. 
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(Met. 1. ii. 2—6). Philosophy begins 
in wonder, wonder at first about 
things near at hand, afterwards about 
the sun, moon, and stars, and the 
creation of the universe (Jb. $ 9). It 
ends in certainty and a sense of the 
necessity of certain truths (Jd. § 16). 
We may see that this account is per- 
fectly general—it does not distinguish 
in philosophy between mathematics, 
physics, and metaphysics. It even 
attributes a practical scope to philo- 
sophy, saying that philosophy, by 
taking cognisance of the good, deter- 
mines the object of the other sciences 
(1b. § 7), apxixwrdrn 5€ Tay éemarTn- 
p@y, Kal waddAov apxiKh THS trype- 
Tovons, 1) yvwpiCovea Tivos Evekéy ear 
mpaktéoy Exaorov* TovTo 8 éor: Taya- 
Ody ev Exdoro.s, OAws de Td Upioroy ev 
Th pice mdon, From a_ certain 
immaturity thus shown, it would be 
difficult to believe that the account in 
Metaphys. Book 1. was written after 
that in the present chapter of the Ethics. 
In Mitaphys. Book x. the subject is 
taken up anew, and treated much more 
fully. Physics, practical 
and mathematics, are now separated 
from philosophy proper. J. i. 4: 
ovdé wep Tas €v Tots puaiKots Eipnucvas 
(nrovpevnv 
Otte yap mept Td ob Everer” 


science, 


pie FF \ > 

aitias TV emioThunv 

beréov. 
= ene z ee 

To.ovtoy yap Tayabdy, TodTO B ev Tots 

mpakTots omapxer Kal rots obow ev 


Ws oF) 
Mabnuatikd — xwpiatoy ‘yap 


KwWioet. ovdé phy mepl ta. 
auTav 
ovdev. These, however, are branches 
of philosophy, Jd. iv. 3: 8d kad radT yy 
(thy uoihvy) Kal Thy pabnuariKhy 


emioThunv méepn THs coplas civar Oeréoy, 





Cf. Met. mi. iii. 4: 
kal 7 pvoikn, GAN ov mpdtn. Hence 
we get the famous division of specu- 
lative sciences, Met. x. vii. 9: SHAov 
tolvuy Sti tpla yéevn Tay BewpnTiKay 


éatt 5€ cola tis 


emlaTnMav eoTi, puoikh, madnuariKn, 
Geodoyikn. BéAtioroy péy ody Td TeV 
Oewpntika@y emioTnav yévos, TOUTwY 5’ 
avTav 7 TedevTala AExXOeioa wep) Td 
TILOTATOV yap e€oTt TOY byTwY, BEd- 
tiwy 5€ Kal xelpwy éxdotn A€yerat 
kata 7d oixetov émiatntdv. Philosophy, 
then, in the highest sense, may be 
called theology, or the science of the 
divine, that is, of pure, transcen- 
dental (xwpior7H), immutable being. 
It is the science of being gua being 
(10d bvtos f by emorhun). Eudemus, 
following in the wake of this discus- 
sion, has adopted as much of its 
results as suited his purpose. He 
speaks of philosophy as having the 
highest objects (t@v tTimwrdray, cf. 
Met. x. vii. 9, l.c.), but he does not 
distinguish its different branches. 
He includes in it both physical and 
mathematical ideas (§ 4, 7d 5é AevKdy 
kal vO Tadroy ael: ib. €— Gy 5 Kdopmos 
auveotnkev), though he uses copds 
once in its special sense to denote a 
metaphysical, as opposed to mathe- 
matical or physical, philosopher. Ch. 
Vili. § 6: wabnmarinds wey mats yévot” 
tv, copds 8 7 pvoikds of. In short, 
his object is rather to contrast philo- 
sophy with practical thought than 
His attribut- 
ing to it a union of intuition with 
reasoning seems however a happy 
result of his present method of dis- 
cussion. 


exactly to define it. 


Loa 
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4 ei & bri BeATIoTov—ovveoTyKev] | KiKrw det. Cf. Metaphys. x1. viii. 5: 
‘And if it be said that man is the | “He yap tay totpwy pivots atdi0s ovata 
best of the animals, this will make | tis, Jb. x. vi. 8: “OAws 8 &romov 
no difference, for there are besides | é« Tod patvecOa Ta Sedpo wetaBdAdrovta 
other things far diviner in their | kal pndémore Siaévovta ey Tors aurois, 
nature than man, such as, to quote | é€ rovtwy ep) THs GAnOelas Thy Kplow 
the most obvious instance, the parts | movetoOu. Act yap ek trav del Kara 


out of which the symmetry of the | raita Zxovtwy xal undeulay weraBorhy 


heavens is composed.’ On the Aristo- | movovmevwy radnbes Onpevew. ToLadra 
telian view of man’s position in the | & éor) ta kara roy Kéopor. 
scale of dignity in the universe, see 5 51 "Avataydpav kal Oadrjy] Cf. 


Vol. I. Essay V. p. 226-9. On Ari- | Eth. x. viii. 11; Plato, Theetetus, p. 
stotle’s doctrine of the divine nature | 174 A: “Qomep kal Oadjy aorpovo- 
of the stars, &c., ef. De Calo, 1.11.9: | potvra, & Ocddwpe, xa tyw BrErovta, 
“Ex te 59 tolTwy pavepdy bri méepuKe | meadvTa cis ppéap, Oparra Tis eupwedrs 
tis otoia gaépatos &AAn mapa Tas ev- | Kal xoplecca Oeparaywis amookaWat 
Taida avoTdoess, Oeorépa kal mporépa | A€yeTa, ds Ta ev ev odpave mpobv- 
TovTwy amdytwy (this has given riseto | potro cidéva, Ta 8 eumpoocbev abdtod 
the notion of the ‘quintessence’). Jd. 1. 
ii. 11, which repeats the same. Jd. 11. 
iii. 2: “Exaordy éotiv, av early Epyov, | bra ev girdocopia didyouor. On the 


kal mapa mwddas AavOavo. avrov. 


Tavroy 5&€ dpket oKayua em) mdvtas 





€vena, TOU épyov. @cov F evepyea | other hand, Aristotle (Politics, 1. xi. 
abavacia: toto & éo7 (wh aidios. | g) tellsa story of Thales turning his 
"OQor avdyen TE Oel@ Kivnow aldiov | philosophy to practical account, fore- 
imdpxew. “Emel & 6 ovpayvds towdros seeing by astronomical observations 
that there would be a good crop of 
olives, buying up the crop in Miletus 


(cGya yap Tt Ociov) Sia Tu¥To exer 7d 
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xouda ayvoot, 
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dee ated eae 


oo Tobmoss bylziay, AAW 6 eidWs OTL TH 
> / ~ \ 7 ~ S 
opuibera xovda xak vyisive Toye et parroy. 4 88 dpovy- 


7 
ide ieee WOTE et aude ¢ = XEN, 7 TAUTHY p-aAroy, 


ely 0 ay Tig xal evTata Cp XAT ExT ove. 


"Eors 0& xal 7 WoAiTix7; 
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beforehand, and having sold at his 
own price, ToAAG xphuata avdAActavTa 
emidettar Sri padiy eott wAouTEL Tots 
pirocdpos, by 
tour éotl rept 6 amovdaCoucr. 

6 BovdcveTar & ovets| A repe- 
tition for the third time of the same 
remark, ef. ch. i. § 6, ch. v. § 3. 

7 Owing to its practical character, 
wisdom (pévnots) necessarily implies 
a knowledge of particulars. The par- 
ticular, indeed, would seem for action 
the more important element, as appears 
also in other things, if we compare 
science with empirical knowledge. 

5d Kad Evior ov eiddres| Cf. Ar. 
Met. 1. i. 7—8 (whence this passage 
may probably be borrowed), pds wey 


BovAwyta, GAN ov 


oov To mpdrrew eumeipla Téexvns ovdev 
doKet Siapeperv, GAAG Kal maAAov ém- 
TuyxdvovtTas dp@mev Tovs eumelpous TAY 
tivev Tis eumeipias Adyoy exdvTwv. 
Atriov © 671i 7 pey euTeipla Tov Ka? 
exaotév eats yvaous, H SE TEXVN TOY 





Kabddov, ai 5& mpaters Kal ai yeveoess 
maoa wept TO Kad’ ExacTdy cio. 


VIII. This chapter fulfils a promise 
made before in the Hudemian Ethics 
(1. viii. 18), by distinguishing wisdom 
from other modifications of the same 
practical thought, namely, economy 
and the yarious forms of polities. 
This distinction would at first sight 


tend to reduce wisdom to mere 
egotism (§ 3, Soke? wddior’ civar 7 
mept avtoy Kai eva. § 4: Td aiT@ 


eidéva), and thus to isolate the in- 
dividual within himself. In order to 
obviate this, the writer brings forward 
arguments to show that the welfare 
of the individual is bound up with 
that of the family and the state (§ 4). 
He urges the difficulty of knowing 
one’s own interest, hence concluding 
that wisdom is no mere instinct of 
selfishness. Wisdom implies a wide 
experience, on which account boys 
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cannot attain to it, no more than they 
ean to philosophy, though they are 
often clever in mathematics (§§ 5—-6). 
Wisdom is a sort of deduction with a 
universal and a particular element 
(§ 7), and yet we must distinguish it 
from science on this very account, 
that it deals with particulars ($ 8). 
It is the opposite to reason, which is 
of first principles, while wisdom is 
rather an intuition of particular facts 
(analogous to apprehending a mathe- 
matical figure). At all events, one 
form of wisdom is of this character. 
1—3 €or: 5e—dikacrinn}| ‘Now 
polities and wisdom are really the 
same faculty of mind, though they 
form quite distinct conceptions. Wis- 
dom dealing with the state is divided 
into—first, legislation, which is the 
master-spirit asit were; and secondly, 
politics in detail, which is practical as 
being deliberative (for a ‘measure’ is 
like the practical application of a 
general principle) and which usurps 
the common name of politics; hence 
too they who are concerned with par- 
ticular measures alone get the name of 
politicians, for these alone act, like 
workmen under a master. Just so 
that appears to be especially wisdom 
which is concerned with the indivi- 
dual self. And this kind usurps the 
common name of wisdom, while the 
other kinds I have alluded to may be 
specified as—first, economy ; second, 
legislation ; and third, politics (in the 
restricted sense), which may be sub- 
divided into the deliberative and the 
judicial’ This distinction was pro- 





| mised before, Eth. Fud. 1. 








vill. 8: 
“Oore toot by etn aii Td ayabdy Td 


TeAos Tov avOpaTm TpaxTav. TodTo 
& éotl rd ird Ty Kuplay macav. Avrn 


® eat) modttixn Kal oikovournh Kal 


ppovnats. 
eteis mpos Tas GAAas TE TolavTat Elva” 


Atapepovor yap avra af 


mpos 8 GAAnAas ef Tt Biapepovor, 
It would appear 
that Eudemus by a sort of afterthought 
united the conception of ¢pédvyets, 
which was developed later, to that of 
moAitikh to which Aristotle had as- 
signed the apprehension of the chief 
good for man (cf. £th. 1. ii. 5). But 
in so doing he had to bring together 
two different things; for ppéynois was 
a psychological term expressing a 
faculty of the mind, but oArtixh was 
merely one of the divisions of the 
sciences. In order to make them com- 
mensurate, Eudemus alters the signi- 
fication of moAitixh. Hetreats it asa 
state of mind (és), as a mode of 
pornos, dealing with the state either 
universally or in details. From the 
same later point of view he adds also 
otkovominn; cf. Ar. Pol. 1. iii. 1: "Ezed 
d& avepdy e& Gy mopiwy H méALs ovvE- 
OTNKEV, avaryKatoy Tepl oiKovoulas eimeEiy 
mpotepov, &e. 

2 ws Td &cxarov| The Whpicua or 
particular measure is here compared 
to the minor term in a syllogism, 7. e. 
it constitutes the application of a 
general principle. Cf. Eth. v. x. 6. 
On the use of @oxaroy in this 
purely technical and logical sense, ef. 
§§ 8—g: Ar. Met. x. i. 9: mas yap 
Adyos Kal maca emorthun Tov KabdAouU 


torepoy AexTeov. 
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Post. Anal. 1. i. 
4: ov bia 7d pécoy 7d toxatov yrwpt- 
Sera. 

3 The classification here intended is 
as follows,—@pévneots or wisdom being 


Kal ov T@Y erxXaTwr. 


Wisdom 


| 
About the family 
| 


| 
About oneself 


| 
‘Wisdom’ 


Economy 
eo} 
Universal 
ApXLTEKTOVIKN 
Legislation 
bale 
Deliberative 


4 €ldos pev oby—roditelas| ‘ Now 
it must be considered a species of 
knowledge to know one’s own interest, 
but this is widely different (from true 
wisdom). A man who knows his 
own concerns and occupies himself 
with these is commonly thought wise, 
while politicians are thought med- 
dlesome fellows, and hence Euripides 
wrote :— 


Small wisdom was it in me to 
aspire, 

When well I might, mixed with the 
common herd, 

Enjoy a lot full equal with the best. 

But ah ! how full of vanity is man! 

The restless meddling spirits in the 
state 


VOL. II. 





first a general term and ineluding 
polities with the other faculties men- 
tioned, and seeond a special kind 
contrasted with the other faculties— 


| 
About the State 


Politics 


| 
In detail 
XELpOTEXVIKT 


‘ Politics’ 


Judicial 


Are gaped at still and made the 
country’s gods. 


Men with these selfish principles seek 
their own advantage, and this, they 
consider, is what they have to do. 
From this notion the idea has grown 
that they are the wise. And yet, 
perhaps, the welfare of the individual 
is inseparable from the regulation of 
the household and from the existence 
of a state.’ 

7d abt@ eidéva) Fritzsche reads 7d 
7a aitg with the authority of two 
MSS., adding ‘ Ceterum in hdc quoque 
preefracté orationis breyitate qui mul- 
tum Eudemi Moralia diurnd noctur- 
ndque manu volutavit Eudemi stilum 
agnoscat necesse est.’ 
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modumpaywoves | This is often opposed 
Cf. Plato, 


Gorgias p. 526 c: piroadpov Ta abrod 


to Ta abrod mpdrrew. 


mpatavros Kal ov mMoAUTpayuoyhoayTos 
Repub. p. 433 A: 70 7a 
adtod mpartew Kal ui) ToAUTpayuovery. 
Evpirldns| In the Philoctetes; the 
later lines are thus filled up by 
Wagner, Fragm. Eur. p. 401 :— 


> ~ , 
ev T@ Blo. 


Yoov petarxely TH TOPwTAaTH TUXNS ; 

ovdey 7ap oUTw yatpoy ws avhp Epu. 

ToVS wey Tepiocovs Kal TL MpdoooTAS 
T™A€ov 

Ti@uev &vdpas 7 ev moder voulCouer. 


The Scholiast and Paraphrast both 
Zevs govern 
This would give no metre, 


conjecture pice? to 
meEpiooous. 
and only a very inferior sense. 

4—5 éri—vylvea0au] ‘Moreover the 
directing one’s own affairs is by no 
means simple, it is a subject for much 
consideration. In proof whereof we 


may allege that while boys learn 





geometry and mathematics, and be- 
come clever in such things, no boy 
seems to attain to “wisdom.”’ The 
writer is arguing against the identi- 
fication of ‘ wisdom’ with an instinct 
of selfishness. If it were so simple, 
why should not boys possess it ? 8:d7e 
is for 871, asin Eth. Hud. vu. x. 20: 
Airtov 5€ rod paxerOat, bid6Tt KarAAlwv 
Hey 7 OK pirta, avayKaotépa Se F 
xenotun. Cf. Ar. Meteor. mi. iii. 5: 
Syuciov S€ robrou Sidt1 evredOev yl-yve- 
Tat 6 &veuos bbey by 7 Kupta ylyynra 
Jb, 1. xiii. 23: Td re bd 
Tos bperw exew Tas mHyas mapruper 


didomracts. 


didrt TH ouppev ew dAlyov Kal Kata 
pikpoy ek wOAA@Y voTibwy Siadidwow 6 
témos kal ylyvovTa oUTws ai Tnyal To 
TOT ALGY, 

6 cops 8 } puvoirds of] ‘But not a 
metaphysician or physical philoso- 
pher.’ Zopds is here used in a dis- 
tinctive sense, 
excellence, with a science above physics 


‘ philosopher,’ par 
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and mathematics, cf. ch. vii. § 3, 
note. 

4 St1—&Sndrov] ‘The reason surely 
is that the former matters (¢.e. mathe- 
matics) are abstract, while the prin- 
ciples of the latter (physics and philo- 
sophy) are got by experience; thus 
boys repeat truths of the latter kind, 
without being really convinced of 
them; while the nature of the other 
subjects is easy to comprehend.’ 

50 &patpécews | The form in Aristotle 
is either ev apaipece: or e& apaipecews, 
He constantly applies these terms to 
denote the mathematics. The locus 
classicus on this subject is Metaphys. 
pe V Ula iy fe 
mepl ta e€& adaipéerews Thy Oewplay 


Kadarep & 6 pabnuatixos 


Toveirat, WepleAwy yap mayTa Ta 
aicOnr& Gewpet, oiov Bapos Kal Koupd- 
TyTa kal ckAnpéTyTa Kal TovvayTioy, ert 
dé Kat Oepudtyta Kal puxpdtynTa Kal Tas 
&AAas Tas aioOnras evayTimoes, udvoy 
bt Katarelre: Td woody Kal cuvexés, 
k.T.A. Cf. De Celo, ut. i. 11: 51a 7d 
72 pev ef aaipecews A€yecOu TH 
babnuarikd, Ta BE puoikad ex mpocbe- 
cgews. De Animd, ut. vil. 10: oftw Ta 
Hobnuatind ob Kexwpioueva ws KEXwpI- 
ouEva. voel, OTay vor ekeiva, 

mirevovot| Cf. ch. iil. § 4, note, 
and Eth, vu. iii. 8: of mp@rov pabdytes 
ouvelpovtt pev Tovs Adyous, tart 
& otra, 

7 Another argument to prove the 


complex and difficult character of 





‘wisdom’ is that it implies a kind of 
syllogism, wherein both the major 
premiss and the minor equally admit 
of error. 

7a Bapvarabua Udara patrda| This 
was probably a medical notion of the 
day. Cf. Problems, 1. xiii. where a 
similar superstition is maintained : 
Aa Ti 7d 7a Hdara peraBadrActy vos BdEs 
pac elvat, To be THY aepa ov ;— 
Udaros wey TOAAG €tOy Cor) Kat Siapopa 
Ka? aitd, azpos 5€ ov, date kal TovTo 
alrvoy. 

8 811 &—rowtrov] ‘But (though 
implying a syllogism) it is plain that 
wisdom is not science, for it deals 
with the particular, as we have said, 
the action being of this kind.’ 

9 avtixertai—eldos| ‘To reason, 
indeed, it forms the opposite pole; 
for while reason deals with those 
terms which are above all 
rence, wisdom on the other hand 
deals with the particular, which is 


infe- 


below demonstration, and is appre- 
hended by perception ; not the per- 
ception of the separate senses, but 
analogous to that faculty by which 
we perceive that the immediate object 
presented to us in mathematics is a 


triangle. For on this side also de- 
monstration must cease. However 


it is rather this particular mode of 

wisdom which is a perception, the 

other presents a different form.’ 
avrixertat pev dh TE vg] Having 
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alluded to the syllogistie nature of 
wisdom, the writer seems to haye 
been reminded to distinguish it from 
science; and thus, having before 
(ch. v. § 8: ch. vii. § 6) con- 
trasted it with art and philosophy, he 
is led on to finish the round by 
placing it in contrast with reason. 

ovx 7 TOY idiwy, GAN ola aicbavd- 
peba| This is the same as Aristotle's 
famous distinction between the ‘ sepa- 
rate senses’ and the ‘common sense.’ 
His own words are clear on the 
point, cf. De Animd, u. vi. 2: Aéyw 
& tov pév (aicOntdv) & wh evdéxerau 
érépa aicOjoe aicddverba, Koi sep) 
d ph evdexera aratnOivat, ofoy ds 
Xpépmaros Kal axon Wépov Kal yevors 
Xvyuov.—_ Ta pev oy towmira AéyeTa 
Wia Exdorov, Kowa dé kivno.s, Apeuta, 
oxIpe, 72 yap 
ToavTa ovdemias early 1510, GAAG Kowa 


apibuds, peyeOos* 
mdoos* Kal yap apy Kivnots tis eorw 
It will be seen 
that figure (oxjua) is one of the 
objects of the ‘common sense;’ the 
text gives as an instance of this the 
perception of a triangle. In De An. 
mn. i. 6, Aristotle adds ‘unity’ to the 
list of ‘common sensibles, but he 
reduces them all to modifications 
of the perception of motion: tatra 


aicOnrh Kat OwWer, 


yap mayTa Kiwhoet aicbavducba, olov 
péyebos Kuwhoe, “Qote Kol oxipa’ 
péeyebos yap tT 70 oxo. Td & 
jpewoov TH ph KwetoOa: 6 & apiOuds 
7H anopace: TOD cuvexods, K.T.A. He 
admits (De An, m. yi. 4) that ‘com- 
mon sensibles’ can scarcely be said to 
be apprehended by sense at all, ray dé 
Ka? abta aidOntay 1a iia Kuplws 
éotly aic@nra, cf. lb. ur. i. 6, where 
it is said these are apprehended ac- 





cidentally or concomitantly by the 
senses. This is surely the true view; 
we see in the apprehension of number, 
figure, and the like, not an operation 
of sense, but the mind putting its own 
forms and categories, 7. ¢. itself, on 
the external object. It would follow 
then that the senses cannot really be 
separated from the mind; the senses 
and the mind each contribute an 
element to every knowledge. Ari- 
stotle’s doctrine of koi} alcOnois would 
go far, if carried out, to modify his 
doctrine of the simple and innate cha- 
racter of the senses, e.g. sight (cf. 
Eth, 1. i. 4), and would prevent its 
absolute collision with Berkeley’s 
Theory of Vision. On the general 
subject of ow, aic@, see Sir W. 
Hamilton, Reid's Works, pp. 828- 
830. 

bt 7d ev Tots wabnuariKots @oxarov 
tpltywvov| This has been frequently 
understood to mean that ‘the ulti- 
mate or simplest possible figure is a 
triangle.’ But the Paraphrast does 
not so explain it; his words are rodroy 
de tov tpdrov kal of uabnuatikod 7d 
aicOnroy yiweoKovot Tpiywvov, K.T.A. 
And referring to Ar. Post. Analyt. 1. 
i. 4, we find exactly this instance 
given of a particular knowledge, the 
result of observation, 671 wey yap may 
éxet Suoly 
mponder* bri be Téde TH ev TH Hukv- 
kKAlw tplywvdy eotw, Gua emayduevos 
The term écxaroy is used 


/ > (a) ~ vf 
Tply@vov opvals oas, 


eyvapioey. 
in the very next line: éviwy yap 
TodToy Toy tpdrov 7 wdOnols eor1, Kah 
ov 51a Tob mécou Td erxXarTov yywpiCerat. 
It is true that in different places Ari- 
stotle uses €oxarvr in different senses, 
as denoting with various applications 
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the end of a series, thus ef. De. An. 
mi. x. 2, where it means ‘final 
cause,’ Eth. ur. iii. 11, ‘the last step 
in analysis;’ Metaph. vi. iii. 6, 
‘matter, &c. But in the place 
before us 7d €oxaroy has been already 
appropriated to the logical meaning 
of ‘particular,’ ‘minor term,’ ‘ imme- 
diate truth,’ cf. § 2 and § 8. 

ornhoera yap Kaket] ‘For on that 
side too (7. e in dealing with an 
object of the sense as well as an in- 
tuition of reason) demonstration must 
stop. “Iorac@a is a common logical 
form, it is opposed to mpotéva eis 
&mreipov, and is frequently impersonal, 
ef. Post. Anal.1. iii, 1: a&dtvarov yap 
7a brreipa SeAOeivy, EY te totara Kal 
cioly apxat,K.7.A. Met. 1. iv. 22, &e. 

GAN aitn paAAov alsenois th 
gpdvnois| Three of Bekker’s MSS. 
read 7 ppévnois, and this seems most 
natural, and to give the best sense 
(though 4 is supported by the Para- 
phrast). What the writer means is 
apparently to add that only one kind 
of wisdom can be called anaiogous to 
the apprehension of a triangle; airy 
refers to 7 «ai? Exacta ppdvnois, men- 
tioned aboye, ch. vii. § 7: Se? Gupw 
éxew 7h tavtny paddov, There is 
another kind (ékelyns), namely, the 
possession of universal ideas (Ta 
Ka@ddou) (/.c.), which is of a different 
nature. 


IX. This chapter commences the 


AAA payy 00d evoToOx Io, 





” 
QYEU TE 


examination of a set of faculties 
cognate to wisdom, or forming part 
of it. The first of these is good 
counsel (evBovala). This, says the 
writer, is to be distinguished from 
science, which does not deliberate ; 
from guessing (evoroxia), which is too 
quick; from sagacity (a@yxlvoia), which 
is a kind of guessing; and from 
opinion, which is too definite. It is, 
then, a certain rightness of thought, 
it chooses the right means to a good 
end. The conception of this end 
wisdom itself must supply. There is 
a great assumption here of the manner 
of Aristotle. The chapter seems 
formed after Lth. un. li. ; § 6 reminds 
us of many similar passages in Book 
IV., and § 7 is after the manner of 
Eth. 1. iii. 5. There is an adyance 
upon Aristotle’s account of delibera- 
tion (£th. ut. ill.) in two points, (1) 
the process is illustrated here by the 
logical formula of the syllogism, (2) 
there is a mention here of the faculty 
whereby ends are apprehended, which 
Aristotle had left unnoticed. See 
Eth. m1. iii. 1, note. 

1 It is an abrupt, awkward com- 
mencement of the chapter to say, 
‘enquiring and deliberating are diffe- 
rent, for deliberating is a species of 
enquiring.’ 
rently is, to bring ‘good counsel’ 
under the head of enquiring, which 
separates it at once from both science 
and opinion, 


But what is meant appa- 
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2 gaol mparrey pev deity traxd 
«.7.A.| Fritzsche quotes Isoer. Demon. 
Pp. 9, & § 35: Bovdevou pév Bpadéws 
Herod. 
VI. 49: avhp 5H ottrw ay etn &pioTos, 


emitéAct O€ TaX ews TH OdtayTa. 


ei Bovdevduevos mev appwdéo1, way em- 
Acyduevos meloerOut xpjua, ev 5€ TH 
epyy Opacds etn. 

3 €ort 0 evoToxla Tis ) ayxXIvoia] 
This is announced by Aristotle, Post. 
Anal, I. xxxiy. 1, in the very next 
line to that passage on the distinction 
of the organs of truth, which appa- 
rently suggested so much of the sub- 
jects of the present book, 7 8 &yxlvad 
éoTw evoToxXia Tis ev GoKemTH xXpov@ 
tov wécov. In more general terms 
ayxtvoiwis defined by Plato, Charmides, 
p. 160 A, as ofrns Tus Tis puxis. 

emothuns pev—Aoyicera] ‘ Now 
in science there is no such thing as 
‘‘yightness,” for there is no such 
thing as wrongness. In opinion, on 
the other hand, rightness is truth. 
And besides, whatever we have an 
opinion about is already decided. 
But good counsel is not by any means 
beyond questioning (avev Adyov). 
Therefore it remains that good coun- 
sel is a rightness of the operation of 
thought (Siavolas), for this does not 





amount to decision. Opinion is not 
an inquiry, but is already a kind of 
decision. On the other hand, he that 
deliberates, whether well or ill, is 
inquiring after something and calcu- 
lating.’ 

émornuns| This is said here just 
as it was before said, ch. v. § 7, that 
there were no degrees of excellence in 
wisdom. 

doins | Cf. Hth. m1. ii. 
above, ch, ii. § 2, note. 

diavoias &pal| Plato, Repub. p. 511 
D, proposed to confine the term d:avora 
to the discursive understanding as 
opposed to vods, the intuitive and 
speculative reason, didvoiay 5€ Kadreiv 


13, and 


fot Soxeis THy TOY yewueTpiK@y TE Kal 
Thy TaY TOLOUTwY ekiy GAA’ Ov VOdY, ws 
feTatd tT. Sokys Te kal vod Thy Sidvoray 
ovcay. Aristotle probably had the same 
distinction in view, Post. Anal. 1. xxxiil. 
9 (/.¢.), TOs Set Sravetuor emi te Siavolas 
But he did not maintain the 
distinction in his works, and certainly 
it is not observed by Eudemus in the 
present book, where both vots mpax- 


Kal yoo. 


Tikos and Sdiavoia Oewpyrikh are spoken 
of. In the place before us Sidvora 
apparently means the exercise of 
reason, a process of thought. . 
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4 eémel 8 —BeBovrcdobar| ‘ But 
. since the term “ rightness” is used in 
more senses than one, it is plain that 
* good counsel” does not answer to all 
the senses. For the incontinent or 
bad man will obtain, by his calcula- 
tion, what he proposes to himself, 
so that he will have deliberated 
rightly, yet secured a great evil. 
Whereas, to bave deliberated well is 
generally thought (Sore?) to be a good.’ 

mAcovaxas| 7. e. Rightness of means, 
either respective, or irrespective, of 
the end; or, again, 
rightness of end (§ 5), whatever may 
have been the means. 

5 yap axparhs| It would seem rather 
the abandoned man (akéAacros) who 
by calculation attains bad ends. The 
incontinent man would not generally 
have deliberation attributed to him, 
ef. Eth. vu. ii. 2. But the characters 
cannot be kept very distinct. 

ideiv] Perhaps i5eiv may be taken 
here as equivalent to something like 
The Scholiast offers the fol- 
lowing loose explanation: 6 yap 6 
axpaths Kal amA@s 6 gavAos mporide- 


rightness in 


oKoToy. 


Tal, ws TéAos ide, Fro oKepacda 
drws abtod emirevgerat K.T.A. 

doxed 8 ayaddy] Fritzsche quotes 
Herod. vit. 10: 7d yap ed BovAederOau 


Képdos péeyiorov eiploxw édv. Sopho- 


cles, Antig. 1050: KpatioTov KTHMaTwY 
evBovdia, Isoer. Demon.p.9. ¢. § 35: 
Hyou Kpatiorov elyat mapa mev Tay Oey 
evtuxlay, mapa 5€ 7uay avT@y evBovalar. 

5 GAN €or1—eiva] ‘ But, further, 
it is possible to obtain what is good 
by a false syllogism ;—to obtain what 
one ought to do, not however by the 
right means, but with a false middle 
term.’ Great indefiniteness is intro- 
duced here by the word morjjioa. We 
could not surely be said ‘to obtain 
what we ought to do’ by the wrong 
means. Doing a thing is means not 
end (cf. Hth. m1. iii. 15), or if looked 
at as end, itis end inseparable from 
the means. Again, it is an inaceu- 
racy to speak of a ‘ false middle term.’ 
Falsehood or truth is the attribute of 
a proposition not a term, ef. De Inter- 
pret. 1. 3: wept yap otvOeow Ka) dial- 
pealy €ort Td Wevdos Kal +> GAnoés. 
If the conception of the end be right 
and yet the syllogism wrong, it follows 
that the minor premiss must be false, 
thus : 


Preservation of health is good : 
Abstinence from intellectual labour is 
preservation of health : 


the result of which syllogism will be 
| the preservation of health, but by the 
sacrifice of mental culture. 
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6—7 The writer first raises good 
counsel to the rank of one of the vir- 
tues, by the mention of all the quali- 
fications necessary; afterwards he 
seems to modify this by saying that, 
besides the absolute good counsel 
which aims at the absolute end, there 
is also such a thing as relative good 
counsel aiming at relative ends. 

One might have thought that it was 
unnecessary to give so separate a 
psychological existence to excellence 
in deliberation. However, the quality 
here described answers more nearly 
than ¢Ppdvnos to what we call ‘ pru- 
dence.’ ®pévnois, we are here told, 
is the conception of ends, and after- 
wards (ch. xii. § 9) it is shown to be 
the faculty of means. In truth, it is 
both, according to the Aristotelian 
views (as far as we can discern them) ; 
it implies both prudence (¢dBovala), 
and also a certain moral condition 
(dper7), and itis implied by both of 
them. As compared with the one it 
is of ends, and as compared with the 
other it is of means. 


X. This chapter treats of another 
faculty which forms an element in 
wisdom, and yet may be distinguished 
from it, namely, apprehension (ovve- 
ots). Apprehension is not mere 
opinion (else all would possess it), 





nor is it a science, for it deals with no 
separate class of objects whether 
necessary or contingent (o¥re yap mrept 
Tav ae byTwy Kal aKiwhTwy 7 avvecls 
€oTiy, ote Teph TaY yeyvomevwy drov- 
ovv). It deals with all that can be 
matter of human deliberation, in 
short, with the same objects as wis- 
dom. But wisdom commands, it is 
concerned with right action, in short, 
it belongs to the will as well as 
to reason. But apprehension only 
Judges, it is merely intellectual. It 
is neither the having nor the getting 
wisdom, but rather it is the applica- 
tion of one’s knowledge to give a 
meaning to the dicta of wisdom. It 
is ‘understanding,’ as its name im- 
plies, or ‘taking in’ (cumévar), when 
another speaks. The word appears 
to mean ‘combination,’ ‘joining one 
thing to another.’ 

Aristotle had spoken of civeois as 
one of the intellectual excellencies, 
Eth.t. xiii. 20: coptay wev kad siverw 
kal ppdyvnow Sdiavontixds. Eudemus 
does not apply the term aper7 to this, 
or to any of the other intellectual 
qualities which he treats of, except 
wisdom and philosophy. He gives 
here a psychological account of otve- 
ois, the operation of which he con- 
fines to intellectual insight with regard 
to moral subjects, apprehension of 
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the meaning of moral dicta and 
critical judgment thereon. That 
there is such a faculty of apprehen- 
sion, and of sympathetic or critical 
understanding, quite distinct from 
moral goodness in people, the expe- 
rience of life seems to show. 

The author of the Magna Moralia 


gives a much inferior account of 


guveots (I. Xxxv. 17), making its cha- 
racteristie to be that it deals with 
small matters, wept pixp@y re Kal év 
pucpots % Kplovs. 

1 did wep) 7a atra ev TH ppovhcer| 
It is used nearly equivalently to 
ppdrvnois by Thueyd.1. 140: Arkai@ Tots 
Kown Sdtacw, iv tpa tt Kal oPardAd- 
feOa, Bonbetv, 7) unde xatopbvivtas Tis 
tuvécews petamoreto Oat, 

27 pev yap ppdvnots emrakrinh 
eotw—iy B€ cbveots Kpitixh wdvov| The 
opposition of these terms is taken 
from Plato, Politicus, p. 259 E— 
260 c, where it is argued that the 
arithmetician (Aoy:orfs) is content 
with a knowledge and judgment about 
numbers, whereas the architect (ap x- 
TekTwv) must goon to apply his know- 

VOL, 
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ledge by directing the workmen—thus 
that all science may be divided under 
the two heads of critical and manda- 
tory. (260 A) OvKoty yrwotikal wev al 
Te Tora Evuracae Kad dmdca ~Evvé- 
TovTat TH Aoyiorikh, Kploer SE Kal er- 
tdker Siaéperov GAAHAOW ToUTW TH 
yévee;—oalvecbov. "Ap ody cupmdons 


THS yyworiKkns «i TO ev emiTaKTiKdy 


Mépos, TO Se Kpitixdy Sioupotmevor 
mpocelmomey, eumeras ty aime 


SinpijcOa ;—kard ye Thy euhy Stay. 

3 GAN bowep Td pavOdvew A€yerat 
oumévan Bray xpita TH emorhuy) 
The word pav@dvew was ambiguous in 
Greek, it meant either to ‘learn’ or 
to ‘understand.’ The Sophists used 
to play on this ambiguity, arguing 
that one could ‘learn what one knew 
already.’ Cf. Ar. Soph. Elench. iv. 1, 
2, which illustrates the present pas- 
sage: Eiol 6¢ mapa wey thy duwvuplay 
of Towlde Tay Abywv, oiov STi wavOd- 
vovow oi émioTduevor* Ta yap amo- 
oropariCéueva, pavOdvovaw of ypaupa- 
Tikol. Td yap pavOavew dudvumoy, 7d 
Te tuvievat xpwuevoy TH emiothun Kar 
7) AopBavew emorhuny. 


A 
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XI. This chapter (which is not 
conveniently divided as it stands) 
opens with a mention of the quality 
of considerateness (yvéun), and pro- 
ceeds to point out how various quali- 
ties unite in wisdom, and what are 
the natural and intuitive elements 
which it contains. 

I 7 5€ Kadounevn yvdun| By the 
progress of psychology, this term came 
to bear the special meaning of ‘ consi- 
derateness,’ At first it meant know- 
ledge in general, cf. Theognis, vy. 


295 sq. 

Tvdépns 0 ovdev %wervov avnp exer avrds 
eV avT@, 

O’® a&yvwmocivns, Kupy’, d5uvnpdrepoy. 


In Thucydides it bore a variety of 
significations, especially when used in 
the plural, standing for almost any- 
thing mental, ‘minds’ as opposed to 
bodies, ‘thoughts’ as opposed to 
deeds ; ‘feelings,’ ‘ principles,’ ‘ max- 
ims, &e. In Aristotle's Rhetoric, m. 
xxi. 2—15, yvdéun is used for a moral 
maxim (such as those of the so-called 
Gnomie Poets); so also, for all 
popular sayings, Soph. Hl. xvii. 17. 





It was probably from the association 
of cvyyvaéun that yyeun came to have 
its distinctive meaning. The author 
of the Magna Moralia calls it evyvw- 
pootvyn, and makes it a sort of passive 
form of émetkea (1. ii. 1): 
ovv ovK twev emetkelas 7) eVyywmootyn * 


4 \ 
€OTL MEV 


Td mey yap Kpivat Tod evyvemovos, Td bE 
dn mpatrew Kata Thy Kplow Tod 
EMLELKOUS, 

In the text above, it is said that 
‘considerateness is a right judgment 
of the equitable man.’ ‘Pardon is a 
right critical considerateness of the 
equitable man.’ 

6p9 8 7 Tod adnBods| ‘Now bya 
right judgment is meant a true one,’ 
This must be the import of the sen- 
tence, but the writer says not a&Anéqs, 
but Tod GAn900s—probably ‘ by attrac- 
tion’ to Tod émeucods. But it is an 
inaccuracy of language to speak of ‘a 
true man’ in the sense of 
whose judgment is true.’ Eudemus, 
as we have seen (ch. ii. § 2, note), 
is inclined to confine the application 
of 6p@és to acts of the desire and will. 

2 e€iot 5e—BAdrov] ‘Now all the 
(above-mentioned) conditions of mind 


‘a man 


Seok. 
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naturally tend to the same point ; we 
apply (€miépovres) the terms consi- 
derateness, apprehension, wisdom, and 
reason to the same persons, and say 
(A€youev) that they have considerate- 
ness, that they have attained to (#8n) 
reason—that they are wise—that they 
are apprehensive. For all these 
faculties deal with immediate truths 
(raév eoxarwy) and particulars; and 
it is by being able to judge of those 
matters with which the wise man is 
concerned, that a man is apprehen- 
sive, considerate, or forgiving. Equity 
extends itself over all the forms of 
good which consist in a relation to 
one’s neighbour.’ 

vowv 6n| What this means is not 
quite clear. It may refer to what is 
said in § 6, #5e 7 HAuKia vodv exe, 
Thus it might be nearly equivalent to 
our saying of a person that he had 
‘attained to years of discretion.’ Or 
again, it may refer to the moment of 
action, and #3 would be thus equiva- 
lent to the French voila. ‘There is 
exhibited.’ ~Hdy is used 
similarly to denote the present 
moment, Eth. Hud. um. vili. 11: Kah 
yap 6 éyKparevduevos rAuTEiTa Tapa 


reason 


Thy emibuuiay mpattwy dn, Kal xalper 
Thy am éAmldos jdovhy, ott torepov 
apearnijcera, 7 Kal Hdn wpedrcira 
byalywr. 

Ta yap emeik7 | This is said because 
youn and ovyyvdéun are acts of 
equity. Cf. Eth. v. x. 1, note. 


AA 





4—5 Kal 6 vots tay érxdtTwy— 
vovs| ‘And reason is of the ultimates 
at both ends of the series. Both the 
first and the last terms are appre- 
hended, not by inference, but by 
reason. On the one hand, the scien- 
tifie and demonstrative reason (6 mév 
kara Tas amodelters) apprehends those 
terms which are immutable and 
primary. And on the other hand, 
the practical reason (6 ev tats mpak- 
Tikais) apprehends the particular 
(eoxérov) and contingent truth, and 
the minor premiss. For these con- 
stitute the sources of our idea of the 
end, the universal being developed 
out of the particulars. Of these par- 
ticulars, then, one must have percep- 
tion, and this perception is reason.’ 
The writer haying before (in § 3) con- 
nected the faculties of ‘apprehension,’ 
&e., with wisdom, on the ground of 
their all being concerned with par- 
ticulars (€oxaTa), proceeds to include 
reason (vovs) under the same category, 
and says that this apprehends éoxara 
at both ends of the series. But now 
comes in a piece of confusion which 
is thoroughly Eudemian, for he goes 
on to say that the scientific reason 
apprehends first truths or principles 
(cf. ch. vi.), while the practical 
reason apprehends /as¢ terms or par- 
ticulars. To mix up considerations 
of the scientific reason with the 
present discussion is to introduce 
what is entirely irrelevant, We see 
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here a bringing together of two things 
which were before placed in contrast 
with each other (ch. viii. § 9), namely, 
the reason which apprehends first 
principles, and wisdom apprehending 
particular facts (écoxdrwv). In the 
present passage, what was before 
called wisdom (@povnots) is called 
reason (vovs), and it is said that 
reason is the faculty which perceives 
or apprehends the particular in moral 
subjects (é€v tats mpaxtixais). This, 
then, is the main purport of the 
present remarks. Setting aside as 
irrelevant what is said of the scien- 
tific reason, we learn that the moral 
judgment is intuitive, that moral in- 
tuitions are to be attributed to the 
reason, and that out of these par- 
ticular intuitions the moral universal 
grows up. When stripped of its 
ambiguities of statement, the sense of 
the passage becomes unexceptionable, 
We may compare it with the in- 
cidental observations of Aristotle, 
Eth. 1. iv. 7: ?Apxn yap 7d brt- 
TovTo dalvoito apKovyTws, ovdev mpor- 
6 8€ ToLwodTOS H ExeEL 
Ih. vii. 20: 


kal €: 


denoe: Tov didtt. 
i) AdBor Gy apxas padlos. 
ixavoy €y trot TO OTL SerxOjvar KaAGs, 
oioy kal mepl tas apxas: 70 8 bru 
mparov kat apxh. The expression of 
Eudemus is not so strong as that of 
Aristotle. Eudemus says é« Tay kal? 
éexasta To Kabddov, while Aristotle 
said apxn 7d 67. The latter must be 
true if veason be the organ by which 





} 





the fact is apprehended, for reason is 
in itself universal, and whatever it 
apprehends must be of the nature of 
the universal. 

apxal yap Tov ob évexa abra| This 
is similar in form of expression to ch. 
iii. § 3: 9 pev bn exaywyh apxn ere 
kal tod KafddAov, On ov vera see 
below, ch. xii. § ro, note. 

aitn 8 éort vovs] To say that 
‘reason is a perception of particulars’ 
is only the counterpart of Aristotle’s 
saying that we can have ‘a perception 
of universals.’ th. 1. vii. 20: Trav 
apxay ai nev aicOnoe: Cewpodyra. Ari- 
stotle expresses the intuitive character 
of reason by saying that it ‘touches’ 
its object. Cf. Metaphys. vin. x. 5: 
Td ev Ovyety Kat pdvor adrnfés . . 
708 Gyvoeiv uh Oryydvev. Th. xt. vii. 
8: abrby 5 voc? 6 vos Kara peradnw 
yap ylyverau 
Oiyydvev Kal vod, dote tavToy vods 
kal vontév, That reason, while it is 
on the one hand intuitive, is on the 
other hand developed by experience, 
we learn from the discussions in Post. 
Anal, 11. ch. xix. The same is ex- 
pressed above in the saying that 
‘reason is the beginning and the end.’ 

5—6 ad pvoika—dpbas | 
‘Hence it is that these faculties are 
thought to come naturally, and that 
although no one without conscious 
effort (pvcer) gets to be a philosopher, 
men do get naturally to have con- 
siderateness, and apprehension, and 


Tov vontov: vonrds 
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reason. A proof of this is, that we 
think they ought successively to appear 
as age advances, and (we say that) 
such and such an age possesses reason 
and considerateness, as if these things 
came from nature. Hence reason is 
the beginning and the end, the matter 
of premises and conclusions is the 
same. Thus we must pay regard to 
the unproved assertions and opinions 
of the elderly and experienced, or of 
the wise, no less than to demonstra- 
tions. For, from having obtained 
the eye of ‘old experience,’ they see 
aright.’ In these excellent remarks 
the subject is brought round again 
to the contrast between philosophy 
and wisdom. The former never 
comes naturally, but the latter does. 
The nature of reason, and its growth 
in the mind, is illustrated by the 
common fact of the respect paid to 
age. 

éx To'Twy—kal Tep) TovTwy] Cf. Eth. 
1. lil, 4: Tepl rowodTwy Kat ex ToLodTwY 
Aéyovtas, The ‘subject’ of the 
demonstration is the conclusion, cf. 
Eth. t. viii. . . ov pdvov 
ék Tov cuuTepdopatos Kal ef av b Adyos. 

dupa) Cf. Eth. 1. vi. 12: as yap ev 
ey Wuxi vovs. Plato, 
év BopBépp Bap- 
Wux7is oumo 
KaTopwpvyuevoy Tpéeua Edker Kal avd-yer 


1: Skewréov . 
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Bape tw 7d Tis 
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XII. In this and the following 
chapter, by mooting the question, of 
what use are wisdom and philosophy ? 
the writer shows the relation of the 
two qualities to each other, and the 
inseparable connexion existing be- 
tween wisdom and virtue. The fol- 
lowing difficulties are first stated. 
(1) Philosophy is not practical, it does 
not consider at all the means to 
happiness, how then can it be useful ? 
(z) Wisdom, on the other hand, 
though it treats of happiness, might 
be said to be mere knowledge. It 
might be said that aman no more acts 
well from haying this knowledge of 
the good, than he zs well from haying 
a knowledge of medicine. (3) Or 
again, if wisdom be useful for telling 
us how to be good, why not get this 
advice from others? Why should it 
be necessary to have wisdom, any 
more than it is to learn medicine, 
when one can go toa doctor? (4) If 
philosophy be better than wisdom, 
how is it that the latter controls the 
former? The answer to question (1) 
is, that both philosophy and wisdom 
are good in themselves, and desirable 
as being perfections of our nature, 
even though they were not useful as 
means to anything beyond. But they 
are not without results. Philosophy, 
if it does not serve as an instrument 
to happiness, is identical with happi- 
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ness itself. Questions (2) and (3) are 
answered by showing the relation of 
wisdom to virtue. Virtue gives the 
right aim, and wisdom the right 
They are inseparable from 
one another. Wisdom without virtue 
would be mere cleverness apt to 
degenerate into cunning, and virtue 
without wisdom would be a mere gift 
of nature, a generous instinct capable 
While thus inseparable 
from virtue, wisdom is not to be 
identified with it. In this respect 
an advance has been made beyond the 
crude formula of Socrates. Wisdom 
accompanies the virtues, and is a sort 
of centre-point to them all (Ga 77 
ppovhoer jug ovon maou braptovow, 
xiii. 6). Question (4) is easily an- 
swered, since wisdom rather ministers 
to philosophy than thinks of controll- 
ing it. 

I ovdeuias yap 
Suggested perhaps by Eth. x. vii. 5, 
where it is said of the @ewpnrikn évép- 
avras ylvera 


means, 


of perversion. 


eat. = "yeverews | 


yela—ovdevy yap am 
mapa Td Bewphoa. Jb. § 7: done... 
map aithy ovdévos epieaOar TEAous. 
elrep 7 bev ppdynots eorw h mep Ta 
Sika Kal Kara Kal aryaba avOpere| 
‘If wisdom be that which is concerned 








with things just and noble and good 
for man.’ ‘H is indefinite, being 
probably feminine on account of the 
preceding ppévnots. This passage is 
the first that asserts strongly the 
moral nature of wisdom. We are 
told here that wisdom takes cognizance 
of the just and the noble; before it 
was only said to be concerned with 
what was good (wep! Ta avOpdmwa 
aryabd, ch. v. § 6). These conelud- 
ing discussions about ppévynois show 
the inadequacy of the term ‘prudence,’ 
by which it has been so often trans- 
lated, really to represent it. 

ovdey S& mpaxTiKwTEpor TH eEidéven 
aitd| The answer to this objection 
has virtually been already given, ch. 
v. § 8: 
to be a merely intellectual quality. 

2 ef 6€ wj—melbecOa] ‘But sup- 
pose we assume that a man is wise 
not for this object (é.e. mere know- 
ledge of virtue), but with a view to 
becoming (virtuous), we must then 
concede that to those who are virtuous 
wisdom will be of no use; but neither 
will it be so to those who have not 
got (virtue), for there will be no 
difference whether they have (wisdom) 
themselves, or follow the advice of 


where ppédvnois was said not 
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others possessing it.’ The compres- 
sion used here is quite in the style of 
Eudemus, and so is the confusion 
eaused by the careless writing in tots 
Hh Exovow* ovbey yap dolce: avtods 
exe, where éxovow and éxew appear 
to refer to two different things. 

3 €l xelpwr Tijs goplas odoakupiwrépa 
abtis €or] This difficulty may have 
been partly suggested by the promi- 
nent position assigned to wisdom in 
the present book (cf. ch. vil. § 7: «tm 
& ty tis kad evraida apxitextovik), 
partly by the authoritative character 
attributed to politics by Aristotle, 
Eth. 1. ii. 4—6: Sdtere © by Tijs 
kupiwrdrns Kal udAoTa apXITEKTOVIKTS * 
toauTn 8 7 WoAuTiKh palverar K.T. A. 
Cf. Plato on the BaoirduKh réxvn, 
“uthydem. p. 291 B, quoted Vol. I. 
Essay III. p. 140. 

4 Wisdom and philosophy cannot 
be otherwise than desirable, as they 
are the best state of the human mind. 
And the mind must necessarily 
(avaykatov) desire its own best state. 

‘ Further- 
more they do produce happiness— 
philosophy produces it, not in the 
way that medicine produces health, 
but rather it operates like health 
itself. Being a part of the entire 
well-being (rs 8Ans aperis) of man, 
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it makes one happy by the con- 
sciousness of possessing it.’ 

Tis Ans aperas| This phrase, which 
never occurs in the writings of Ari- 
stotle, is frequent in those of Eude- 
mus. Cf. Hth. Hud. u.i. 9: nat gore 
(wh nad redAéa kal aredAhs, Kad aper) 
aoavTws (n wey yap bAn, 7 SE wdpiov). 
Ib. § 14: 5d kad AAO ef Te wdpidy ore 
Wuxijs, ofov Td Opertixdy, 7 Tobrov 
GpeTh ov art udpioy THs GANS GpeTijs. 
Eth. Hud. ry. (Nic. v.) ii. 7: bre pev 
oby cial Sikasoodvar mAclous, kad bre 
€or Tis Kal Erepa mapa Thy SAnv aperhy, 
djAov. 
bAnv aperhy 


Ib. § 10: 4 wey ob Kara Thy 
TeTayuevn Sikaocvyy. 
This conception Eudemus came to 
identify with kadoxayadia, Eth. Eud. 
VI. li, 1: KaT& pépos mev ody meph 
éxdaorns aperis elpntar mpdrepoy* éme} 
de xwpls SieiAomey Thy Sivauw adtay, 
kal wep rHs aperhs SiapOpwréoy Tis ex 
TovTwv, hv exadroduey dn KadoKaya- 
Oiuy. 

TH ExecOa Kal evepyeiv| “Evepyeiv 
added on to €xeo@a: expresses the 
fruition, as well as the possession, of 
philosophy. It implies that philo- 
sophy exists not only zz, but for, the 


mind. See Vol. I. Essay IV. pp. 
193-196. 
6 é&1—rovrov] ‘ Again, man’s 


proper function is discharged by an 


G 
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AX , ~ \ \ / \ \ > \ 
TO Epyov amoTersirar xaTa THy dpovyow xal Tyy yOixqy 
, \ \ \ \ \ ~ »% , e SA 
GpETIY' % psy yap apeTy Toy oxomby Tost opbov, 7 08 
/ \ A ~ ~ SA , , ~~ 
dpovyoig TH moog ToTov. Tov Of TETApTOV Loplou TG 
nw > / , A / ~ ~ > \ \ 
Wuyxiig ovx Zoriv avery TomuTy, TOU Operrinod* ovbev yap 
’ > > ~ / ey \ / x SA “~~ \ 
9 
er QUT mparrely 7% fan mpaTTEW. WEph 62 TOU padev 
elas mpaxTinwTépoug Oia Ty dpovynow Ty xar@yv xal 
XN / A vv > /, / > \ ' 
O1xalwy, pinpov avoley apuTéov, AaPovTag apyay TAUTHY. 
a \ RNS , / Yd 
WOTED YOp HAL TH OLKAIA AZYOULEY MPAaTTOYTAS TIVAS OUTW 
~ , ~ ~ \ \ \ - , , 
Oinaloug sival, olov Tous TH Oro THY voLwWY TETaYPEVE 
~ ) ” AN $39 v A UNS 6c / »’\ \ 
TowUvTas 7 axovTas 7 Ob ayvolay 7 Ob ETEDOY TE Hal Ly 
NX> > , / I / “A ~ Wa eed \ \ 
Ov auTa (xaiTol mparroucl ye & Ost xal boa Yon Tov 
~ 7 U BA ~ / / 
TToUdatoy), OUTWS, WS ZoIxEV, ETI TO TG EYOVTA MPAaTTELY 
o o We pelt > , , w DA , 
ExaoTa WoT sivas ayatov,.rAzyw 0 oloy Oia mpoalzeoty 
\ > ~ ad ~ / \ \ Pay lA 
HOb AUTOY EVEKA TOY TOATTOULEVWY. THY [LEY OUY TpOaIbEO LY 
> \ Oe ae td 7 Se RNS Laer 5) / a / aa? 
apoyy molsh 7] apETH, TOO GoM Exsivng Evexa wéhuxe TpAT- 


accordance with wisdom and moral 
virtue. For virtue makes the aim 
right, and wisdom the means to the 
attainment of this.’ The conception 
of 7d épyov is taken from Ar. Eth. 
I. vii. 10. The rest of the psychology 
here is different from that of Aristotle 
(see Hth. m. y. 1, note), but is 
identical with that adopted by Eude- 
mus in his earlier books. Cf. [th. 
Eud. 1. xi. 1: Tobtwy be Siwpicpevwv 
Aéywuev mérepovy N apeTy avaydprntov 
moet Thy Tpoatpecw Kal Td TEAOS dpbdr, 
ottws bore ov evexa Set mpoatpetoda, 
} domep SoKet Tisl, Tov Adyov. ~Eort 
dé TovTO eyKpdteia: attn yap ov 
diapbetper Tov Adyov. “Eott 8 apery 
kal éeyxparea €repoy. Aekréov & 
torepov mept avTa@y (this refers to 
ch. vy. § 6, where, however, swpo- 
ovvn is substituted for éeyxpareima). 
Ih. § 3: wétepov ® 7H apeth moved toy 
okormdy 7) Ta mpos Toy okomdy; TLOE- 
peba 5h bt. Tov oKoTdy, did7t TOUTOU OvK 
gore gvAAoyioos ovde Adyos. Tb. § 6, 
quoted below. 


Tov 5€ tetdprov K.7.A.| Cf. Eth. Lud. 





u. 1. 14 (l.¢.). There is apparently 
an attempt here to bring under one 
view the functions of the different 
parts of human nature, in relation to 
morality.—On mparre, see ch. ii. 
§ 2, note. 

7 The first step to prove the use 
and practical necessity of wisdom, is 
to show that moral action implies con- 
sciousness and a conscious purpose. 

8 Thy pev—bvvdnews| ‘ Now virtue 
makes the purpose right, but the 
means to this (oa éxelyns Evera meé- 
puke mpdtrec0a) do not belong to 
virtue, but to another faculty.’ There 
is some confusion here in speaking of 
the means to a purpose, mpoatpeots 
itself being in the Aristotelian psycho- 
logy a faculty of means; but cf. Eth. 
Eud. u. xi. 5—6, where tpoaipects is 
said to imply both end and means, 
and whence the present passage is 
repeated almost verbatim, “Eott yap 
masa mpoalpects twos Kat Evexd Twos, 
Ob pev obv Evexa Td wéoov early, ob 
aitia 4 Gpevn Td (7g, Fritzsche, e 
conj.) mpoupetcOu ob evexa, “Eort 
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> x ~ >’ ~~ > > / N / / 
reo bat oux Ear! TYG APETYSC AAA ETELAUS OUVaMEwWCO. AEXTEOY 


AR | / / \ > ~ 
O ETIOTYUTAT! GADEGTELOy WEpl HUTWY. 


»” N 7 NZ 
EOTL OY TIS OUYA-9 


aA ~ / a a & ) \ / a A 
pelG Hv xarovor OeivoTyTa’ adry 0 2oTl ToadTy WoTe TH 


\ \ / \ / N27 ~ 
mos Tov omorebevra OXOTOY OUYTELVOYTA duvacbos TAUTA 


/ ‘ / > ~ 
‘Aig ale xs be © Slate QAUTWY. 


a» \ zy « \ cH 
Oy [AEy OUY 6 OxXOTOS Y 


b 
HOAOS, ET OLIvETY, EOTLY, ay OF paenass movasspy ice O40 xb 


Tovs poviproug dewvods ak Tavoopyaus Payazy elvas. 


0 7 pono is ouy 7 deworns, GAN Gux avEv THS ae 


4 
ii a i 


70 2616 TO Opcer ToUTw yiveTau Tis wots 


oux ayveu aperiig, ws elpyrat TE xa) EOTS OFroy" ol yap TvA- 
Aoyig poh TOY T PARTY apyay Eyovres Elolv, Emel0y TolovoE 





MevTot 7) Tpoalpecis ov TovTOV, GAAG 
Tay ToUTOU Evexa, Td wey ov TUYXd- 
vew TovTwy BAAS Suvduews, boa Evera 
Tov TéAous Bet mparrew: Tod Se Td 
TEAOS GpOdy elvat TIS Mpoaipecews, ov 7 
apeTh aitia, 

8—10 Aekréov 8—ayabdy] ‘ But 
we must speak on the point with a | 
more exact attention. There is a cer- 
tain faculty which is called “ clever- 
ness,’ this is of a nature to perform 
and to hit upon the means that con- 
duce to any given aim. Now if the 
aim be good, this faculty is praise- 
worthy, but if bad, it turns to cun- 
ning. Hence both wise men and cun- 
ning men get the name of “ clever.” 
Now wisdom is not cleverness, but it 
is not without a faculty of the kind. 
But this eye of the mind attains its full 
condition not without virtue, as we 
have already stated, and as is clear, 
for the syllogisms of action have as 
their major premiss—* Since such and 
such is the end and the best’’—(being 
whatever it is,—gomething for the 





sake of argument, it matters not 

what). But this (major premiss) can- | 

not be apprehended except by the 

good man; for vice distorts (the mind), 

and makes it false with regard to the | 

principles of action. Hence it is | 
VOL. II. 


evident that one cannot possess wis- 
dom unless he be good.’ 

kal Tods ppoviwous dewvods kal may- 
ovpyous pauev elva| We should have 
expected tods mavotpyous. That want 
of clearness of mind which is charac- 
teristic of Eudemus shows itself in his 
use of the article, ef. ch. xi. § 6: ray 
€umelpwy Kal mpecButépwy 7} ppoviuer, 
where one would have expected trav 
ppovipor. 

Fritzsche quotes Plato, Theetet. p. 
177 A: by mh GmaddAayaor Tis Sevd- 
TyTos—TavTa 5h) Kal mavtTdracw ws 
dewvol «al mavotpyo. dvofjtay twav 
Demosth. Ol. 1. p. 9: 
dewds tyvOpwios 


a&kovoovTa, 
mavoupyos my Kah 
mpaymart xphcacba. 

10 &s etpntal re] Ch. ii. § 4: dd 
&vev vov Ka) diavolas, ott &vev 
HOikjs eotly Etews H mpoalpecis. Eth. 
Eud. i. xi. §: 51a thy aperhy by dpOdy 
ein Td TEAOS K.T. A. 


our’ 


oi yap ovdAoyiouol Tay mpaxtadr| 
The form of the practical syllogism is 
similarly given, Eth. Eud. u. xi. 4: 
Gomep yap tals Oewpnrixais ai imobe- 
gets apxal, oltw Kat Tals mommtiKats 7d 
TéAos &pxn Kal bwddecis* ‘emerdh Sez 
765 iryialverv, avdyKn TOdl bwdpta, et 
éotat exeivo,’ womep eel, ‘el Eat 7d 
tplywvoyv Sto bpOal, dvdyKn Todt elvat,’ 
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” A / 
eoOTW YAO Aoyou 


TOUTO O ci py TH aya, ob daiveras’ 
0 i py TO aya, ov 3 


Oractpéder yap 7 poxOypla xat diabedderbo1 moet meph 
TAS TPAXTIinas apyas. WoT DavEepoy OTs HOUVATOY dpovI- 


[ov elvas x ovTa ayaboy. 


, SA / \ ‘ ’ ~ \ \ «> \ 
13 Dxerréov On mar xal Wepl ApETYS* Kal yap y apsTy 


/ SA c c / \ a / > 
TAPATAYTIOS EYE! Woy DpovyTig Mpog THY OevoTyTA* Ov 


DAN / of N/ a \ € XN > \ \ \ 
TQHUTOV LEV, OLLOLOY f° OUTW xal 1 DuTIxy abETH THOS THY 


xuplay. 


On the doctrine of the practical syllo- 
gism, see Vol. I. Essay IV. pp. 212— 
219. It was there doubted whether 
Aristotle was himself the author of 
this formula which appears in the 
Eudemian Ethics, and in the probably 
spurious treatise De Motu Animaliwn. 
But, in fact, one passage, at all events, 
in the De Animd, proves that Ari- 
stotle had himself applied the syllo- 
gistic form to the process which the 
mind goes through in forming a prac- 
tical resolution, though Eudemus 
undoubtedly carried out the application 
farther and used it more constantly ; 
ef. De An. mm. xi. 4: °Erel 8 7 pev 
Ka0ddov trddntis Kal Adyos, 7 SE Tov 
Kal exacra (n wey yap Aéyer ri Set Toy 
To.ovToy To Tolbvde mparrew, 7 Se bre 
7Té5¢ Td viv Todyde, Kaye SE Todade) 
Hdn airy Kiet H Sdka, ovx | KaBdAov. 
“H Gudw, GAN 7 Mey NpEemodoa uaAror, 
7 8 ov. 


XIII. Skerréov 5)—xkvplay] ‘We 
must consider then, over again, the 
nature of virtue. For there is a rela- 
tion in virtue analogous to that borne 
by wisdom to cleverness. Clever- 
ness, though not the same as wisdom, 
is similar to it, and this is the way 
in which natural virtue stands related 
to yirtue proper. The doctrine of 
the natural element in virtue was 
clearly given by Aristotle, ef. Hth. x. 





n~ Q N ~ oo ~ An c / , 
TAaot yao OOXEL EXAHOTA TwWy Hoey UTA YEW duces 


ix. 6—8: Tiveo@a: & ayabods otoyrat, 
of pev pioe, ci © eer, of SE didax7. 
Td pev ov Tis piaoews SiAov ws ovK 
ep july brapxet, GAA bid Twas Oelas 
aitias Tots ws GANOas evTVXéoW bTdp- 
xet-—Aei 5% Td 700s Tpovmdpxew mws 
oixetoy TIS GpeTis, oTépyov Td Kaddy 
In the 
present passage, the analogy between 
the development of the reason and of 
the moral will is well drawn out. At 
first, there is the intellectual faculty, 
cleverness, undetermined as yet for 
good or bad, but requiring a right 
direction to be given to its aims. 
This the moral feelings can alone 
supply. On the other side, there is 
the generous instinct, the impulse to 
bravery, justice, and the like, but this 
is deficient in consciousness and in 
the idea of a law, which reason can 
alone supply. The joint development 
of these two sides gives, on the one 
hand, wisdom, on the other hand, 


kal Sucxepatvoy Td aicxpdy. 


virtue, in its complete and proper 
What there is difficult or 
strange in the doctrine, is, that virtue 
has apparently assigned to it the in- 
tellectual function, of apprehending 
the end of action. This appears an 
inyersion. ’Aperf seems now to have 
changed places with Adyos. But, at 
all events, the point is clearly esta- 
blished that an intellectual side and a 
moral side are entirely inseparable. 


form. 
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Tws' xal yap Bixnior xat cwdpovixol xal avdpeior xal 
THAAA Eyouev eublg ex yeveTijgs AAA Guws Cyrodmev 
ETepov TI TO xupiog ayaboy xal TH Tora AAAOY TpOroY 
imapyew* xal yap mail xa Ayplog ai duoixal imapyouriy 


fEe1c, GAN avev vod BruBepal dalvovras obras. 


TARY 


~ yo ~ a ~ 
TOTOUTOY Eolxey bpac bau, oT! OorEep TOLAT io YUpw ave 
” / ~ 
oWews xivoupsvw cupPaiver ohaArrcobas igyupisg O1e TO 
\ ” ” eo \ ’ ~ cA SA / ~ > 
fen eyes owly, ouTw xal evTatda’ eayv dt ray YOUY, EY 2 


TO WoaTTely O1adéeoer 
a gO seca atl shat 
xuplws OpETY. 


CNS Rey, € / > LOM SZ 

mn) ZEtc OV.0lk GUTa TOT ETTOL 
ad / . \ ~ > ~ N7 
wore xabamep ext Tod d0€acrTix0d duo 


, \ Ww» \ / \ / ad Aes \ ~ > ~ 
EOTIY ELON, OElVOTYS Has Ppovycis, OUTW XI Ek TOV 7Oix0t 
ou > {i A \ > \ s\ \ > c , \ i 

UO €OTI, TO LEY ApETY ducixy To 0 7, HUDIA, HAL TOUTWY 


¢c , > / A / 
7 xUDIA he) YIveTas QYEv dpovycews. 


Oiomep Tiveg daci3 





Kal yap maiol—dperh| ‘For the 
natural dispositions belong both to 
children and beasts, but without reason 
they appear harmful. At least this 
seems evident, that as a strong 
body, if moved without sight, comes 
into violent collisions because it has not 
sight to guide it, so is it in mental 
things (é€vrav@a). If the natural 
qualifications have reason added to 
them, they then excel in action, and the 
state, which (before) was asemblance of 
virtue, now becomes virtue in the true 
sense of the term.’ voixal efes is 
used inaccurately for guoixal dia0€- 
oes, cf. Hth. wu. vii. 6, note. On the 
moral qualities of brutes Aristotle 
often speaks; ef. Hist. An. 1. i.3 1x. 
i. &e, The ‘courage’ of brutes, being 
undirected, is no doubt harmful, so 
the generosity, &c., of boys. That 
fine natures are capable of the worst 
perversion, is an opinion to be found 
stated in Plato’s Republic, p. 491 BE: 
Ovkotv, jv & eydé, & Adeiuayte, Kal 
Tas Wuxas cttw pauey Tas edpuErTa- 
Tas Kakis madaywylus tuxovoas Sia- 
epdvTws Karas ylyvecOu: #) ote. Ta 
MeydAa aiiucnuara Kal thy &Kparov 


BB 





movnplay ek pavaAns, GAN ovdK ek veari- 
Kis gpvcews Tpopt Siodomevns ylyve- 
cba, acbevn 5& picw peyddAwy ote 
ayabey ore Kakay aitiay mote éoe- 
oat ; 

3—5 Sidmep—pera Adyou] ‘ Hence 
it is that some say that all the virtues 
are wisdoms ; and thus Socrates was 
partly right and partly wrong in his 
investigations. He was wrong in 
thinking the virtues wisdoms, but 
perfectly right in thinking that they 
were inseparable from wisdom. The 
same point is testified to by the fact 
that, at present, persons, when they 
wish to define virtue, add the terms 
“state (specifying the particular ob- 
ject), according to the right law.” 
And that law is right which is in 
accordance with wisdom. All men 
therefore seem to havea presentiment 
that a particular state in accordance 
with wisdom is virtue. But a little 
alteration is necessary. Not merely 
the state according to the right law, 
but that which is conscious of (mere) 
the right law constitutes virtue. Now 
in such matters wisdom is right law. 
Socrates then considered that the 
9 
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WETO Elyal TATAS TAS ApETAS, YaoTavev, OTE O oUx avEU 


5 Aa ae ~ ~ SAT, aah 
op ws EG7/TEL TY 4) YE-AOTAVEY 


4adpovncewc, xarws FAcyev. onusioyv 02° xal yap viv 
gaan wie HRS italy 8 An We 3 
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TAVTES, OTAY ODIGwYTaL THY aDETHY, MooTTIOZATE THY ESLY, 
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elmoyvTeg xak mpog & eoTI, THy xaTa Tov oofov Adyoy" 

> \ ~ c \ \ , 

opfog 0 6 xara tiv dpovyow. 

ud a c f cd > 7.3 € \ \ 
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sdpovyow. Ost OF pixpov peTraPyyvar’ ov yap povov 7 


HaTR Tov ophov Aoyov, AAA 7 psTa TOU dp40i Adyov eEtg 


apes, INA! la / 
EOLHAO! On pavTever Jas 


> (te) > \ OA / \ ~ 7 c / , 
QpsTy EOTIY, op 90g Of AOYOS TEpt THY ToLOUTMY % DpovyTIS 


cory. Deoxpargs pay ooy noyous THC aperas 4 WeTo Elva 
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AAA xl 6 Aoyos TUUTY AvOIT ay, o dranrsy ely Tig ay 





virtues were laws (for he defined 
them all as sciences), but we consider 
that they are conscious of a law.’ 

kol Swxpatrns| On the doctrine of 
Socrates that ‘virtue is science,’ see 
Vol. I. Essay II. pp. 122—124. In 
Eth, ut. viii. 6, the phrase is 6@ev Kal 
6 Sexparns, on which Bishop Fitz- 
gerald remarks that by prefixing the 
article Aristotle appears to have in- 
dicated the Socrates of Plato’s dia- 
logues, the dramatic, and not the 
historical, philosopher. Thus speak- 
ing similarly of characters in books, 
Aristotle says, Eth. 1. viii. 
Avomndny Kad roy “Exropa. Tb, 11. 1x. 3, 
h Kadvdeé. u. ix. 6, mpds thy “EAévny. 
And contrariwise of real persons he 
speaks without the article. Eth. 1. iv. 5, 
Ed yap «al TlAdrwv jmdpe Id. 1. v. 3, 
SapdavamdrAy. I. vi. 8, 


2, Toy 


dpo.omadety 
ois 5) Kal Smrevourmos, 1. X. 1, Kara 
Sérwva. All through the first book 
of the Metaphysics, when writing the 
history of philosophy, Aristotle speaks 
of the different philosophers without 





the article, and so too elsewhere in 
contrasting Socrates with Plato, &c. 
The only exceptions to this rule are 
the cases of renewed mention. Cf. 
Met. xm. iy. 5: 
dv amodoln Swxpdrer dixalws-—AAN 6 
Mev Swxpdrns x.T.A. But in discuss- 
ing Plato’s Republic and Laws (Pol. 
I. i—yvi.), Aristotle invariably speaks 


Avo yap eoTw & TIS 


of 6 Swxparns, of ToD SwKpadrous Adyot, 
&e., as referring not to a real but to 
a represented personage. Assuming 
that Eudemus has followed the same 
rule, we may conclude that here and 
in Eth. vu. ii. 1, Swnpdrns pev yap 
ill. 14,0 e(hre 
Swkpadtns,—the actual and historical 
Soerates is designated. 


dArAws eudxero, Ib. vit. 


kal yap viy mdavres| 7c. since the 
establishment of the Peripatetic doc- 
trine. Eudemus refines upon the 
usual Peripatetic formula, substituting 
On the 
meaning of this alteration see Eth, 1. 
Vii. 14, note. 

6 GAAG Kal 6 Adyos—imaptovory] 


peta Adyou for Kata Adyor. 
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” ov 3\ y \ \ / 7 ~ ~ 
Th O[LOLOY KAY EL TIG THY TOAITIXGY dain apxXely Twy fecy, 


ad , / \ / Ae. ~ 
OTk ETITATTEL wep TAVTA TH EV TH TONE. 


‘Thus the opinion is refuted of him 
who would argue that the virtues are 
separated from one another, that the 
same man is not equally gifted by 
nature for all the virtues, so that he 
will acquire one now and another 
later. This is possible with regard to 
natural good qualities, but not so with 
regard to those which constitute a 
good man absolutely; for together 
with wisdom, which is one, all the 
virtues will be in his possession.’ The 
same perfect character is attributed 
to wisdom below, H#th. vu. il. 5: 
mpaxtikés ye 6 opdviysos* Tay yap 
eoxaTwy tis Kal Tas BAAas eExwv 
The theory is, that he who 
has wisdom can do no wrong. It 
will be seen how nearly this ap- 


> i, 
apeTas. 





proaches to the Stoical idea of the 
‘wise man,’ 

7 This section is a mere repetition, 
in Eudemian fashion, of what has 
gone before, ch. xii. §§ 4, 10; Eth. 
Eud. w. xi. 6 (i.c.). Cf. also ch. ii. 
§ 4: 5d ot7 tivev vod Kal Stavolas 
ovr &vev 7OiKns eorly Ekews 7 
Tpoalpeais. 

8 The relation of wisdom to philo- 
sophy is clearly stated by the author 
of the Magna Moralia, who para- 
phrases the present passage (M. M. 
I, XXXV. 32), 7 Ppdvnois worep eritpords 
tls €or. Tis codias, Kal mapacKevacer 
rTavTn TXOANY Kal Td Toety Td adTijs 
épyov, Katéxovca Ta 7d0n Kal TadTa 
swppoviCovca, 


PLAN OF BOOK VI. 


* 


HIS last of the Nicomacho-Eudemian Books consists of two parts, 

of which the one is a necessary complement to Aristotle’s ethical 

system; the other superfluous, being little more than a modi- 
fication of Aristotle’s (far superior) treatise on Pleasure. 

Part I. having enumerated the moral states which are above, 
below, and between virtue and vice, mentions six ordinary opinions 
on these states (Ch. I.), points out the difficult questions to which 
these opinions give rise (Ch. II.), and proceeds to elucidate them. 

In Ch. III. the question is discussed, How is incontinence com- 
patible with a knowledge of the right? 

In Ch. IV. the question, Whether incontinence is confined to 
any definite object-matter ? 

Chs. V. and VI., pursuing the same inquiry, treat of certain 
morbid and unnatural kinds of incontinence, and of incontinence 
(analogously so called) in the matter of anger. 

Ch. VII. compares generally incontinence with intemperance, treats 
of the subordinate forms of the intermediate moral states (endurance, 
softness, &c.), and traces incontinence to two separate sources in the 
character. 

Ch. VIII. continues the comparison between intemperance and 
incontinence, reverts to two questions before mooted, namely :— 
(1) Is intemperance more curable than incontinence? (2) Is in- 
continence to be regarded as absolutely bad? and gives a negative 
answer to both. 

Ch. IX. §§ 1-4 discusses the question mooted in Ch. II., Does 
continence consist in sticking to an opinion or purpose, right or 
wrong? In answering this question, a good distinction is drawn 
between obstinacy and continence. 

Ch. IX. § 5—Ch. X. winds up the previous discussions and 
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formally settles the remaining questions of Ch. II. Is intemperance 
the same as incontinence? Can the wise man be incontinent? 

These chapters form, as we have said, a necessary complement 
to the Aristotelian ethical system, taking a more practical point of 
view (&Any apxfv) than that which would divide mankind simply 
into the virtuous and the vicious. Moral systems in general have 
perhaps too much neglected this field of the intermediate states ; 
and general language has not definitely adopted the distinction 
between the ‘intemperate’ and the ‘incontinent,’ as the use of 
these English words at once testifies, for we are evidently obliged to 
give a certain special and technical meaning to the word ‘intempe- 
rate’ in order to make it stand as the representative of axoagroc. 
A subtle, but not always clear, psychology is employed to explain 
the phenomena of moral weakness, and it is observable that 
physical and medical considerations are prominently appealed to 
throughout this book. The remarks on bestiality, cretinism, or 
morbid depravity (Onptdrnc) here made have attracted the notice of 
modern writers on the psychology of insanity (as for instance Dr. 
Thomas Mayo).* And the interesting allusions here made to the 
melancholic, or bilious, temperament might be illustrated, not only 
from Aristotle’s Problems, but also from Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. The chief thing that we have to complain of in this 
book is the too vague way in which incontinence is treated. For 
the sake of forming a more definite notion of the standard of Greek 
morality, we could have wished a graphic portrait of the continent 
man, in the style of Aristotle’s fourth Book. As it is, we must be 
content to know that the continent man yields to temptation less, 
and the incontinent man more, than people in general. 


* “Now according to this view of the subject, we have a class of persons, 
differing from the majority of mankind in their incapacity for moral 
distinction, differing from the insane, in not labouring under any suspension 
of the power of will. On the first of these grounds, they have a right to a 
place in our system of mental pathology. On the last, they must constitute a 
distinct head from insanity. I am not at present considering this class 
generally ; I exclude indeed that section of persons, in whom the absence of 
principle is obviated by the harmlessness of their tendencies. I am speaking 
of persons destitute of the moral faculty, and a/so yicious in their propensities. 
For these I haye borrowed the designation given to them by Aristotle: and I 
eall them brutal.—Mayo, Elements of the Pathology of the Human Mind, 
p. 127. 
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Part II. consists of that superfluous treatise on Pleasure, the 
authorship of which has been so much disputed. While professing 
to treat of pleasure as falling under the philosophy of human life, 
the writer seems to confine himself almost entirely to a refutation of 
three positions maintained by the Platonic school: Ist. That 
pleasure is in no sense a good. 2nd. That most pleasures (7.e. 
physical pleasures) are bad. 38rd. That no pleasure can be the 
chief good. 

The first and third of these positions are refuted in Chs. XII. and 
XIII., and the second in Ch. XIV. The subject is treated in this 
book under a more physiological and practical aspect than in the 
tenth book of the Nicomachean work. 
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I. This chapter proposes a new 
field of inquiry (&AAnvy apxjv) in 
Ethics, namely to consider those 
intermediate states, continence and 
incontinence, together with their sub- 
ordinate forms (softness, luxury, and 
endurance), which are ‘neither identi- 
eal with virtue and vice, nor yet 
wholly distinct from them. After 
an enumeration of the moral states 
above, below, and between, virtue and 
vice, the writer announces that his 
method of inquiry will be, as else- 
where, to collect current opinions on 
the subject, to raise doubts and ob- 
jections to them, and by a process of 
sifting to reject such existing opinions 
as are untenable, and to leave a residue 
of ‘sufficiently demonstrated’ theory. 
He accordingly mentions six com- 
mon notions about the states in ques- 
tion. 

1 7a 8 evavtla «.7.A.] A scale of 
the moral states is here drawn out, 
which stands as follows: 1. Divine 

VOL. II. 





virtue, or pure reason. 2. Virtue 
(afterwards 
gppostyn), or the perfect harmony of 
passion subjugated to reason. 3. 
Continence, or the mastery of reason 
over passion after a struggle. 4. In- 
continence, or the mastery of passion 
over reason, after a struggle. 5. Vice 
(afterwards called akodacla, intem- 
perance), or the perfect harmony of 
reason subjugated to passion. 6. 
Bestiality, or pure passion. It is 
remarkable that the terms cwppocvvn 
and dakoAacia, which in this book 


called temperance, ow- 


certainly supply the place of dper7# 
and «akla, are actually introduced 
extremely late. Cf. ch. v. § 9. 

npwikny twal Cf. Arist. Pol. vu. 
xiv. 2, where the gods and heroes are 
mentioned as excelling men. Dr, 
Hampden, in his Bampton Lectures, 
mentions that, in the canonisation of 
a Roman Catholic Saint, it was cus- 
tomary to declare that he had gradu- 
ated ‘in heroico gradu yirtutis,’ 
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ovde égrer] I]. xxiv. 258. 

3 of Adkwves| Apparently taken 
from the Meno of Plato, p. 99 D. 

4. Barepoy| z.¢. in chapter v. 

mpéorepov elpnta| Cf. Eth. Hud. a. 
x. 28, &e. 

5 det S domep em tv GAAwY—ika- 
v@s| ‘Our course must be, as elsewhere, 
to state existing ideas (7a povdueva), 
and, having gone through the doubts 
(which these ideas suggest), to esta- 
blish thus if possible all, but if not 
all, anyhow the greater number and 
the most important of the ideas which 
are generally admitted (€vdo~a) about 
these conditions of mind. For if the 
difficulties be resolyed and at the 
same time the generally admitted ideas 
be suffered to stand, the thing will be 
established sufficiently.’ This passage 
is obseure, chiefly on account of the 
ambiguity in thé words éeay yap A’nral 
Te Ta Bvoxepy Kal KaTaArelrnTa Th 
évdota, Two meanings might be 





attributed to Adnra Ta Suoxep7H, which 
might either refer (1) to the rgection 
of ideas that involved a difficulty; or 
(2) to the clearing up of difficulties 
attaching to any of the popular ideas. 
The former interpretation would seem 
best to suit the context, and to be 
justified by the actual procedure of 
subsequent chapters, and accordingly 
the following is the way in which the 
passage is rendered by the Paraphrast. 
Aéywpev 57) wep) adT@v kata Thy Tpdrov 
Kal dy Kal wep) Tov BAAwY elTomer- 
exOnobucba yap tovs SoKodvTas 7eph 
avT@v Adyous, GY TOUS uw} TUUBalvoyTas 
TH GAnbela edcykavtes, Tovs padtoT 

evddtous Karadelpayvres PBeBaidoopmer* 
kal o§tws gata pavepds 6 mepl avTav 
But on looking below we find 
a sentence answering to, and in fact 
repeating, the present one in such a 
way that we cannot help taking it as 
a decisive guide as to what is here 
meant. After a statement of the 
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various ideas, and of the difficulties | through his peculiar state, knowing 


which they suggest, the writer adds af | all the while that he is doing wrong ; 


Mev obv amopla To.adTai Tives cuuBal- | while owing to this knowledge the 
vouow, TovTwy S€ Ta wey avedety Sel, 7a | continent man abstains.’ 

d€ Karadimety: 7 yap Avo.s THs aToplas (4) ‘That temperance is the same as 
e¥peots éorw (ii. 12). The words | continence, and in like manner incon- 
before us, AvUntat Ta Suoxepy, corre- | tinence is sometimes confused with 


spond with 74 péy dvedety (T@v Gropi@v) | intemperance.’ 

and with 7 Avo.s tis amopias. Itis to (5) ‘It is occasionally maintained 
be observed, however, that kataAimety | that wise and clever men may be 
is used in the one place to refer to the | incontinent.’ 

popular ideas, and in the other to the (6) ‘That there is such a thing as 
objections (amropia) urged againstthose | incontinence of other things beside 
ideas. 7a pavdueva, as shown by what | pleasure, e.g. of anger, of honour, and 
follows, is here equivalent to 7a | of gain.’ 

Aeyoueva in § 7, the common sayings 6 doKxet 5) x.7.A.] Cf. Xenophon, 
and ideas of men. It is used in the | Memorabd. 1. vy. 4-5, where it is said 
same sense, Eth, Eud.t. yi. 1: metpareov | that Socrates considered éyxpareia the 
be rep) rolTwy mavTwy Cnreiy Thy miotw | foundation of the virtues. (Cf. Jb. rv. 


51a Tay Adywv, paptupios Kal mapa- | Vv. I, 1V. V. 3-7, II.) 

delypuaot Xp@mevov Tois pavonevors. kal Toy coppova mev eyKpari Kal 
6—7 The commen ideas are now | kaprepixév| The distinction between 

enumerated. Theyare sixinnumber: | cwpoctvn, eyxpdrem, and xaprepla, 
(1) ‘ That continence and endur- | was not accurately maintained either 

ance are morally good, while inconti- | by Xenophon or Plato; ef. Memorab. 

nence and softness ure morally bad.’ Iv. v. 7, 0.1.1, &e. Plato, Gorgias, 


(2) ‘That the continent man is he | p. 491 D: m@s Eavtod UpxovTa Aé€yets ; 
who sticks to his opinion, while the | odSév woifAov, GAN’ Somep of muddrol, 
incontinent man is he who departs | odppovaivtakal eykpari a’tdy éavTod, 
from his opinion.’ Tay ndovay Kal emribumidav tpxovTa TaY 

(3) ‘That the incontinent man errs | éy éaurg. Rep. p. 4308: xbopos mov 
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Tov aKddAaotoy aKpary| Fritzsche 
refers to Xen. Mem. tv. v. 6 sqq., and 
for the opposite comparison to Xen. 
Mem. u. i. 1: ebdxer mpotpérey rods 
cuveyTas aokelv eyKparetay Bpwrod Kal 
ToTOU Kal Aaxvelas Kal Urvou Kal pl-yous 
Kal OdAmous Kal mévov. ‘yvovs yap TIVa 
TY GUVdYTMY aKOAaTTOTEpws EXOVTA 
Tpos TH TOLVTA, K.T.A, 

7 aKkpareis A€yovTa Kal Ovuod Kar 
Tiis Kat Kkepdous| Cf. Plato, Legg. ix. 
p- 869 a. Isocr. Demon. p. 6: bp ay 
Kpareiabar Thy Wuxiy aicxpdy, ToUTwY 
doKe. mavTwy, 


ey KpaT Lay képOous, 


opyis, nSov7js, Avmns. 


II. This chapter contains a state- 
ment of the objections and difficulties 
which may be raised against the above- 
mentioned ideas. 

1—4 state the difficulties which 
attach to the third-mentioned idea— 
that the incontinent man sins against 
knowledge. How is this possible ? 
how can one know the best and not 
doit? Socrates denied the possibility 
of incontinence altogether, making it 
convertible with ignorance ; but with 
what kind of ignorance remains to be 
asked. Others confess that it is not 
knowledge which is perverted in the 
mind of the incontinent, but only 
opinion, 7.e. a vague and weak con- 
viction. 

5 Continuing the same subject, 








introduces also an objection to idea (5) 
—that the wise man may be incon- 
tinent. 
(though not knowledge in the scientific 
sense) may coexist with incontinence. 
But this shows a misconception of the 
nature of wisdom. The wise man can 
do no wrong. 

6 Contains an objection to idea (4). 
How can continence be the same as 
temperance, since the former implies 
evil desires to be controlled, but the 
latter is a harmonious state of the 
moral nature ? 

7-—10 Show the difficulties and 
absurdities which attach to idea (2), 
that continence consists in sticking to 
your opinion. If so it must be bad 
sometimes ; Neoptolemus was incon- 
tinent ; folly and incontinence com- 
bined will produce right actions; the 
abandoned man will be a more hopeful 
character than the incontinent, &c. 

11 Urges against the sixth of the 
ideas, that the term ‘incontinence’ 
cannot be indiscriminately relative to 
wealth, honour, &c. There must be 
some absolute conception of incon- 
tinence, independent of these qualifi- 
cations. 

1 ’Amophoee 38 —&yvoway] ‘Now 
one might raise the question, how it 
is that a person with right conceptions 
comes to act incontinently. That a 
man who had absolute knowledge 
should do so, some say would be 
impossible, for it would be a strange 


Some fancy that wisdom 
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thing, as Socrates thought, if know- 
ledge were there, that anything else 
should master him and twist him about 
like a slave. Socrates in short was 
totally opposed to the idea, (arguing) 
as if incontinence did not exist at all, 
for he said no one with a conception 
of what was best could act differently 
from that best, but he could only so 
act through ignorance.’ On _ this 
doctrine of Socrates, and on its con- 
nection with the rest of his ethical 
views, see Vol. I. Essay II. p. 125. 
The omission of the article before 
Swrpdrns seems to show that the real 
man, and not the personage of Plato’s 
dialogues, is referred to, (see above, 
note on Eth. vi. xiii. 3), but yet the 
words of the passage before us have 
obvious reference to Plato's Protagoras, 
Pp. 352 B: Boxe? 5€ Tots moAdots mepl 
emioThuns ToLovTdy TL, ovK iaxupdy OVS 
Tyyeuovixdy ov8 apxikdy elvar* ovdé ws 
Tepl tro.ovtov avtTov byTos SiavoodyTa, 
GAN evolsns moAAdKiS avOpwHm~ em- 
OTNUNS, OV Thy emioThuny avrTod UpxeLy, 
GAN BAAO TL, TOTE ev BuUudy, ToTE SE 
jdoviy, ToTe 5€ Avmany, eviore SE Epwra, 
ToAAdKis 5€ HbBov, atexv@s Siavoovmevor 
mepl THs emothuns, ®oTep mepl avdpa- 
médov, mepieAKoueyns b7d TaY 4ArAwY 
andyvTwv. 

bAws éudxero| This is repeated in 
strong terms by the author of the 
Magna Moralia, 1. vi. 2: Swxpdrns 
pev oov 5 mpecBitns avyper SAus Kal 











seen / A \ \ ~ \ 
clot O€ Tiveg of TA Bev TVYHwWpOUGE TH 


ovK &pn akpactay eivar, Aéywv Ort ovOels 
elias Ta Kaka STL Kakd elow EdouT’ By. 
Cf. Plato Protag. p. 357 E: 7 5€ ea- 
MapTavomevn mpakis &vev emaothuns tore 
mou Kal avTol bt Guabla mparrera, &e. 

2 ovTos pev obv—davepdy| ‘Now 
this reasoning is manifestly at variance 
with experience, and we require to 
ask with regard to the state, supposing 
it to arise from ignorance, what man- 
ner of ignorance it is that takes place, 
for itis plain that the person who acts 
incontinently does not at all events 
think (that he must so act) before 
he gets into the particular state.’ 
bavouévois here refers no doubt to 
the actual facts of life, and accordingly 
the rendering of the Paraphrast is, 
ovtos 5€ 6 Adyos evaytlos eat) Tots 
And yet there is probably 
some allusion also to the gawdueva 
mentioned above (i. 5); we may re- 
present the double allusion of the 
word by translating it ‘ experience,’ 
comparing with it also the use of 7a 
brdpxovra, Eth. 1. viii. 1. 


pavepots. 


ovk oterat ye| There seems to be 
an ellipsis of det mpdrrew & mparre. 
Cf. below, iii. 2: 6 & ovk oferta pév, 
dike: 5€. The writer argues that if 
incontinence be ignorance, it is a pe- 
euliar kind of ignorance, an ignorance 
that comes on (yfverat), not a consistent 
ignorance ; for the incontinent person 
does not think ignorantly, ¢. e. wrongly, 
before the time of temptation. 
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~ \ : / > if INN ~ Bl PANN \ ~ 
TY og pox Sypia OU TVYYVM[AN, OVOE THY AAAWY OUOEYL THY 
~ 7 ld 
SWextiyv. dpovyocsws apa avtitevovcys* abry yap iyv- 
/ > 2 of ” \ c Dm KA x4 / 
poTaToy. AAA aATomey’ EOTAL yap 6 AUTOS apa dpovipos 
\ Wht) , , Nh >> A r / > \ / 
xa axparys, DyTEse O avd ay cig dpovisov civas TO mpar- 
« / \ / \ A Ue N/D / 
TELY EXOVTA TA POS, 7 pog 0€ Gad see OFOELXTAL 7 p0- 
TEpoy OTL TpaxTinds ve 0 Ppovipos Toy yep er yaroy Tic 
6 xal TAS aarnas exov Ops TOG. eTs Ek pay ey TO emiBupdog 
Exe loxupas xal Davrag 6 eyxparys, cox eoTas 6 Twdowy 
/ 
eyxparas oud 6 eyxparyg cwdpwy* ovTE yap TO ayav ow- 
” \ “4 Sy > \ \ N+ > \ 
dpovos ouTE TO PavAaS EEN. AAAA pny OFl YE* Eb EV 
\ \ ©? i? , € / s of eS) 
YAR XPNoTAs as em Oupriot, havan y xwaAvovTa 2E1c [1 Ao~ 
~ o 9. t4e119 ’ w~ , a Limes 
rovbeiv, Worl 7 eyxpateia ov aoa oTovdain® cid aobe- 
~ \ ~ , ~ 
veig xak 7) Hatras, ovJev ceuvoy, oud ei avira xal acbe- 
~ x7 / yy > / N7 > \ ~ c 
7 vei, oudev eyo. ETL Eb Macy OEY eppreveTixoy TolEt 7 
> , , a > \ ~ va ~ Nts a , a7 
EYHOATELA, davay, ObOY cb HAL TY, wWevdet* xal el TATHS do&ns 





3 emiothuns unbev civar Kpeitror | Cf. 
Eth. Hud. vam. i. 10: 


ovdev 


kal op0as 7d 
Swxpaticdy, Ort io'XupoTepoy 
ppovhoews, GAN Sri emorhunv epn, 
ovk dp0dy. Plato, Protag. p. 352 D: 
aisxpdy eati—oohlay kal emorhunv un 
ovxXL mavT@Y KpaTLOTOY pdvar Elva TOV 
avOpwrelwy mpayuarov. 

5 mpos 5€ rovtois—épetds| ‘And 
besides, it has been previously de- 
monstrated that the wise man is 
emphatically (ye) one who acts, for 
his province is to deal with particulars, 
and he possesses also all the virtues.’ 
mpdtepoy, cf. Hth, vi. vil. 7, VI. Vill. 8 ; 


Tav ecxatwy is here the genitive of 


the object, as, in the place last quoted, 
Tov yap eaxdrou eatly (H ppdvnats.) 





kal Tas BAAas Exwv cpetas| Cf. Eth. 
VI. xili. 6; Kal rds &AAas is equivalent 
to kal ai macas. See the note on Eth. 
Tein 4s 

7 The rough and hasty conception 
of continence which would confound 
it with obstinacy is here refuted by 
showing that absurdities would follow 
from it. Continence would be some- 
times an evil, and incontinence some- 
times a good. From this point of view 
the conduct of Neoptolemus, (who first 
promised to deceive Philoctetes, and 
afterwards abandoned the design as 
unworthy), must be called incontinent 
and at the same time right. The full 
reference here given to the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles is more in the style of 
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ae rg 3 ro» Nee ee ns r Wee 
1} axpurla ExoTATINOY, TTA TIS OTOVDAIA axpacia, olov 6 
, / ] Lad 7 ra! \ \ 

Dodoxacoug Neowrorenog ev Tw Diroxtryry: eraiverog yap 
> , , Vd , o. « ‘ ~ > \ / AQ A A ~ 

oux euméveoy vig ereioby Urb TOU ‘'Oduccémg Oia Td AuTeEi- 

, / \ d 

char Wevdduevog. ert 6 codsorinos Avyos Weudomevog azro- 8 
, AN , er 

pla dik yap To mapadoSa Povrzobas ercyyerv, iva desvol 


> ¢ > , « / \ > / 
WOW OTAY ETITUXWOLY, O YEVOLEVOS TUAADYIO L0G aTopIA 


Eudemus than of Aristotle. The al- 
lusion is repeated below, c. ix. § 4. 
For the sake of observing more accu- 
rately the ‘noble incontinence’ of 
Neoptolemus, it is worth while to 
quote at length the passage referred 
to (Soph. Phil. 895—916). 


N. mamat rl dar by dpa eye rovv- 
Oévbe Ye ; 
&, ti 8 ecrw, & wat; mot mor etéBns 
Ady ; 
N. ov off dor xp) T&mopoy Tperey 
ros. 
&, amopeis d& Tod ob; ph Ady, @ 
Téxvoy, TAOBE. 
N. GAN’ évOad Hd5n tTovde tod mdovs 
Kup@, 
&. ov 57 ce Svoxépera Tov voonpatos 
ereivey WOTE MH Me Bye vadTHy ETL; 
N. G@mrayta bucxépeia, Thy adrov pvaw 
bray rAime@y Tis BpG TA MH TpoTel- 
Kéra. 
©, GAN ovdev &w Tov ¢uTevoavTos av ye 
pavets, eobddvy twip 
eTmped@y. 


Spas ovde 
N. aicxpds avotpare TovT avi@uat 
moat, 
&, ovkovy ev ois ye Spas* ev ois & 
adds oKva. 
N. @ Zed, th Spdaw; Sevrepov Anpea 
Kakds, 
kpUmtoy @ & wh Set Kal A€ywv 
aloxior énay ; 
. avhpsd, ciuh ya kaxds yvdunv Eur, 
mpodous fe Eoike KAKALT@Y Toy TAODY 
oTeXely, 
N. Auroy pty odk Eywye* AuTnpGs 5é 17} 
méumw oe madAoy, TOOT aviduat 


Tada. 








b, ti more Acyeis, @ TEéKvOY, ws ov 
pavOava, 
N. ovdéy ce kptw. Set yap és Tpolay 
oe TEV 
mpos tous “Axaovs kal Toy *ATpe- 
day ordAov. 


8—g rt 6 copiorixds—xkaka mpa- 
fer] ‘Again (if we accept the above- 
mentioned definition of continence) 
the sophistical [though 
lying] will cause us perplexity. For 
from the sophists wishing to confute, 
and at the same time astonish (apd- 
Sofa édéyxewv), in order that on suc- 
ceeding they may establish areputation 
for power,—they construct a piece of 
reasoning which perplexes, since the 
intellect is fettered, on the one hand 
not wishing to abide by a conclusion 
which does not please, and, on the 
other hand, being unable to get loose, 
from haying no means of breaking 
the chain of argument. Now from 
one of their reasonings it ensues that 
folly together with incontinence will 
make up virtue ; for (he who possesses 
these qualities) does the reverse of 
what he conceives (he ought) by 
reason of his incontinence, but he 
conceives good to be bad and that he 
ought not to do it, and thus he will 
do what is good and not what is bad.’ 
In the Oxford edition of Bekker 
(1837) there is a misprint of mévew 
pev 5h. The Berlin edition of Bekker, 
like all other editions, reads pévew péev 
uh. The MSS. appear to vary with 
regard to wey (which by some of them 
is omitted), but not with regard to pu. 
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yiveras’ OsdsTar yap y% Oiavoia, Bray pévery pdv py Aov- 
Berar yap 7 » Bray pévery pdy par 


\ \ 


\ > / \ / af \ \ 
AjTas Oia TO py apéoxel TO CUmepavbér, mpolevas OF [LT 


97 \ A ~ \ » \ U 
QOUVYTAL OIA TO AUOaL LN EYELY TOY ADyoY. 


/ ~ WV 
cupPatver 0 Ex 


/ es , ieee / > 7 > / \ 
ThvOS AOYOU 7 ADOT VY PLETA AXPAUTIAS APETY, TAYAYTIA Yap 


r 7. @ c r ea = P \ \ > / c a Ba ds 
PATTEL OY U7TO ap. VEL OI THY AKOATIAY, U7r0 Ap. QVEL OF 


> \ Se 3 Xi Y cr > \ \ 
rayaba HAXKK Elvyal Xab ov O=bv TWOATTELY, WOTE Trayaba xt 





The great difficulty in the passage 
before us is caused by the word wWevdd- 
pevos. This is explained either to be 
(1) an additional adjective to 6 copi- 
otikos Adyos, in which position it has 
an awkward appearance, or (2) to refer 
to the well-known puzzle of Eubulides 
the Megarian, which was called 6 
Wevdduevos, and in logic books ‘ Men- 
tiens’ or ‘the liar.’ The puzzle was 
as follows: ‘If a man says that he 
lies, does he lie or speak the truth ?’ 
to which of course no simple answer 
can be given. He may lie, and yet 
speak the truth in saying that he hes; 
for if he lies in saying that he lies, then 
he speaks the truth. This was a speci- 
men of the ‘eristic’ of the Megarians, 
which consisted to a great extent in 
drawing out the difficulties that beset 
the common forms of language. Chry- 
sippus wrote six books on the puzzle 
of ‘the Liar;’ and Philetas of Cos 
is said to have died of vexation from 
failing to solve it. Hegel ( Geschichte 
der Philos. 11. 117) compares it to the 
squaring of the circle. But clearly 
this puzzle has nothing to do with the 
subject under discussion in the text. 
Indeed one might almost fancy that 
the word wWevdduevos was an inter- 
polation which had crept in owing to 
the occurrence of the words dia 7d 
Avumeiabat evddpuevos in the line before. 
The acquaintance of the copyist with 
the fallacy ‘Mentiens’ might have 
tended to shroud the mistake. Evyi- 
dently the words ovpBatver 8 & Twos 
Adyou are an explanation of 6 cogi- 
otikos Adyos, and the Paraphrast, 





seeing this, ignores the word wWevdd- 
fevos altogether. Supposing, how- 
ever, that it be allowed to stand, 
we must interpret it in a logical sense, 
not as if it had anything to do with 
the fallacy of Eubulides. The ex- 
planation of it is to be found in the 
Sophist. Elench. of Aristotle, iii. 1-2, 
where it is said that the aims of the 
Sophists and Eristics are fiye in 
number, éAeyxos Kal Wetdos Kal mapa- 
dotov Kal coAoKiouds (making one talk 
bad grammar) kal méurroy 7d rovjoa 
adorAcoxjoo (making one repeat the 
same thing over and over) .. . uadAiora 
Mey yap mpoatpodvvra palyecOa edey- 
xovres, SevTrepoy 5€ Wevddmevoy Tt det- 
Kvbvat, Tpltov eis mapabotoy wyey, K.T.A. 
In the above passage we see that the 
writer has brought together two of 
these separate terms, speaking of 
mapadota ehéyxew. It is possible that 
he may also haye qualified the ‘ so- 
phistical reasoning’ with another of 
these logical formule, though, as 
before said, its addition presents an 
awkward appearance. On the eristic 
of the Sophists, see Vol. I. Essay II. 
pp. 99-100. 

déSera 7 Siavoia] Cf. Ar. Metaph. 
I. i. 2: Avew & ovK €orw ayvoovyras 
tov Beaudv: GAN 7H THS Biavolas aropla 
dnAot TovrTo wep) TOU mparyuaros: 7 yap 
amopet TaUTH TapawAho.ioy mémovOe Tois 
dedeucvois’ advvarov yap auorépws 
mpoedOety cis Td mpdabev. If we grant 
the premiss that continence is sticking 
to an opinion of whatever kind, we 
cannot ‘ get loose’ from the conclusion 
forced upon us by the Sophists. 


II.—III.} 
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»” c ~ ~ , An 7 
Sik OC To mwemsio fas WpatTwy x#OLL OLW- 10 


\ ‘Dé \ Ait Ber >» ooke 2 ~ \ 

HWY TH YEH HAI WHOALGOVILEVOS FEATIOY AY OOSsIEY TOU [Li 
\ . > \ a / Dew , \ w,. % \ 
Dia AoyioT ov LARK oy AXOATIAY’ EVIATOTEDOS YA 01a TO 


pstamerbivas ay. 


> 0» » Sey. ~ (depo r \ee 
0 6 AXGATYS evaxyos 7) WAPOA EV is 


\\ cd? \Y AS , Se 3: / 2 oo) > a 

dapnev “SoTav To vdwp Tuiyy, Th Och Ewimively; eb [LEV 
‘ \ / a ig \ E> > (A 

yap py ETETELTTO  TPATTEL, pstamesa Gels OY ETAVTATO® 


~ Dv , IDV ica 7 , 
VUv OF WEMSOP.EVOG OUdEY YTTOY AAAK TLATTEL. 


4 , 
ETs EL IT 


A / > / -) \ \ > / / c c ~ 

Tepl mavTa axpacia eotl xal eyxparein, Tig 6 aTAwS 
, / Y \ Ly 

axparys ; ovbbelo yap amacag Eyet TAG axpacias, Papev 


IN > / ~ 
6 cival Tivag aTAMS. 


s / ~ / 
ai wav ody amroplas ToLAvTas TIVES 


cupPalvouciv, rouTwy O& TH piv averciv def TA OF12 
xaTAAIMElY’ 7 yap AVTIG TH amoplas eUpecls oti. 

[Ipmrov piv ov oxertéov morEpoy ElddTEs 7 ov, Xai THES 3 
eldores, eira mepl moia Toy axparh xal Tov eyxpary 


Io ét: 6 TE—UAAaG mparra| ‘Again 
he who on conyiction and with full 
purpose acts and pursues pleasure 
would seem to be in a better state 
than he who does so not from reason- 
ing, but from incontinence ; for (the 
former) is more curable, since there is 
a possibility of changing his con- 
victions, whereas the incontinent man 
is open to the saying ‘“ When water 
chokes, what must one take to wash it 
down?” Had henot been convinced 
before with regard to his actions, 
there might have been a hope of his 
mind being enlightened and his 
ceasing so to act; but as it is, with 
all the conviction in the world, he 
still acts contrary to it. This is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the saying 
that incontinence means never acting 
on your conviction, and that continence 
means sticking to your conviction. If 
it were so, intemperance (aoAacia) 
would seem to be a sort of continence, 
and, on the other hand, incontinence 
would seem incurable. The reverse, 
however, of all this istrue. See below 
ch. viii. 

ei wey yap uh erérercto] Some MSS. 
VOL. II. 


omit “y, which is not to be wondered 
at, as there is a transition of meaning 
in the use of éwéme:oro: (1) the in- 
temperate man is said to act T@ 
memeio Oat, 7.e, with a wrong conviction, 
thinking bad to be good ; (2) the in- 
continent man acts ov T@ memeicba, 
not by reason of a conviction that he 
ought to do as he does; (3) the 
incontinent man mémeota & mparret, 
has a full conviction with regard to 
what he does (z.e. that it is wrong), 
but does not abide by that conviction. 

12 af pev ovy—eorw| ‘This then 
is the kind of difficulties which arise ; 
part of them we must explain away 
(aveActv), while we leave part un- 
answered, for resolving a difficulty is 
finding something out.’ Cf. Ar. Meta- 
phys. UW. 1.2: Fate SE tots evTopicat 
BovAouévois mpotpyou 7rd Sdiamopioa 
KaA@S* 1 yap Yorepov evropla Atvots 
TeV TpdTEpoy amopoumevwy earl, Avew 
S ove €otw ayvootyras thy Secpdv. 
See above, ch. i. 5, note. 


III. This chapter discusses that 
which is really the most important 
and interesting question with regard 


DD 
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6 / rE o: / \ ~ ~ \ \ AV 
ETEOY, AEYW OF TOTEHOY TWEPk TMAUTAY YOovnY XAal AUTYY 
a / / \ \ ~ \ A 
7) WEph Tivas adwpiapevas, xaL TOY eYxpATy xAaL TOY xap- 
if > A \ a / , he SA A 
TEpIXOY, ™OTEDOY 6 AUTOS 7% ETEpOG EoTIV* GOlWS OF xOL 
\ ~ / isd ~ ~ / > \ / 
Wepk Twy AAAWY OFA Ovyyevy TIS bewpiag EOTL TAUTYS. 
/ \ ~ / / \ \ 
zat 0 apyy Tig oxslews, WOTEpov 6 eyxpaTyg xal 4 
> “2 > ~ \ A oN ~ ~ yA \ \ / 
AXPATYS E10b TW TELb ra re TW EXOVTES THY o1radooay, 
/ DA / ~ Ag / ’ \ er 
AEyYw so indices TW wid meant elya Povo POTS 0 al i 
7 ) :) > \ ~ 2 a a > ~~ > > , 
T7S, 7 OV AAAAG TW WG, 7 OU AAD ee apdoiv* emeitT eb WEps 
/ 4 > / \ ¢ > if wv li li \ 
TAYT eoTly % axpAoln Hal 7 eyxpareia 7 OU oUTE yap 
\ , Dia A « c ~ > 7 > ree ery a) Vi 
TELk WAYT EOTIY O UATAWS AXLATIS, ANAK TEDL ATED 0 AXKO- 
7 ~ \ ~ c ~ 4 4 Oo) AN \ E) 
ALTTOS, OUTE TW THOS THUTA AMAWS EYEIY (THUTOY Yap oY 
iy mm , ’ \ ~ e\\ of c X \ ” 
ny TY, AxHOAAT IC), ANAA TW WOL EYELY. 0 [LEY YAP HYETAL 
/ / EDs lo \ \ eNn\ , e 99 
Tpoakrpovp.evos, voutSwy asl Oslv TO wapoy 740 dswmxe* 6 0 


to incontinence and the whole nature 
of the moral will, namely, how is it 
possible to know the right and yet do 
the wrong? It treats of the third of 
the popular opinions mentioned above 
(ch. i. § 6), and the difficulties arising 
out of the same(ch. ii. §§ 1-4). The 
commencement of the chapter is rather 
confused, as it touches on, without 
discussing, the nature of the object- 
matter of continence and incontinence, 
&e. With § 3 the main question is 
opened, namely the relation of know- 
ledge to incontinence, and a pre- 
liminary step is taken by the assertion 
that it makes no difference whether it 
be right opinion or knowledge which 
the incontinent man possesses, since 
opinion may be held quite as strongly 
as knowledge. 

In §§ 5—8 it is shown that the real 
point to be ascertained is, what is 
meant by knowing or having know- 
ledge. A man may have knowledge 
which is in abeyance, either because 
he does not apply a minor premiss to 
his general principle, or because he is 
under the influence of sleep, wine, 
madness, or the like, 


g—14 A more intimate examination 
tells us that there may be two syllo- 
gisms in the mind, the one leading to 
continence and the other to incon- 
tinence. The former is not drawn 
out, but remains in want of a minor 
premiss ; the latter through the in- 
stincts of sense and desire becomes 
realised and is acted on. However, 
the former knowledge cannot be said 
to have been present in a complete 
form to the mind, and therefore 
Socrates was not wrong in denying 
that knowledge of the right could 
exist, and yet be overborne. 

1—2 There is something awkward 
in the way in which the questions to 
be discussed in succeeding chapters 
are here propounded. The writer 
might have made it his apxh tis 
oKé~ews to consider what is the exact 
point of difference between continence 
and incontinence, but as a matter of 
fact he has not done so. There is a 
want of art in the sudden announce- 
ment (6 wey yap &yera K.T.A.) of the 
distinction between intemperance and 
incontinence. The same want of art, 
proceeding from whatever cause, marks 
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mepk wey oy TOU doEayv arndy 3 


> \ Ws 9 , ti > a > / IA 5 

AAAL [24] ETITTHLNY ELVAL TAG YY AXOATEUVOYTHI, ovbzy dia- 
, \ x ‘ 4 \ ~ > rat 2 SN / 

depes ™pos TOV Aoyov* Eviol Ya Twy doeaSovTwy ou OO TA- 


» ~ N 
Sovory, aA’ olovTas aixpifoig eidevan. 


> s Nes \ aS. 
Eb OUY OL TO ALEK 4 


s « 5 , ~ ~ . / \ ‘\ 
WIOTEVELY Ob o€alovTes PearAAov TOY ETITTALEVOY TALK THY 
c an. wv ia ne ny / . va » Men - BIA 
UTOAYWIY Weasovelv, OvJEy O1olTsl ETIOTYUN GOS US* Evsos 
\ , IDA - oN Sy Noa id > / 
yap MioTEvovTl OUOEY HTTOY OIC doEatoucw 7) ETEPOL O15 ET I- 


oravras Onrot 0 “Hpaxreiros. 


GAN emel Oryis Azyouey 5 


To ériotacbos (xal yap 6 Exywy pey ob ypwpsvog OF T% 
: ; Dene ree Ane trem tae 

, ec > 

ETIoT Hy Kal 6 yYowWULEvVog AgyeTas ExioTac4as), OiolcEs 

To EyovTa piv py Gewpoivta 02 & py Ost marr Toi 

” \ ~ ~ \ S ~ / > > > , 

Zyovra xak GewpotvTa* Toliro yap Goxel dewov, AAD’ ovx éi 


the whole of these two sections, and 
the main business of the chapter only 
commences with section 3. 

3—4 Tept mev ody tod Sdtay GdAnd7 
k.T.A.| Cf. above ch. ii. §§ 3—4. We 
must dismiss any idea that the pheno- 
mena of incontinence can be explained 
by saying that the incontinent man 
has only moral opinions, and that 
opinions are weak. ‘ Heraclitus shows’ 
that opinions may be as strongly held 
as scientific certainties. Of course 
neither Aristotle nor his school would 
wish to do away with the distinction 
which Plato had established between 
défa and éemoriun. It is only as 
connected with the will, and as form- 
ing a ground for action, that opinion 
can be considered as strong as science. 

dnAot 8 ‘HpdkAectos| Heraclitus had 
a reputation with the ancients for 
pride and dogmatism ; ef. Diog. Laert. 
IX. 1. 5: fkovcé Te ovd5evds GAN abrdy 
%pn SiCnoacba Kal pabeivy mavTa Tap 
éavtov. Jb, 1x. i. 1: peyadrdppwr 5é 
yéyove rap dytivaoty Ka) brepdarys, as 
kal €k ToU cuyypduparos avTov B7Aov 
ey @ pnot* ToAvmabin vdov ov diddcicer’ 
‘Halodoy yap ty edidake Kad Mvbaydpny, 
aibls re Bevopdaved te Ka) ‘Exaraiov. 


elvat yap ev 7 copdy enloracba yrve- 


env re of eyxuBepyhoe mavTa dia 
TAVTOV, 

‘But 
since we use the term ‘knowing’ in 
two senses, both to denote the man 
who possesses without applying, and 
the man who applies knowledge, there 
will be a difference between doing 
what is wrong, when you have the 
knowledge but do not attend to it, 
and doing the same when you have 
the knowledge and pay attention to it. 
The latter case seems strange, but 
not so if you act without attending.’ 
This distinction between the posses- 
sion and the application of knowledge, 
which is of the utmost importance 
for explaining moral weakness, was 
perhaps first started by Plato in the 
Theetetus, pp. 197-198, where he 
introduces his famous image of the 
pigeon-house. Every knowledge once 
acquired by the mind is like a bird 
caught and placed in a pigeon-house ; 
it is possessed, but not available, till 
it be chased within the enclosure and 
captured anew. 


5 GAN eel 8:xGs—Oewpay| 


Hh Oewpodvra] Oewpeiy is used to 
express ‘direct observation,’ Just as 
in Eth. vi. iii. 2: Stay ew Tov Cewpetv 
yevaTaL. 
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Parr ais eS, Ue eemmy epi cred , eee 
~ cl ov » 
povoay bpw@mev Tay EE, WoTe xal Eye mwSg xab pa 
yew, olay tov xabeidovra xal pouvouevov xal oivwpevor. 
> aN \ a / c . ~ i + 
ANAK pay oUTw diaTevtrar of ev Tog wabeoww OvTEec* 
\ ‘ Ae) 29 / b / EA ~ 
Oupol yap xal eriBuular adpodioiwy xal Evia thy ToI- 
/ ] N 7 \ A ~ 4 ~ Rat / NDS 
OUTWY ETIONAWS HAL TO TWUA MEVITOTAOIY, EvioIg OF 


6 én 


specified, but that he should know 
otherwise would be marvellous.’ This 


erel—Oavuaortor | 


‘ Again 
since the premisses (in a syllogism) 


are of two modes, nothing hinders a 
man acting against knowledge, al- 
though he possesses both these, if he 
apply only the universal premiss, but 
not the particular, for it is particulars 
which are the objects of action. More- 
over there is a distinction which may 
be made in the universal itself; part 
of it applies to the subject (€p” Eavrod), 
and part to the object (é€m rod mpdry- 
paros), for instance (you may have 
the universal) “dry things are good 
for all men,” and (the minor premiss) 
“this isa man,” or “such and such 
is dry;” but (the farther knowledge) 
that “this object is such and such,” 
the person either has not or it is not 
realised. According then to these 
different mode of the premisses there 
will be an immense difference (in the 
way one knows), so that there is 
nothing paradoxical in (the incontinent 
man) “ knowing” in the way I have 


section well points out the number of 
particular applications which have to 
be made before a general moral prin- 
ciple can be realised and acted on. 
Else it remains in abeyance, and the 
mun who possesses it may yet act 
against it. 

7 ev TE yap Exeww—oivwuevoy] ‘For 
in the case of having and not using we 
see that the having (thy €fv) becomes 
quite a different thing, so that in such 
eases a man has (knowledge) after a 
manner, and has it not, as for instance 
in sleep, in madness, and in drunken- 
ness.’ és is used here simply as the 
verbal noun of @xw, as it is in a 
passage of Plato, already alluded to, 
which the writer possibly had before 
his mind, Thewtetus, p. 197 A: aKh- 
koas oby 8 viv A€yovotTd eriatacba ;— 
‘lows’ ov pévtor év ye 
bynuovedw.— Emiorhuns mov ev pacty 


TO Tapdvte 


auto elvat, 


II.] 


A / ~ 

xual paving Tromvory. 
\ ~ 

TOUS AXPATEIG TOUTOIC. 
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Qe n Baenk € / ¥ , 
OWAOY OUY OTE OMLOIWS EYELY AERTEOY 
\ XN / ‘ / \ > \ 
To 08 Asyely TOUG AoyoUS Tous aro 8 


~ -) 7 ~ ~ 
Tis emioTHyS ovdey OHUESIoy* xal yap of 2v Toig mabeor 
/ ” \ Sho Lv , 5) > , 
TouToIg ovTeg dmodelSag xal ry Adyoucw HumedoxArcous, 


xal of mpw@roy paboyres Tuveipoues pty TAVG Aodyous, loact 

> Vv 7 ~ A ~ / \ , ~, a 

D) oumre Ogi vep oupdivers, ToUT@D oe xpeveu dei store 
€ 

xadamep Tovg broxpivorévous, oUTwWS SmoAnTTEoy Asyely xe! 


\ > / ” A eN ~ ld . 
TOUS AxpATEUvoKLEVOUG. ETL xak WOE DuTIKXwS AY TIS ETI-9 


8 7d BE A€yerv—Akparevomevous | 
‘Now repeating the words which 
belong to knowledge is no sign, for 
those also who are in the states I have 
mentioned repeat demonstrations and 
verses of Empedocles, and those who 
are beginning to learn string the words 
together without yet understanding 
them; for (to be understood) a thing 
must grow up in the mind, and for 
this time is required. So in short we 
must suppose that men in a state of 
incontinence speak just like actors.’ 
This is an extremely subtle observa- 
tion. The writer having said that 
passion is like sleep or madness, 
which make one know and yet not 
know at the same time, proceeds to 
remark that men acting incontinently 
will often speak as if they were fully 
aware of the nature of their acts. 
They will say at the very moment of 
yielding to temptation, ‘I know I 
ought not to do this.’ But such words 
are no sign that the knowledge is 
really felt and realised; they are 
only like the verses of Empedocles 
which a man might mutter in his 
sleep ; they are like the repetition of 
a schoolboy’s task; they are hollow 
like the ranting of an actor. 

ard THs emiotHuns| ‘That arecaused 
by, are the results of, science.’ Cf. 
Met. 1. iv. 4: GAN ore eketvor ard 
émotiuns, ‘they do it not because of 
science,’ and see below, rx. ix. 6. 


oi mp@rov pabdytes|] Cf. Eth, vi. 
vill. 6, 

g—11 ér Kal @de—prhuny] ‘Again 
in the following manner one might 
psychologically consider the cause. 
There is first a general belief, and 
secondly a particular belief, which is 
no longer under the domain of reason, 
but under that of sense. Now when 
out of these two a third is created. it 
is a necessity that the mind should on 
the one hand assert the conclusion, 
and in the sphere of practice should 
straightway carry it out. As for 
instance, if (there be the general pro- 
position) ‘fone ought to taste all that 
is sweet,” and the particular one “‘ this 
thing is sweet,” it is a necessity that 
he who is able, and is not hindered, 
should at once proceed to act upon 
the knowledge. When therefore there 
is in the mind one universal which 
forbids tasting, but another which 
says, ‘‘all that is sweet is pleasant,” 
(having a minor) “this thing is sweet,” 
and thus the second universal is 
realised,—and supposing that desire 
happen to be there; (in this case) the 
first universal says, “avoid this,” but 
desire leads us on (to take it), from 
the power which it has of setting in 
motion every one of our organs. Thus 
the result is that one is incontinent 
under the sanction as it were of reason 
and belief, and a belief too which is 
opposed not directly but only acciden- 
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(cA ~ \ 7 om 
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” , ne p 
gxaotoyv duvaTas Ty poplwy: wate cup.Palyer Imo Adyou 





tally (to the true knowledge). For 
it is desire, and not the intellectual 
belief, which is opposed to the right 
law. And this consideration leads us 
to see why it is that brutes are not 
incontinent, namely, because they have 
no conception of universals, but only 
an image and a memory of parti- 
culars.’ 

This passage gives an admirable 
explanation of the way in which a 
man under temptation may ignore his 
moral principles. Action (as the 
writer imples) always depends on a 
syllogism in the mind, and, if a minor 
premiss were applied to the right 
moral principle, wrong action could 
But it is equally 
true that the man who acts wrongly 
does so under some sort of shadow of 
reason, The story of the temptation 
of Eve is typical of all similar cases 
of yielding. There are always ar- 
guments and considerations on which 
the mind, self-deceived and blinded by 
desire, may form a syllogism. And, 
as the writer observes, the misleading 
principle thus applied is not directly 
false or contrary to what is right. The 
saying ‘ sweet things are pleasant’ is 
not in itself contrary to the principle 
‘intemperance is to be avoided. Ac- 
cidentally and in their effects the two 


never take place. 





propositions are brought into collision, 
though not originally opposed. 

gvoix@s| Perhaps ‘psychologically’ 
is the most representative translation 
which we can give of this word in the 
present passage. Psychology was, as 
we know, considered as a branch of 
physies by Aristotle, see Vol. I. Essay 
V. p. 237, and cf. Hth. rx. ix. 7. 

%8n| A circumlocution is necessary 
to express what was probably here 
meant by thisword. Cf. Eth. v1. xi. 2. 

év0a pev]| z.e.in the sphere of the 
reason, to which ey 6€ rats mointikais 
is opposed. For the latter phrase we 
should have expected to find tats 
mpaxTikais, a formula which occurs 
Eth. vt. 1. 4. But in the Hudemian 
Hthics, u. xi. 4, exactly the same 
usage is found: &o07ep yap Tats ewpy- 
Tikals at brobeces apxal, oUTw Kal Tats 
TotiKais To TEAOS apx?) Kal Umd0ects. 
It is not easy to say what substantive 
is understood. Perhaps ai mpaxtikal 
(or momtikal) emotjuat was the origi- 
nal phrase. 

avayKn—mparrev evbvs| On the 
doctrine of the practical syllogism, see 
Vol. I. Essay IV. pp. 212-219. 

tay poplay] z.e, ‘the parts of the 
body.’ This is mixing up a physical 
explanation with the account of mental 
phenomena, ‘The same thing is done 
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avy 7 d0Ea, TH 6740 Adyw* More xal bid Toro TH Oysia 


> > cod ad > uv ~ / \ ~ 
ovx axpari, Ort bx Eyes Thy xaSdrou dmoAWI, AAA THY 


0 / A , 
xa Exacta davtaciav xal pynurny. 


~ NAN / € 
MWS OF AVETAS 7 


” \ / / > , OD , c se 
AYVOIn Kat TOY YIveTas ETMIOTYUWY O AXOATIS, 0 AUTOS 


4 \ \ > / \ ‘Z, \ > > 
Aoyos xak TEpl olvwpEevou xak xabevdovTos xal oux 1d10¢ 


/ ~ U “A ~ ‘ ~ / , iy 
TouTov Tou mafoug, oy dei mapx THY huTLoAcywY axouvELY. 


? \ s) € / / / ~ \ 
rel 8 4 TercuTala mporacig boa te aiobyrod xal 


- , ~ L és , Ai eee ? 3 ~ “4 ” 
HUI Twy TPASewy, TAUTYY 7 OUxX EXE Oo eV TWH TAIEL WY, 


in the Peripatetic treatise De Motu 
Animalium; cf. especially with the 
present passage J. vill. 5: 81a TovTo 
& Gua ws eimeiv voet bt wopevtéoy Kat 
mopeveta, iv wh Te eumodi(n Erepov. 
Td wev yap opyavikd wépn mapackevd er 
emitndelws Ta TaOn, 79 vpetis TA TAON, 
tiv 8 dpetw H gavtacia’ atlrn de 
yiverar }) dia vonoews 7} 5F aicOjcews. 
11 The mere intellectual knowledge 
that a thing is pleasant is not opposed 
to the moral law. It is only when 
this knowledge has become desire, 
i.e. part of the will, which implies 
acting, that an opposition is felt. 
Brutes act on desire, but their in- 
tellectual apprehension being entirely 
of particulars, there is a harmony 
between desire and the data of per- 
ception which prevents our attributing 
incontinence to brutes.—It might be 
said that there are dawnings of the 
moral faculty, traces of a sense of 
right and wrong, in some animals, 
for instance, dogs; but the writer 
here does not enter upon the subject. 
On the meaning given by Aristotle to 
gpavtasta, see note on Eth, 11. y. 17. 
12 ‘Now to explain how the ob- 
livion (&yvoia) of the incontinent man 
is stopped, and how he comes again to 
the use of his knowledge, requires no 
special account peculiar to this con- 
dition, but the same account as is to 











be given about (the recovery of) the 
intoxicated man or the sleeper, for 
which we must inquire of the physio- 
logists.. The most interesting relic 
of the speculations of the old physio- 
logists upon the above question which 
has come down to us, is the account 
given by Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Math. 
vil. 129) of the opinion of Heraclitus, 
who thought that our rationality de- 
pended upon our communion through 
the senses with the universal reason 
that surrounds us ; in sleep we become 
foolish because cut off from all com- 
munication with this, except through 
the act of breathing alone, but on 
awaking we are again replenished. 
Todroy 5) tov Oeiov Adyov Ka’ “Hpd- 
KAeitov BC avanrvo7js onacarTes voepul 
yiwdpeba, kat ev trvois AnOator, Kata BE 
éyepow mad euppoves. ev yap Tors 
Urvois peodvtev Tay aicOnTiKav Tépev, 
xwpiCera: THs mpds Td TEpLeXoY TUUpuUIas 
6 ev Hiv voos, udyns TIS Kata avarvohy 
mporpicews ogwlouevns, viovel 
pins: xwpiobeis Te amoBddAAE hy mpd- 


Tivos 


repov elxe pynuovixyy Sivauw, ev Se 
eypnyopdat maAdw da Tov aicOnTiKey 
népwov, domep Sid tTivwv Ovpliwy mpo- 
Kivas Kal TH meptexovTe TuuPddAdAwy 
Aoyikdy evdverar Sivauty. 

‘But 
the minor premiss being a belief with 
regard to perception of the senses 


13—14 érel 8 —aicOntixis | 


It 
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and being what determines action,— 
this is either not possessed by a man 
in the condition we have been describ- 
ing, or he possesses it in a way in which, 
as we said (as ov« iv), possession 
is not knowledge, but is only a form 
of words, like the drunken man spout- 
ing Empedocles. Andsince the minor 
term is not universal and has not the 
‘same scientific character as the uni- 
versal, the question raised by Socrates 
seems really (kal) to be substantiated. 
For it is not knowledge properly so 
called that is present when the con- 
dition arises, nor is it this which is 
twisted about by the condition of 
mind that comes on,—but only per- 
ceptional knowledge.’ This section 
winds up the discussion of the com- 
patibility of knowledge with incon- 
tinence. The first sentence is clear 
enough, but there is some little ob- 
scurity in the saying that perceptional 
knowledge is present in incontinence, 
and is overborne by passion. What 
is meant apparently is, that passion 
prevents that perception which would 
cause the moral principle existent in 
the mind to be realised. Hence, in 
short, there is a moral oblivion, and it 
is quite true that Socrates was justified 
in saying that incontinence could not 


take place if knowledge of the right. 


were really present to the conscious- 
ness of the actor. 
kal 5a 7d wh KaddAov] Lambinus, 


followed by Fritzsche, places a full 
stop before these words, and connects 
them with kal Zoey 6 Swxpdrns. This 
punctuation has been adopted in the 
above translation as making far better 
sense. It must be confessed, however, 
that the Paraphrast favours the punc- 
tuation of Bekker. The occurrence 
of kal before €oixey would naturally 
lead to a full stop being placed after 
dpov, but it might still be justified, as 
merely giving emphasis to gouKe oup- 
Baivew, ef. ch. x. 2: 81d kal SoKovow 
évlore k.T.A. Eth, 1. viii. 6: 80ev kar 
6 Swxparns. Ib, § 10, bev kal” Ounpos. 

n TeAevTala mpdtacis| This phrase 
is equivalent to 7 érépa mpéracis, Eth, 
vi. xi. 4. The minor premiss is so 
called as containing the @oxaros pos, 
or minor term, which is mentioned 
shortly after. 

ws ov« jv] With this use of the past 
tense cf. Eth. v. vi. 9: Kata vépov yap 
jv, ‘for this is, as we have said, 
according to law,’ 

& é(jret| This is sometimes trans- 
lated ‘what Socrates meant,’ for which 
the Greek would have been @ 7#@eA€ or 
éBovAero A€yew. % €Chrex must mean 
‘the questionings’ or ‘doubts’ of 
Socrates, z.e. as to the possibility of 
acting against knowledge. Cf. Eth. 1. 
iv. 5: Ed yapKal MAdtwv imdpe todTo 
Kad eChrer. 

THs aicOnrixys| The phrase aisOnrixh 
émorhun would to some philosophers 
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he a contradiction in terms, as they 
would hold that sensible things cannot 
be known. A doctrine was attributed 
to Speusippus, of which we may be 
here reminded, viz. that besides science 
there is ‘scientific perception.” Cf. 
Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. va. 145: 
Srevounrmos b€, ewel Tv apayudtay T& 
wey aig OnTa Ta de vonTa, TOY MeV VOnTaY 
Kpithpiov €Ackev elvat Toy emioTnuori- 
Koy Adyorv, Tav BE aiagOnrav Thy ém- 
oTnpovixhy atoOnow, emotnuovikhy de 
aicOnow wreiAnge xabeoctdavat Thy meta- 
AauBdvovcay TIS KaTa Thy Adyor aAn- 
6elas. 


IV. This chapter discusses the 
question mooted above (ch. i. § 7, ch. 
ii. $11), as to whether incontinence 
is an absolute term, haying a definite 
object-matter, or is merely relative. 
The answer is yery simple. Pleasure 
is divided into necessary and desirable 
(§ 2), or into good, bad, and indifferent 
($5). Incontinence, in an absolute 
sense, applies only to the necessary or 
bodily pleasures. It has then the 
same range of objects as were before 
assigned to Temperance and Intem- 
perance, and differs from Intemper- 
ance chiefly in that it goes against the 
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reason and the will, instead of carry- 
ing them on its side. Having thus 
laid down a definite notion of Incon- 
tinence as something absolute and 
positive, if is easy to see that the idea 
and the term may be applied in a sort 
of analogous sense to mean an ill- 
control of the desires for other kinds of 
pleasures also, beside the bodily plea- 
sures, ¢.g. wealth or honour. In such 
applications we must recollect that the 
use of the word Incontinence is meta- 
phorical. 

2 mepl & tiv akoraciav ebeuey Kad 
Thy cwpposdyny| Cf. Eth. Hud. m1. ii. 
5: Ere 8 6 aadbpwy ear rept jdovas, 
avayen Kot mept emBuulas Twas avToy 
elvat. Aet 5) AaBeiv wept tivas. Ov yap 
mept mdoas ovdé wept Gravta Ta Hdéa 6 
cappwy early, GAG TH pmev 5bEH Tepl 
dv0 Tay aid@ntay, mepl Te Td yevoTdy 
kal 7d anrdy, TH 8 GAnbeia mepl 7d 
antév, x.T.A. This is of course taken 
from Eth. Nic. 1. x. 3-8. 

Tous pev obv| Here commences the 
apodosis to érel & éorl, which is a 
complicated sentence with two paren- 
theses (Aéyw 5€ Td To1adTa—owdpo- 
avyny) and (Aéyw 8 ofov—ndéwv), 

Tovs wev—€tepos Fv] ‘Those then 
who with regard to these latter objects 


EE 
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(z.e. good pleasures) transgress that 
right law which they have within 
themselves, we do not call simply 
“incontinent,” but we add a qualify- 
ing term (mpooridévtes) and speak of 
them as incontinent of wealth, gain, 
honour, rage,—not as absolutely in- 
continent, because they are different 
from this and are only called incon- 
tinent by analogy, as in the phrase 
“Man that has been victor at Olym- 
pia;” there the general conception (of 
man) differed but little from the 
special conception of the individual in 
question, and yet still 1t was different.’ 
The meaning of this passage is clear, 
not so however that of the illustration 
which closes it. It is plain that the 
word a&kparhs when spoken of in rela- 
tion to anger, money, &c., has a some- 
what different sense from the unquali- 
fied term akparhs, which implies a 
certain moral weakness with regard to 
bodily indulgence. But what is meant 
by saying that &v@pwmos 6 7a” OAduma 
veviknkas is different from the general 
conception Man? There appear to be 
only two explanations possible: (1) 
that supported by the Scholiast on this 
place and also the Scholiast on Lith. 





v. i.,—by Alexander Aphrod. ad | 


Topica 1. xvi., by Suidas, and by Eus- 
tathius on Iliad, >. p. 847; namely, 
that there was a certain Olympionices 
It might 
be said that this name “Av@pwmos was 
not more distinct from the general 
term ‘Man,’ than the term @kparis 
in the phrase &kpar7js @uyyod is from 
the general conception of incontinence. 
The historical tenses d:épepey and 
€tepos jv are in fayour of this inter- 
pretation. (2) It might be argued 
that these very tenses had given rise 
to a conjectural fiction about a person 
called “Av@pwros, The Paraphrast 
takes no notice of the tradition, and 
treats the illustration as a logical one, 
which would come merely to this, ‘the 
conception of an individual implies 
a certain diversity from the conception 
of the genus.’ If this be accepted, the 
past tenses of the verbs must be un- 
derstood to mean a reference to some 
previous logical discourse with which 
the school was familiar. In short the 
passage must be considered to bear 
traces of being a scrap from some 
oral lecture—a hypothesis not to be 
entirely set aside with regard to parts 
of the Ethics of Aristotle. 


whose name was”Av@pwros. 
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mapa Tay mpoulpso ty xa Tay Oravoray, an paris AeyeTaul, 


ov HATO mpoobeow, ork meph TAbde 


» xaloemep opyiis, AAW 


amas provoy. oapectay o¢° zal yap pons AEyovT au Te sph 
TaUraLs, Te <p zxelveov 0 Oude Alay. Hab OR TOUT sig TaUTOY 


Toy Aaxpary, wal Tov axonaT TOY rife ote y xal Eyapor’, xo 


cadpove, GAR oux exelvwy ovdsva, Oia TO ep 70g ards 


Twe jovdes xat umag ehvou* 


ol 0 lob pe mph THUT OL 


AAW ovx WTAUTWS Eiolv, GAN ol pey 7 pop anlyncet ob 0 a9 


mednipolnaes: 


O10 Eoaace OKOAATTOY AY ehroipeey boris 


p27) em sGupioy 7 vps 2.0 Oiwmxet TAS bmepBonars xal de suyst 
perplag AuTas, 7) ToUTOY OOTIG On TO eriupsiy odadsa" ri 
ap ay Ecos Touye etsy, El pon yevorro Zibb veaviney 
xal me ep Tas Tay devanyrcouieny evdslag AvIY, in yupa; eres 08 5 


Twy eriBupsoy wat Tay 7 Ooveoy at py Elo TO yével XADA@Y 


\ Ned 
xb O7FOVGAIwWY" 


nw \ en7 ” / « / Let 
TwHy yap YOEWY EVIE duoes AbGeT Oh, TAO 


évavTin ToUTwY, TH OF psTAasY, xabamep OlelAcmsy mpOTEDO 
& TOUTWY, = pg , xabamep Oielrowsy mpoTepoy, 


e / x LS \ , \ 7 
OLOY XPUAATEH HOLL xE0006 HAL VIX) XO Thy * 


\ ef 
TO0S ATAVTH 


\ \ ~ \ \ \ ’ wn 
0: xal Ta Tomdra wal Ta peTagd ov TH TAaTYEY xOk 
. ~ a) ~ / ~ 
eribumsiy xat dircivy VeyovTas, AAAG TO TwS UTEpParAzly. 


3 Kata mpdcbecw] See note on Eth, 
EY, Us, 5 

kabawep opyis| Fritzsche quotes 
Thueyd. m1. 84: 7 av@pwreia piois— 
Gxpaths mev apyis ova Kpeioowy Se 
Tov dikatov. 

4 GAN odk exelvwy oddéva] 7. e. not 
one of those mentioned in § 2, who 
are immoderate in giving way to a 
fondness for riches, honour, &e. 

51d waAAov axdAacrov K.T.A.| It is 
more intemperate to pursue luxury, 
&ce., in cold blood, than to do so under 
the influence of passion. It shows 
that luxury has become more a part 
of the mind itself. 

5—6 The remainder of this chapter 
is little more than a repetition of what 
has gone before. Indulgence in the 
good pleasures is no harm, except it 
be to excess; even excess in them is 
rather folly than vice, and is not to 


E 





F 


be called by the name of incontinence, 
except as a sort of metaphor. 

émel 5¢—brepBddrew| ‘Now since 
are in 
their kind noble and good—according 


some desires and pleasures 


to our former division of pleasures 
into the desirable, the 
naturally detestable, and the inter- 
mediate—as for instance, wealth, gain, 


naturally 


victory, and honour (are noble and 
good); with regard then to all such, 
and the intermediate pleasures, men 
are not blamed for feeling, desiring, 
and loving them, but for some sort of 
excess in them.’ The present division 
of pleasures can hardly be said to have 
been made ‘before,’ though it can be 
harmonized with that given above in 
§ 2. The pica aiperd (of which 
wealth and honour are specimens) 
answer to the aipera pty Kad’ ada. 
éxovta 8 brepBodjy ; 
2 


while 7a perotd 
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01d Ooo pty mapa Tov Adyoy % eparoin ras q Oi@xover Toy 
dures Th xarwy xal aeyaisioy, oloy of mph THeay nga: 7 
bet omovdalovtes 7) wepl Téxva xal ‘yovels* nal yap TAIT 
thy ayaliy, xal eroasvodyTas ol mepl THUTO oroudacarT es 
AN Op.ws EGTE TIS imepony wah ev rourols, eb ing dorep 
7 Nioby payorro xat mpog TOUS Geovs, 7, domep Zarupos 0 
dirorarwp ErixocAavpeevog meph Toy Tour pO." Alay yap 


EQOXEL prenporivery. 


pox dupla pay ouy oudepndon meph TAUT 


2oT! Oa TO elpnevoy, OTs duces Tay aes 2xaOTOY 2OTk 
OV auTo* PONIES of xal deveral auT@y sigly ai mepBona. 
6 bp.olws df ous Ox pag bo" 7 yop x 00.0 bo ov peovoy deuxroy 
> A 4A ~ ~ , , ye / \ ~ / 
AAA HAL TWY ext oy eoTiv, O8 BEES. Of TOU wadaug 
mporemsrideyre cS THY depos boy We ph EXQO TOU AEyouely, olov 


HOAKOY kav poy xal xaxoy UTox DIT HY, ov SEN oux ay Elmoley 
HOXKOY" adore oby ond evTatsa, die TO yi xaxtoy eivos 
exaoT HY AUTOV, AAG TO avaroyoy opoiaey, ouTwW oe 
OTL XaKEb imonynreoy eovay copoly xa} eyxpareiay elyou 
ArH eoTh Teph THUTO TY cadpoodyy xal H aAxornac ia, 
meph 0: Oupdy xal dnooryre ne yojsey 01 xak port ibevres 


> 





here correspond with the ‘necessary 
or bodily pleasures’ of the former 
passage. The writer has here intro- 
duced amention of pleasures ‘naturally 
detestable, by which must be meant 
the bestial pleasures which are dis- 
cussed in the following chapter. The 
formula Té 8 évayria, Td, 5t peratd, is 
used by Eudemus in Eth. Hud. u. x. 
24: GAG pry Exdorov ye POopa kat 
Siaorpop) odk cis TO TUXSY, BAN cis TA 
évayvtla xa Te peratv. Later in the 
present book (ch. xiv. § 2) there is 
a mention made of pleasures which are 
not only good in themselves, but do 
not admit of excess. 

Sdrupos 6 gidromdrwp] Of this per- 
sonage nothing is known. The story 
given by the Scholiast is, as Fritzsche 
observes, not worth repeating. 





axpaty Aupot eae TILAS xal xEG00US DERE? 
5 “Exe do Lorly Buia piv yd2a duces, xal TouTwy TH jLey 


poxOnpia wev ody] This is an-ana- 
coluthon. The sentence ought to 
form an apodosis and supply a verb to 
51d Boor wev «.7.A. We therefore 
require wox@npol pev ovt etal, &e. 

6 5¢ duoidtynTa de] The writer seems 
here to make a mistake about the 
history of the word dkparfs, just as 
before (Hth. v. x. 1) about the history 
of the word émeumhs. “Akparhs in a 
limited and special sense, to denote 
want of control over a particular set 
of desires, is certainly later than the 
general use of the word, as in the 
phrase a«parys opyis, &e. Hence the 
latter is not to be regarded (histori- 
cally) as a metaphorical extension of 


the former. 


V. This chapter discusses those 
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~ , \ , \ , A 
amAwS TH OF xaTa yévy xal Cows xal avIowrwy, THO ox 
” > A \ X\ Ate , \ Oe a , \ 
ZOTIV HAAG TH ey Ola WyowWoELG TH OF OF Oy yiveTaI, TH 

7 v \ \ 4 is 
0: dick poxbypag duoss, oT! xal wepl ToUTwWY ExaTTA 


TapamraAns bag ideiy e&euc. 


réyw OF rag Oypim@desc, olov2 


\ »” a , \ / > / \ 
Tiy avoowroy yy Agyouog! TAS xvOvTAS avacyISouTAY TH 
a of , \ / ~ 
main xarerGiciv, 7 oloig yalper daoly evioug Toy ary- 
/ A ~ \ N 

ypropzvov wept tov ILlovrov, tous ptv wyolg rovg d2 av- 
, , \ NA \ / / > 7 > 
Gpwrwy xpéariv, TOUS OF TH Masia SaveiSe AAARAGIG sic 


ebwylav, 7) To wept Parag Acyouevoy. 


autor ev Oy-3 


7S c XN / / 4 A , ie 
pimders, ai OF die Te voToug yivoyTa: xal paviay eviosg, 


kinds of incontinence which are some- 
thing more than incontinence, being 
morbid or bestial. Certain pleasures 
are specified which imply a depravity 
either of nature or habits. 
classification of these is suggested, but 
the whole style of the chapter is care- 
less and inaccurate. 

1 ere) 3 —€fers] ‘Now while some 
things are natural pleasures, either 
absolutely so, or relatively to the 
different races of animals and men, 
other pleasures are not natural, but 
depend on physical defects or habits 
or depravity of the nature; and we 
may see moral conditions correspond- 
ing to each of these latter kinds.’ 
The apodosis to émel is €or kal epi 
tovtwy. The things which are ‘plea- 
sures absolutely’ are for instance life 
and consciousness ; while it depends 
on the constitution of the race whether 
it be pleasant to live on land or water, 
&e. In this passage pvots is used in 
two senses, (1) @v¥oec=in accordance 
with the entire constitution of things, 
not only what is, but what ought to 
be. (This corresponds with head V. 
in the note on Eth. u. i. 3.) (2) 
voces means individual natures, not 
as they ought to be, but as they are. 
(See the same note, head IV.) 

2 Tas Onpimdets| z.e, eters. 


tHv &vOpwrov| ‘The female.’ The 


A sort of | 





word &vOpwros (in the feminine) was 
applied contemptuously, as for in- 
stance to female slaves. Here it de- 
notes the monstrous nature of the 
person in question, who was not to be 
called ‘a woman.’ Perhaps for the 
same reason it was applied by Hero- 
dotus to the gigantie Phye. Book 1. 
ch. 60: kal ev TE Bored weLOduevor Ti 
yuvaika eivar adtiy thy Bedv mpoced- 
xovtd Te Trv &vOpwmrov Kal d€éKovto Toy 
Who was the monster 
alluded to in the text is not known. 
It appears a mere fiction of the Scho- 
liast to connect her with the Lamia 
mentioned by Horace, 4. P. 340. 
Tous d€ Ta maidia SavelCev GAAHAOLS 


Meolorparoy. 


eis edwxlay] ‘And others (they say) 
lend their children to each other (in 
turn) to be served up as a banquet.’ 
Cf. 2 Kings vr. 26-29, where the 
same horrible arrangement is said to 
have been made under the compulsion 
of famine. The shores of the Black 
Sea seem to have had a character for 
cannibalism. Cf. Ar. Pol. vu. iy. 3: 
mohkAa 8 éotl tay ebvav & mpds Td 
Kretvery kal mpds thy avOpwropaylay 
evxepas exel, Kabanep Tay ep) tov 
Tidyvrov ’Axaiot re Kal ‘Hyloxor. 

7) mepl Sddrapw Aeyduevov] Some 
story now lost, which is apparently 
referred to again in § 7. 

3 ai 6& Sid te vdcous—ai d€ voon- 
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a © A / / A , c n~ 
WOTED 0 THY PYTEDA xabiepevoas xab daywy, xa) 6 TOD 
e Os an is 9 v - 
aide vooyjparwosc 7 2& 24ouc, olay 

~ If AY nee, 4 ” SS LAr f. \ 
TplywMy TIATELS HAL ovUywY Tpw§etc, ETL O AVILAXWY HOI 


N. 7 \ 6% 
TuvoovAov TO TaD. 


~ 7 AN / c ~ ’ N / ~ ” ~ 
YS, Mpog OF TovTOIS 7% TwY adpoorciwy TOG Appeov* Tolg 
\ \ s ~ ww 4 / / vd ~ c 
psy yap duos tog 8 e& eboug cupPaivoucry, ciov toig bap- 
/ > ‘~ a \ > fs fea / 
4 Cop.évoig Ex Talowy. O701G pEV OY DuaIg aiTIA, TOUTOUS 
a / > ~ ad xNN \ ~ 
pv oudslg ay Elmeley Axpartels, WomED oUbe TAG yuYAlxae, 
ad ’ > / ’ > ’ 7 « / AN \ ~ 
OTL OUX OTULOUTLY GAA oO7UloYTAaL* WOAUTWS OF xXAb TOLS 
NX ~ v > \ \ eS, tad 
SYOTHULATWOWS EYOUVTL Ob e4oc. To [-EV Ouv Evel EXATTA 
, vv ~ cd b} \ w~ i? / A 
ToUTwY EEwW TWY Opwy eoT! Tig xaxiac, xaDames nal 7 Oy- 
/ \ ” ~ \ ~ ’ 
potas’ To 0 EXOVTA xpPaTEW 7 xpareio bas 0ux 7) anny, 
> / > 9 he cif / / \ \ \ \ 
AXLATIA AAA % xa OU.-OLGTY TH, xadamep xb TOY TELL TOUS 
\ i ~ \ / nw / ~ 
Gunovs EyovTa TovToy Tov Toomey Tod ma4ouG, axpuTy O oD 
f ~ A c f \ > vA + NY 
AEXTEOV. TATH YAP UmEpPanrnrouaa Hal adooouvn xab OsI- 
/ \ > / \ / c \ 7S c X\ 
Ald HAL CHOAATIA xXal HANTOTYS Ob pLey byp1mdzig ai 08 
Zs . / « \ \ / ~ rg > 
6 YOONUATWOEIG ElolY’ O LEY Yao duces ToovTog olog de- 
NS / N\ 14 ~ TS S / / 
OLEVAL TMAVTA, HOY bodyor pus, Onpsmon OSLALOY 021006, 6 





paredeis| These clauses are a repe- 
tition of each other, the style is un- 
finished. 

7 Tay appodiolwy Tots &ppeow| It is 
important to observe here the strong 
terms in which the unnatural character 
of these practices is denounced. An 
equally strong and more explicit 
passage occurs in the Laws of Plato, 
p- 636 8, where the advantages and 
disadvantages of the gymnasia and 
syssitia are discussed: Kal 67) kal 
mahawy vdutpov Soxet TovTO Td emiTh- 
devua Kata pvow Tas wep) Ta adppodloa 
Hdovas ov podvoy avOpdrwv GdAdAa Kal 
Onpiwy diepOapévar. Kal rovtwy tas 
iuerépas médes (Sparta and Crete) 
mpotas ty tis aiti@To Kal boot Tey 
tdAwy uddiota ErrovTa Tay yuyvacloy * 
kal elre malZovra elte omovddCovra 
eyvoeiy bel Ta ToLavTa, evvonteoy OTL TH 
Onrcla Kal TH TaY appévwv pice eis 
kowwvlay tovon THs yevviocews 7 TeEph 
ravta Hdov) Kata plow amodcdbc0mn 
SoKel, appevwy de mpds uppevas 7) Ondreiay 





mpos Ondrclas mapa plow kal Tay mpdrov 
7d TéAUnuG elvor bv aKpareiay Hdovijs. 
4—5 
‘Where nature is the cause, one cannot 
call people incontinent, just as no one 
would find fault with women for being 
not male but female; and it is the 
same with those who by habit have 
superinduced a morbid condition. To 


¢ A > la 
boots | mev ovy—Aexréoy | 


possess, indeed, any of these tendencies 
is beyond the pale of vice, just as bes- 
tiality is; and if a person possesses 
them, his subduing them or being sub- 
dued by them is a matter not of simple 
incontinence (or continence), but is the 
analogous kind, exactly as a man who 
is in this condition with regard to his 
angry passions may be called (incon- 
tinent of anger), but not simply in- 
continent. What the writer here 
implies is quite true, that morality 
requires for its sphere certain natural 
conditions of body and mind. In 
states 


that are entirely morbid, 


whether originally so or from the 
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w~ “Nv we & / \ ~ 2 / 
O: ray yardy e0edler 01a vooov" xal Thy adpovwy of p2v Ex 
\ / ~ , ~ 7>~ 
dicews aroyicros xal pivoy TH aicyoes Sovreg Iypiwdesc, 
a v } ~ , / SANS , 
womep Fua yevy Thy woppw PapPapwy, of OF dia voorous, 
@ / * tf LAaNY , 
oloy TAS EMIANTTIKAaS, 7 Paving vooOYPATwWHEIG. ToOUTwWY7 
P eaietiney ents rciiove died. YA Fo bolbeone 
ZOTs ey FYELY Tiva EVLOTE [LOVOY, A7) xpUTEIOUas OF, Asyw 
dt olov ci Pdragsic xaretyev emibupa@y waidlov daysiv 7 
= olov ek Paragig eye f ys 
\ > ~‘ / Vv en , - 7 03 \ or 4 
mpog adpodiciwy atomoy yiovyy’ EoT! OF ab xpaTetobou, 
/ a >, \ / \ 
pen poovoy Zyewv. womrep ovv xal moySypia 7 pev nar’ 
» ~ ey . / Cs A / 
aviowroy arrds réyetas poxSypia, 7 02 xata rpocbeory, 
a 7x 7 I~ c ~ ~~ BA \ > A 
OTs Gypimdng 7 vooypatwdns, amAw@S 9 Ov, TOY aUTOY 
/ ow a \ > , 5) \ c N LAN S.1NN 
TpoToy OFAoY OTL xAL axpagin eoTly 7 pEv bnoiwong 7 48 
IN « ~ Nee \ \ > , > , 
YOOYUUATWONS, ATAWS 03 XATA THY aviswrm yyy LKOAATIAY 
/ u \ s > / \ 5) / 5) / 
[Lovy. OT psy OUY AxpATIn Kal EYXpPATEIa EOTL pLOvOY 
‘ a > / \ f \ ad A \ 
mech amep axorucian xal cwdsoourvy, xal ors mepl TAH9 
” ; > 4.4 BI s> > te / \ 
AAAK ETTIY AAAG E100G AXoATIAS, ASYOMEVOY KATA [LETA- 
‘ \ s c az New “ 
dosav xal ovy aTAWwS, OyAoY 
"Ort O08 nal FATTO alcyoa axcacia 7 Tod Gupod 7 7% 6 
th Be ob qrrov ais xpa axpacia 7 Tou Vupod % % 
~ > ~ > \ c \ > , 
Tay emifuysoy, Bewpyo epee. Foxe yap 6 Guyog axovery 
/ ~ , N?7 , ~ w~ 
pey TL TOO Aoyov, Tasaxovew 62, xabamep of Taxsig THY 
/ \ > ~ ~ A la 
dlaxovwv, of Toy axotoaL TAY TO Asyomevoy ExFeouTry, 
5 , a / bo \ 
cite amapTavovol Tig mpooTAassws, xal ol xvvec, ply 
, > I \ / 7 ¢ ~ 
oxevacdar ei direc, av povov Wodyory, braxtotow: 
a \ WN , \ ~ ~ 
oUTws 6 Guuog Oia DepmoTryTa xal TayuTATAa THs dUTEwS 
> / / > > , INS] ’ / « ~ \ \ 
AxoUTaS pev, OUx EMITAYPA O AaxoUTAS, OFUa Moog THY 


effects of an ill-regulated life, the | incontinence not simply to be called 
distinctions of right and wrong are no | so without a qualification, there now 


longer applicable. Cf. ch. yii. 7. _ follows a comparison of some of these 
7 €i bdAapis Karetxey] ‘Had Pha- | kinds, from a moral point of view, with 
laris refrained.’ With this use of | incontinence proper. Incontinence of 
katréxw, cf. Aristoph. Peace, 944, | anger is not so bad as incontinence of 
where it is applied to a wind lulling: | lust, (1) because there is more sem- 
enelyere viv ev baw _ blance of reason in anger; (2) because 
coBapa bedbev xaréxe anger is more a matter of constitu- 
moA€uov metdtporos abpa. tion; (3) it admits of less deliberate 


: | purpose ; (4) because anger is exercised 

And Soph. Gid. Rex, 782: under a sort of pain, and not in 

Kaya BapuvOels thy wey ovcay jucpay wantonness. As to the rest, inconti- 

méAts KaTETXOV. nence which exceeds the pale of 

human weakness is more horrible, but 

VI. It having been repeatedly laid at the same time is rarer, and less 
down that there are some kinds of | mischievous, than vice. 
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Timwpiay, 6 bev yap Aoyos y 7 Pavracia OTs UPpIG 7 


> ~ ~ 
OALywpla eoyAwoey, 6 0 WarED TUAADYIOaLEVOG OTL Ost THO 
id ~ / A , ee c a 2 ‘4 7\ 
TowouTD morenely Karemaiver O7 edbuc* 7 0 emibupia, av 
y is ey / é) ¢ ~ \ 
p-ovoy elmy OTs YOU 6 Aoyos 7 7 alobyorc, Opa mpog THY 
/, ~ ~ 
amronavow, worl 6 wiv Gung dxorovbel TH Adyw TwC, 7 
abe deh Sy 7 
> , , cy \ ss ~ ~ 
0 eribupia ob. alrxlwy obv' 6 piv yap Tod Jupot axparig 
TOU Acyou mws 7TTaTAL, 6 OF TIS emiBuUlag xal ov TOU 


2 AOYOU. 


oa ~ ~ ~ 7 > ~ 
ETL TAG Duoixalg pParAov TUYYVOLY axorovdety 





1 6 pev yap Adyos—ob] ‘ For first 
(mév) reason or fancy tells that there 
is insult or slight, and then (anger) 
drawing a sort of conclusion, “I must 
fight with such and such,” forthwith 
rages accordingly. But desire, if 
reason or sense merely assert that a 
thing is pleasant, rushes to the enjoy- 
ment of it; so that anger in a way 
follows reason, but desire does not.’ 
daytacia here seems nearly to cor- 
respond to our word ‘fancy,’ which 
has of course grown out of the Greek 
term, though it has come to imply 
widely different associations. We are 
told in Ar. De An. mt. iii. 15 that 
gavracia may be mistaken, See the 
note on Eth. m1. v. 17. 

The present passage might seem 
discrepant from ch. lil. § 10, dare oup- 
Batve: trd Adyou mws Kal Sdkns axpa- 
revecOa, where incontinence is said to 
have some sort of reasoning in what 
it does. And if the comparison were 
exactly carried out, it would probably 
appear that incontinent anger had no 
more reason in it than incontinent 
desire. But it is true that anger is 
fundamentally based on an idea of 
justice, however wild that idea may 
be. Hence there is a peculiar force 
in suAAoyiodmevos O71 Set. And hence 
too anger is a less immediately selfish 
passion than desire. It is less de- 
basing in the long run to the character. 
On anger, cf. Eth. v. viii. 10: odd¢ 
mept Tov yeverOar } MH aupioByretTaL, 





GAAG Tepl Tod Sicalovs em) hawouevy 
yap abdixla h dpyi eorw: and Ar, Rhet. 
I. il. 1: “Eotw 5h dpyn opekis pera 
Admns Timwplas pawouevyns Bid patvo~ 
hevny ddvywplav. The illustrations in 
the text comparing anger to an oyer- 
hasty servant who runs off before he 
has heard half the message, or to a 
dog who barks without waiting to see 
who it is, are most admirable. 
2 The next plea urged in favour of 
* anger is that it is more natural (or, we 
might say, constitutional) than desire: 
in support of which two humorous 
stories are told in the text (see Vol. I. 
Essay III. p. 165). The argument 
appears somewhat contradictory to 
Eth, 1. iii. 
Hoovy waxera 7) Ovug, Kabarep pnolv 
“‘HpdkAertos. However, when we look 
closely at the text, we find that it is 
‘excessive and unnecessary desire’ 
with which anger is here compared 
(TGy éemibupiay Tay Tis brEepBorrs Kal 
Tay Bh avaykatwy). This no doubt 
makes the aboye assertion true, but it 
gives anew conception of incontinence, 
as compared with the mention of 
dvarykaia Hd€a,c.iv.§2. It sets incon- 
tinence too much in the light of 
Ompidtns. But indeed the vagueness 
of the term axpacia, and the uncer- 
tainty as to what it exactly implies, 
must be felt throughout the present 
discussions, 
With regard to anger, it is true 
that hot temper is frequently consti- 


10: tt 5& xadermrepoy 
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oosGeowy, exel xal eribuplais Taig ToIMUTAIG PAAAOY Ora; 
xoive mao, xal ed doov xowal’ 6 Ot Gupog duoixwrepoy 
nal i yarsrorys Thy exibupsmdy Tw Tig bmrepPorys xual 
TOY pay dvayxalwy, COED 6 ATOAGYOUILEVAG OTL TOY TATELO 
TurTo. * xal yoo odtoc’ Edy ‘Tov éauToD xaxEivog Tov 
dvwev,’ xal TO masdloy deiEag 6 xal ovTog éué’ by, Saray 
civiyp yévyTas cuyyeves yap Aely,’ 
Tod viod mavecbas exércue moog TalG OUoaig* xal yap QaUTOS 


\ ce / \ 
xO O EAXOMEVOS UTA 


sAxvoas Toy maréon méypig evTavda. 
c A oe TN > > If N° ¢ 
6 psy ov Gupadng ovx éeifsovrog, ov0’ 6 
Qupdc, aAAR avepog* 7) 0’ emibuuta, xabamrep ray “Adpo- 
dityy daci* 


wv oN , € 

ETI QOLXWTEDOL 043 
/ 

em s[ZovAoTEpol. 


dodoTACKOUV yup KUTpOyEvoUe’ 

\ \ \ c UJ "— . 

HAL TOV XEO TOV bLAVT OL e1poS 
Tappa, Hf v exdeWe vdoy TiKa TEP ppovéorToc. 

a > yv aN f \ ’ i Cee} , a ~ 
WoT cbmrep LOLWT EDO xb A1G Yiwy qf AXOAO 1A AQuty Tyo 

\ \ / \ ~ > / A / 
meph Tov Gupoy eat, xal AMAWS Axpacin xal xaxIa TWS, 
ETL ovdsig wpiSes Avwroumevoc, 0 0 Opyy mWoiwy Tae Toll 4 

Se ese ROUIREMOS; PYN g Ol: 





tutional. It appears more difficult to 
tame down and eradicate, even with 
the help of time, than other passions. 
The Stoics gave peculiar attention to 
its control. 

3 ert GdindTepor—xakia rws| ‘Again 
there is more wrong where there is 
more craft. The angry man and 
anger are not crafty, but open; while 
1ust is erafty, as they say Aphrodite 
1s, 

‘The wily Cyprian goddess.” 


And Homer sings of her embroidered 
girdle (that on it is wrought) 


« Allurement which can steal the wise 
man’s sense.’’ 


So that if this kind of incontinence is 
more wrongful than incontinence of 
anger, it is also worse, and thus 
deserves to be called by the simple 
name “incontinence,” and amountstoa 
sort of vice.’ 

VOL. II. 





doAomAdKov| From some lyric poet. 
Muretus compares the fragment of 
Sappho : 
TlorAd@poyv’ abavar ’Appodita, 
Tlat Ads d0AdmAoKe, Alooomal ce. 


Tov Keotbov fudvra “Opnpos| Iliad, 

XIV. 214-217 :— 

7H, Kal amd oTnbeadpw eAvoato Keorby 
iudvra, 

TloixklAov: &vOa 5é€ of OeAKTHpia TavTa 
TETUKTO* 

“Ev? evi pev pidrdtns, ev 8 tuepos, ev & 
dapiatds 

Idppacis, 7 7 exAebe véov mika ep 
ppovedytwr. 


4 Incontinence of desire is full 
of wantonness and exultation, while 
anger implies pain and_ suffering. 
This argument is similar to that used, 
Eth. 1. xii. 2, to prove that in- 
temperance is more yoluntary than 
cowardice. 
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‘f ge Ql se ly 2 ¢€S ~ , y Pee > / 
Aumroupsvec, 6 0 bPolSwy ws xoovijc. el ody olg opyiSeobas 
/ as ~ os / \ c > / c 
PANGTA OlXKIOY, TAUTA ANXWTEDA, XA 7 axpagin 7 
Ov éxibuplav* ov yao éoriv 2v Gupd bp iG pusy Tol 
504 emidupriay® ov yap eariy up UBpig. we rev Tolvu 
> / A» Ss > ~ \ \ / \ 
aicyiny 7 wepl émifuplag axpacia T7g wepl TOY Gumoy, xa 
ad / \ c ? / 4. p / \ 
OT EoTIy 4 eyxXpATEIa Xai 7 Axpacla mepl ewiuplag xa 
en \ / ~~ > ~ Sv / \ NY \ 
6 NOOVAS TWUATIXAS, OHA, QUTWY OF TOUTWY TAC d1radopas 
/ \ la Sep / \ 
AynrTéoy. Worep yap elpyTar xaT apyas, ai pev avoow- 
/ > \ / \ = / ‘S ~ / € \ 
Tixak ciok xal Duoinal, Hal TH yever xal TH eyedes, ai = 
/ NA 
TOUTWY OE 
\ \ 4 , A / , > / SN 
Tepl Tas mpwTas Twdpoouyy xAl AxoAaTIA Lovey eoTIY* O10 
N \ ” / af cise ‘ott 7 , 
xal TA Oypla ote Twhpova OUT AxoAaTTA Asyousy GAD’ 
a \ Xi \ / a Yj \ vy 
% xOTA peeTadopay xal Eb TIVs GAWS AAD 7 pos AAO O1a- 
/ ~ , co \ / \ ~ 
deper yévog Tay Cabwy Pps xol ovapwsig xal TO Tap 
, > > \ ” / PASS U ’ > 
dayov elvar* ov yap EYE MHOaioeoly OUOE ADIT LOY, AAA 
x , of , ~ ly 
eSeortyxe THs DuTsws, WOTED Ob LavoNevor TOY avIowWrwY. 


§xo1wde i Oo: O10 OTEIC XA) VOTH 
npr@ders, ai 02 dia mypwTEls TAT OL, 


wv \ , y 
7EAATTOY OF Oyprorns XHOAKIAG, 


, , > \ mh OF 
dobepwrepoy 02° ov yap O1g- 





6 8 bBpiCwv weO jdovijs| ‘While he 
who wantons acts with pleasure.’ 
There seems to be a double meaning 
in this passage to the word dfpi¢e, 
exactly as there might be to our word 
It first means ‘to act 
insolently’ or ‘wantonly’ in a general 
sense, and second, it means to ‘act 
wantonly’ in a particular sense, 7.¢. 


‘wantonness.’ 


lasciviously. 





6 avtay 8 tToiTwy Tas Siapopas 
Anmréov| z.e. the difference between 
and incontinence, which 
with other things is treated of in the 
next chapter. There is a 
method about the sequence of different 
parts in this book. The reference 


continence 


want of 


which follows, é07ep elpnra kar apxas 
only goes back to ch. v. 1, and gives 
colour to a suspicion that the book may 
have been put together out of separate 


pieces, and perhaps lectures, one of | 


which may have commenced with the 


dd kal Ta Onpla—dvOpdrwy| ‘Hence 


fifth chapter. 
| 
| 
\ 


we do net call brutes either temperate 


or intemperate, except by a metaphor, 
and where it happens that one whole 
race of animals in comparison with 
another is remarkable for wantonness 
it may be (tw), or lechery, or voracity ; 
for (animals) have no purpose or rea- 
soning, but are beside themselves like 
madmen. Different races of animals 
have good or bad moral characteristics 
ascribed to them. The goat, the ass, 
and the monkey have a bad reputation 
for wantonness, and the shark, &e., for 
voracity. It is not quite clear what 
is meant by eféornke Tis gvcews. 
Perhaps it may best be taken to imply 
not that animals transgress their own 
nature, but simply that they get into 
a state of ecstasy, like madmen, and 
have no senses nor any principle 
which would justify their being called 
either temperate or intemperate. 

7 €Aartov 6&—Onpiov| ‘Now bes- 
tiality is less eyil than vice, but it is 
more fearful, for in it the good principle 
is not corrupted, as ina man, but does 


not exist. Therefore (comparing bes- 
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\ , ag , ~ ,’ , > > > 
diapras To BeatioToy, WOTEp Ey TH aviowre, AAA aux 
” A > a > ie) / ae ” Vy 
SHEt. OMLOlOy OUY WOTED auyov TULMAAAELY THOS ELYUYOY, 

/ / J, \ / aN c ~ 
MWOTELOY KAXIOV" ATlvETTEDPA yao 7 PavaAoTyg asi 7% TOD 
\ / , NA ~ > 7 s, > \ 
as) BYovTos apxX 7, 0 OF YOUS APXY. MWAaASAaTAYTIOY oUY TO 
/ >» Ul \ v AN »” \ c 
TupPanrrery AOIxIaY POS avo cwmov AObxoyv* EOTL YAS WE 
/ / / \ * X 7, 
EXATEDOY HAXKIOY™ [LUDIOTAATIA YAR AY KAXH WOInoessev 
wv \ , 
aviowmros xaxog Gypiov. 
XV OA \ as ~ \ / o> \ \ , \ 
Ilepi 02 rag OV adig xal yevosws Yoovag xal Aumag xa 
> 4 \ / Ae 4 > / Wad 
er ifupias xaos duyas, TEPb AS 7 TE AKOAATIA XA 7 owhpo- 
s , / / a 4 oe 
Turvy dswwpicdn mpotspov, eoTs piv oUTwWS EYE WOTE 7T- 
~ NGS \ y S ~ \ 
TaoIAL xxb WY OL TOAAGL xpEiTTOUG, EOTE OF xpaTElY xa 
fz © \ 9 / Q2 \ Wy GINS ? \ 
CY OL TOAAOL ATTOUG* TOUTMY O O LEY TEDL YOOVAS AxLATIS 
(Nia 3 7 c X\ N Zz A e QA / 
69% EYHOATIC, O Oo: TEDL AVTAS ULAAAKOS O OF XAPTEDIXOS. 
NF NS € ~ 5 SA E)) aes od 
pPeTAasSU O 7% TwWY TAEOTWY ZE1c, HAY Eb PETOUTL UAAAGY 





tiality with vice) is like comparing 
what is inanimate with a living thing, 
and asking which is worse. Evil is 
always less harmful when it has no 
guiding principle, and reason is the 
guiding principle. So it is just like 
comparing injustice with an unjust 
man; each is in a different sense 
worse. A bad man will do ten thou- 
sandfold more evil than a beast.’ 
éxet] sc. 7d O@nplov. The whole 
passage is briefly expressed, but 
perhaps requires no further comment. 


VII. This chapter, after a general 
comparison between intemperance and 
incontinence (§ 1-3), makes some 
remarks on endurance, softness, and 
childishness (§ 4-7); and ends by 
distinguishing two kinds of inconti- 
nence, of which the one proceeds from 
impetuosity, the other from weakness 


. 


of character. 

1 mpdrepov| Eth, Eud.m. ii. 6. Cf. 
above ch. iv. § 2. 

Zor wev—xelpous| ‘It is possible to 
be in such a state as to yield to things 
that most men are superior to, and 
again it is possible to overcome things 





that most men yield to. Of those 
who possess these opposite dispositions, 
with regard to pleasures, the first is 
an incontinent man, and the second a 
continent man; with regard to pains, 
the first is soft and the second en- 
during. But the state of the majority 
of mankind lies between these op- 
posites, albeit men verge rather to the 
side of the worse.’ Moral designations 
may be fixed either in relation to the 
standard of what is, or of what ought 
to be. Cf. Hth. nt. xi. 4: Ta yap 
pidotoiotTav Aeyouevwv 2} TE Xalpew 
ois wh det, 7} TH MAAAOv 7 of TOAAOL. 
Ib. wv. iv. 4: e@rawodvtTes pmev em 7d 
fa&AXov 7) of ToAAOl, Wéeyovtes F em) Td 
HaAAov 7 Set. The above passage 
fixes the terms ‘continent’ and ‘in- 
continent’ relatively to what és, as 
implying more or less continence than 
people in general have. And yet 
there is evidently some reference 
beside to the standard of what ought 
to be, else it could not be said that 
people in general verge rather to the 
worse side. Torepresent the majority 
of mankind as possessing a mediocre 
moral character, neither eminently 
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\ \ / , A oo + ~ ey ~ ’ MTZ 
- 7 pos TAS Xepous. ETEL O EVIL TwWY YOOVWMY AVAYRHOAIOL ELT LY 


™ a \ / / N \ / 
ai 0 od xal péypr Tivos, ai O bmepPoral ov, oud ai er- 


, c / Sv \ » ies / ” \ 4 c 
Ahlers, opoiwg 63 xal wepl emibupiag Eyer xal AuTAG, 6 


\ \ € \ my oe w eQNs I 9 © \ * 
pay TAG UrEelorag Owxwy Toy iOEwy y xal dmreporag Tt 7 


3 ‘ / N 9 c \ \ A Nd). by ~ 
IA TLOAETIY, OF HUTAS KA [ANOEY OL ETEDOY amropatvoy, 


f / \ ~ 
AXOALT TOG’ avaAyxn yao TOUTOY AH Elyal PETAMEANTIXOY, 


ad S73 , c s\ > / > / c ee , 
WTT AVIATOS’ 0 YAP AUETAMLEAYTOS AVIATOS. 60 eAAsimoy 


c > rw x 2 e > / / 
0 AYTIXEILEVOG, O OF LETOS TWDpWY. 


7 S \ / 
6polws d xat 6 dev- 


\ \ / A Ns. > ba Re / 
YOY TAS TWMATIKAG AUTAG [47 OL NTTAY AAAM OLA TpOKI- 


3 peoly. 


nw AYA \ , c \ ” uN \ 
TWY OF --4 TT POKLGOULLEVWMY 0 fev AVETAL Oia Ty 


ev S ise yo \ ’ \ / \ ~ , 
WOov7y, 6 08 Ore TO Devyew THy AuIYY THY awd THg ewibu- 


good nor bad, but inclining to weak- 
ness, was in accordance with the 
Greek point of view. Widely dif- 
ferent from this was what may be 
called the Semitic point of view, 
which, regarding man with greater 
religious earnestness, attributed to 
him ‘desperate wickedness.’ The 
latter feeling was not confined to the 
Jews and to the pages of the Bible, 
but in some degree made itself known 
to the world in the Stoical philosophy. 
See Essay VI. p. 261 &e. 

2 éemel & %iai—aviaros| ‘Now as 
some pleasures are necessary, but 
others are not to be called so, as 
being (xa) only necessary in cer- 
tain degrees, while their excesses or 
deficiencies are not necessary, (and 
the same division holds with regard to 
desires and pains), he who pursues 
excessive pleasures, or who pursues 
pleasures not in themselves excessive 
in an excessive way, and does so from 
deliberate purpose, with no ulterior 
aim beyond the pleasures themselves, 
is abandoned (a«éAacros), (and he 
may well be called so), for it stands 
to reason (avayx7n) that he is not likely 
to repent, and so he is incurable; for 
without repentance there is no cure.’ 

ous af eddies] This might seem 


superfluous. But what is meant is, 





that in some pleasures the péooy is 
good and necessary. Cf. below, 6 ® 
€AAEiTwy 6 ayTiKelmevos. 

jj) Kal? brepBoras 7 Sid mpoalpeci] 
The Paraphrast well expresses the 
meaning of this passage as follows: 
6 wev Tas brepBords Sidkwy Tay Ndovay, 
kal i} Tas ioe peydrAas ael Cntav 
Hoovas, 7) Tas pice: pmerplas bmepBar- 
Advrws (nta@v, ovx EAKduevos Bialws 
Tas iT GTO, AAG META Mpoaipetews err 
avTas Tpéxwv, ov BC BAAO 71, Sdtay, 
pepe eimetv, 7} Képdos, GAAG avTas BV 
It is plain that 
% before 514 mpoaipeow in the text 
must be a mistake. One of Bekker’s 
MSS. reads xat—which would be very 
easily changed into %, especially with 
the clause 7 xa’ bmepBodads preced- 
ing. It would answer also to the 
expansion of the Paraphrast, obx €AKé- 


éauTds, aKdAacTos. 


MEvoS K.T.A, 

avayxn yap] Ifa man with deliberate 
purpose pursues pleasure for its own 
sake, he is not likely to repent of his 
course, therefore he is da«éAacros. 
This is the first intimation we have 
had that an unrepenting character 
belongs to ‘intemperance’; it is an 
irregular argument, unless we regard 
it as laying some stress on the ety- 
mology of the word a&kéAaaros. Cf. 
Eth. Wi. xii. §-7, Iv. i. 5. 
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Aacrog Yelpwy TOU axparoids. 
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3 Sore diapépovow adrdAfAwy] ‘So 
that they are distinct from one 
another,’ ze. on the one hand the 
reprobate (axéAag7os), in his two forms 
of systematically seeking pleasure, and 
of systematically avoiding pain ; and 
on the other hand the morally weak, 
whether in the form of yielding to the 
allurements of pleasure (a«parjs), or 
flymg from the pressure of pain 
(uadakds). The comparison is not 
between the two forms of the ph 
mpootpovmevor, but these are together 
contrasted with a&koAacta. 

mavtl & ty ddétere] A repetition of 
ch. iy. § 4, on which see note. 

tay 5h AexXOevT@v Td Mev padaklas 
eljos waddov, 6 8 akddAartos| The 
temptation is great to refer ray 5) 
AexOévtwy to T&Y MI) Mpoatpouvperwr, 
and to read axparhs for axddAacTos, 
taking the sentence in connection with 
what follows. Wilkinson does so 
without any variation of the MSS. to 
justify him, although the Paraphrast 
has a@xpaths. But when we consider 
(1) the unanimity of MSS.; (2) that 
padaxta has been already distinguished 





from akpacia, in § 1; (3) the import 
of maAAov, we shall be led to see that 
the sentence comes in, though rather 
in a disjointed way, to wind up the 
comparison here made generally be- 
tween incontinence and intemperance, 
(ef. ch. vi. § 5, and above, § 1). In- 
continence may be said to be more 
like a kind of softness, while deter- 
minate vice is something different. 
Madakla, according to this interpre- 
tation, is used here in a general sense, 
in the next section with a special and 
limited import. 

4 Continence, it is argued, is finer 
than endurance, just as victory is finer 
than holding out. 
not sound, since 
reality nothing more than holding out 
against temptation. 
continence would doubtless cause a 


This argument is 
continence is in 


To noble natures 


greater struggle than mere endurance 
of pains, and in this sense it might be 
called finer. 

5 6 & eddclrav—buows wv] ‘Now 
he who faints before things against 
which most men hold out and are 
strong,—he is soft and luxurious, (for 
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luxury, it may be added, is a kind of 
softness), he for instance who trails 
his cloak, rather than have the trouble 
of lifting it, 
languor of an invalid, without seeing 
that it is miserable to be like one who 


and who imitates the 


is miserable” This passage is some- 
what in the style of the Characters of 
Theophrastus. To illustrate the affee- 
tation of weakness described above, 
Coray quotes from Athenzeus a story 
of the Sybarites, one of whom said 
that he had been in the fields, and 
that ‘to see the men digging had given 
him a rupture.’ To which his friend 
replied, that ‘the very mention of it 
gave him a pain in his side, 

6 6 @codéxrov BirontHTHS| A play 
by Theodectes the rhetorician, a friend 
of Aristotle’s. Fritzsche quotes Cicero 
Tusc. u. vii. 19: Adspice Philoctetam, 
cui concedendum est gementi: ipsum 
enim Herculem viderat in Gita magni- 
tudine dolorum ejulantem, &e. 

Kapxivov] Of this tragic poet no- 
thing appears to be known. 

Eevopdyt»| Giphanius finds 
De Ira, ut. 2, a mention of 


in 
Seneca, 





Xenophantus as a musician of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

olov ev tots SKv0av Baciretow 7 
parakia da 7d yevos| Aspasius for 
Sxvay reads Tepo@v. But the com- 
mentators refer us to Herodotus 1. 
105: Tota. d& Tav SKv0éwy gvdAjoact 
To ipoy Td ev Ackadwrt Kol Toiot TOUT aY 
ael exydvoior everknve 7) Oeds Onrcay 
yovooy’ are Gua A€yoval Te of SxvOar 
Hippocrates 
gives a description of this malady, 
which appears to have been a kind of 
impotence (De Aer. Ag. et Loc. v1. 
108): 


epydCovra kal as airyuvaixes SiadéyovTat 


51a TOUTS opeas vooeely. 


evvouxlar ylvoyra: Kal yuvatKeta 


Te Omotws, Kadedytal TE of ToLovTOL 


avavdpiets. ‘This impotency Hippo- 
crates ascribes to yenesection, but he 
mentions that the natives believed it 
It 
is said that traces of the disease are 
still found among the inhabitants of 
Southern Russia.—Mr. Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, Vol. I. p. 248. 

kal ws 7b O7Av] Cf. ec. v. § 4. 

8 axpacias S&—pavtacia| 


to be a judgment from the gods. 


‘ Now 
incontinence is sometimes impetuosity 
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and sometimes weakness. Some men, 
when they have deliberated, do not 
abide by their deliberations, owing to 
the state into which they are thrown, 
(and this is weakness): while others, 
from never haying deliberated, are 
earried away by their feelings. Some 
on the contrary, like the beginners in 
a tickling match, who cannot be 
tickled,— having prescience, and fore- 
sight, and having roused up them- 
selves and their reason beforehand, 
are not overcome by their feelings, 
whether pleasant or painful. It is 
especially persons of a quick or bilious 
temperament who are subject to the 
impetuous kind of incontinence, for 
the one through the rapidity, and the 
other through the intensity, of their 
nature, do not wait to see what is the 
law of right, because they are apt to 
follow impressions.’ 

éaomep of mpoyapyadicavtes| The 
Paraphrast understands éavrovs, ren- 
dering the passage éomep ta mporpi- 
Bévra Kal mpoyapyad:cbevta méAn ov 
yapyadiCovra, And two of Bekker’s 
MSS. read of mpoyapyaAioOevres. It 
might be possible by previous tickling 
to exhaust the irritability of the 
cuticle, but this would not be a usual 
process, and in one of the Problems 
attributed to Aristotle (xxxv. vi.) it 
is discussed, ‘Why cannot a man 
tickle himself?’ To which the answer 


is, ‘For the same reason that he 


can hardly be tickled by anybody else 
if he knows that itis going to happen. 
For laughter implies a sudden revul- 
sion and a surprise.’ Surely this is 
exactly what is meant in the text. 

oi dfets Kal pedayxoAikol] An ac- 
count which seems at first sight the 
opposite of this is given by the author 
of the Magna Moralia (u. vi. 43): 


| °Exeivn pév ody (the impetuous kind of 


incontinence) ov8 ay Alay Sédferey eivas 
Werth: Kal yap ev Tois orovdalois 7 
To.avTn eyylverat, ev Tots Oepmois nar 
evpuéocw: 7 5€ (the weak kind) ey tots 
Wuxpots ral weAayxoAiKors, of FE TOLOdTOL 
extol. If however we consult the 
curious disquisition on pedayxoricot 
and the wéAawa xoAn in Ar. Problems, 
| Xxx. 1., we shall see that both pas- 
sionate impetuosity and cold sluggish- 
ness were considered by the ancient 
physiologist to be different manifesta- 
tions of the same strange temperament. 
Ih, Xxx. i. 18: “Ooots 5€ ev TH Hier 
oUVETTN Kpagis ToLavTN, EvOVS OvTOL Ta 
| HOn ylvovta: mayvtodamot, &AAos kar’ 
BAAnv Kpaow* oiov bcos wev TOAAH Kar 
Wuxpa evurdpxei, vwOpol Kal uwpol, boos 
5& Alav moAA} Kal Oepuh, mavixod Kar 
evpueis kal epwrikol Kal edxlyntor mpds 
Tovs Puuovs Kal Tas emiBuulas, Evior SE 
kal AdAot uG@AAov, With the moderns 
the term ‘ melancholy’ is restricted to 
the cold and dejected mood; while the 
ancients much more commonly ap- 
| plied the term pedayxoArkds to denote 
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8 “Eors 0 6 piv axdcractos, Waomep crdyby, ob meTapery- 


/ 


TiKdg* EUpevel Yap TH Mpouiperes’ 60 axpaTyg peTape- 


AnTines wa 
YTInx0S TAC. 


Dy \ > ao > / a Av 
40 oux wonrep TOPIC AILEY, OUTM XI ENE, 


> > c \ > / « Ny] > Ie BA ‘\ c \ 
AA O [LEY AvkATOS, 0 O IATOS’ Eolxe yap y MEY p04 
pla tiv voornparwy olov dbepw xal Obice, 7 0 axpacia 


Toig eMIAnTTIxOls’ 7] pev yap TuvEy7s, yO ov TuvEY IVS TO- 


vyplo. 


, oo > ov \ , ’ / \ 
xXAL OAWS ETEDOY TO YEVOS AxpAaTIAg KaL xa- 


/ pak \ \ / Ae 2 Ny 5 if > , 
HIAC' 1 WEY YAD HAKIA AaVIAVEL, 7 O AxXPATIA OV ravoaver, 


a> ws \ 7 / Serie) he TN c \ / 
2aUT@Y OF TOUTWY Perrious Ob EXOTATIXOL Y OL TOY AOYyoy 


” / Xo is Nw (say ele / 2 id 
EXOVTEG [Ev, [a7] EnrevovTes O€' Um eAatTovos yap mafaus 





warmth, passion, and eccentricity of 
genius. Cf. Plato, Repub. 573 c: 
Tupayvixds 5é, iv 8 eyd, & Bamdne, 
avip akpiBas ylyverat, bray 7) pioe 7 
emLTNOEVLATLY 7) auhorepois weOvaTiKds 
Te Kad Epwrikds Kal meAaryxoALKds yEev7n- 
tu. Cf. also Ar. Probl. x1. xxxviii: 7d 
aKodovbeiy Taxéws Td 
In the lan- 
guage of our own day, ‘The passionate 
heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly 
For more remarks on 


~ ta 
™m hpavTacia 


meAayxoAuKdy elvar eotiy. 


and vice.’ 
péAawa xoAh, see below. 


VIII. This chapter is not separated 
by any marked logical boundary from 
the preceding one. Rather it is a 
continuation of the same subject, as it 
goes on comparing incontinence with 
intemperance. Two previously mooted 
questions are now discussed, namely, 
is intemperance more curable than 
incontinence ? (which is answered in 
the negative), and, is incontinence to 
be regarded as absolutely bad? (See 
above ch. i. § 6). This is also an- 
swered in the negative. 

1~*Eott 8 6 pev axddacros, éonep 
eAEXON, ov peTauedntiKds| Cf. c, vil. § 
2. The continuity of the subject is 
preserved, if we consider that the 
writer, having mentioned the various 
ways in which incontinent people sub- 
mit to temptation, next reflects that, 





after yielding, these are all repentant 
(meTapeAntiKds mas), while the in- 
temperate man forms a contrast to 
them, and is unrepentant. 

51d odx Samep Hrophoauer] Cf. ch. ii. 
§ 10. Intemperance, which is a cor- 
ruption of the will, is like a chronic 
disorder, while incontinence, which is 
a temporary derangement of the will, 
is like an epileptic seizure. 

h yep Karla AavOdve] As being a 
false sort of harmony in the mind, in 
which no struggle is felt. 

2 avtay 5&—€upevovtes 5€] ‘ Now, 
looking at incontinence itself and the 
two kinds of it which I have men- 
tioned, those people who are carried 
away are better than the sort who are 
in possession of “the law” but do not 
abide by it.’ As said before, the 
thread of reasoning goes on con- 
tinuously from the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter (according to Bekker’s 
division), and so there is nothing re- 
markable in the writer’s now reverting 
to the two kinds of incontinence, as 
if he had never digressed from dis- 
cussing them. Of here 
answers to the éfets Kal weAaryxoArko) 


éxoTatikol 


(02) thy mpoweTi axpaciay eiciy axpa- 
teis. The words ékoracts, éxorjvat, 
and éxorartikds, are frequently used in 
the Problems, (.c.) in connection with 


the medayxorArcol. Cf. 2b, xxx. i. 3: 
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olyou xak éAaTTovesg 7 We ol ToAAdl. 
exe poes ba oux EoTh, avepor. AAA ™ lows: TO pey yep 
mapa _™poalperty To OF xaTAa mponipec ty éoTiv. ov pay 
Avr OLoloy YE KATA TAS mpazels domwep TO Anpodaxoy ais 
Miaycioug * Miayouos aGuveros pay aux Eloly, pio 0 ola- 
mep of a&uverou,’ 
adixodaot O€. 


ad Le / c 
OTL [Ev OUY XAXIA a3 


xah ol Ax pares “OLxOb peey Ovx eioly, 
5) \ a ve \ ~ 2 . Waite \ 

emel O 6 [AEY ToLlouTOS one [-n O1a TO we-4 
meio Gar Osoxery Tag xa omepBongy OL rape Toy opGoy 
Adyay Tamparnees joovees, 6 38 wérsioras Oia TO TOLOUTOS 
elvas olos Or@xety pare 2x2 vos pay ooy comer ames rO6, 


60 ov" 7 yap Oper? al 


7 pox Oypla tay apyry yi pty Obsi- 





where it is said of Ajax, éxoratixds 
eyévero mayTed@s (7.c. mad). Cf. above 
ch. vi. § 6, "Exorarixdsis used presently 
(§ 5) in a different sense to express 
‘departing from’ a purpose, as also 
before, ch. i. § 6, and ii. § 7 

oi Tov Adyov Exovres}] On this phrase 
see Eth. v1. i. 1, and note. 

3moros yap—oi wodAol] ‘For the man 
who is weakly incontinent is like those 
who are soon intoxicated, and by a 
small quantity of wine, less than in- 
toxicates people in general.’ ‘O axpa- 
Ths seems used in this sentence as if 
specially applicable to the weak kind 
of incontinence. It is in contrast to 
2xotatiKés. Weakness is worse than 
being carried away by passion, for it 
is acting against warning, and with 
less temptation. 

3 Incontinence is not vice, though 
it resembles vice in what it does (kara 
Tas mpdtes), but it goes against the 
will, while vice goes with the will. 
It is like the saying of Demodocus 
against the Milesians. ‘The Milesians 
are not fools, but they act just as if 
they were fools.’ The incontinent are 
not bad, but they do wrong. 

Anuoddxov] This was an epigram- 

VOL. II. 


matist of the island of Leros, not far 
from Miletus. Some of his epigrams 
against different cities are preserved 
in the Anthology. 

&dixovc] In the general sense ‘ do 
wrong.’ Cf. Hth. v. ii. 2. 

4.1 yap aperh—evayrios| ‘For virtue 
on the one hand preserves, while 
vice destroys, the major premiss. Now 
the end is in action just what the 
hypotheses are in mathematics, namely, 
a major premiss on which everything 
depends; hence, neither in the one 
cease nor in the other is it the chain of 
inference (6 Adyos) that demonstrates 
the major premiss, but in the case 
of action (évradéa) it is virtue either 
natural or acquired to which a right 
opinion with regard to the major 
premiss is due. He who possesses 
this is temperate, while the contrary 
person is intemperate.’ This passage 
comes in as a final argument against 
the notion that incontinence is more 
curable than intemperance. In the 
latter the fountain-head of action (the 
apx7) is destroyed. While the tem- 
perate man has in himself the source 
of all good action, the intemperate 
man is the direct opposite, and the 
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cr « ~ > / Ww ¢ > / 
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»” NX A 
ZOTb OF TIS OA 


, > \ \ \ > 4 / A a X \ 
mabog éxoTatinos mapa Tov opFov Aoyav, by WoTE pEY [27 
> A / nw LA a nw 

TpaTTeW Kata Tov opboy Aoyov xpaTEl TO mwasos, WaTE O 


. ~ C4 ~ 4 yi eZ. ea AS N«~ \ s 
ELVAL TOLOUTOY OlOY TETELOUAL OLWHElY YsONY OEhY TAS TOlKU- 


can \ > ~ re, > cy v4 , ~~ 
TUG YOOVAG OU XPATEL* OUTOS ETTIY OU AxXLATIS, PerArioyv TOU 





incontinent man is something inter- 
mediate. 

h be cbCe]| cf. Eth. vi. vy. 6, where 
almost all the ideas which occur above 
are given, even the reference to mathe- 
matical axioms. Jb. ch. xii. § 10: 
where a still more explicit statement 
is made of the relation of virtue to 
the practical syllogism. 

ai brofecas| This term is used 
precisely in the same way in the 
Eudemian Ethics, u. x. 20: ep pev 
rou TéAous ovfels BovAcvEeTou, GAAG TOUT 
éotly apxn Kal imdbeois, bomep ev Tais 
Bewpntikats emiorhucs brobecels* elp7- 
To. de mepl avTa@y ev mey TOIS ev apxi 
Bpaxéws, ev 8& Tots avaduTucois OF 
a&cpiBelas (i.e. the Analytics of Eude- 
mus). Cf. Jb. ch. xi. § 4: &omep yap 
Tais Oewpntixais ai tbmebéces apxat, 
otra Ka) Tais TonTiKais Tb TEAOS GPX) 

In Eth. Eud. vu. ii. 4, 
used as equivalent to 


apxh.—(§ 3) mepl rovTwy . . 
Téov diopicat, AaBovow apxny thvde 


Kal ond0eots. 
omdbeois iS 


. TELpa- 


diwpitmevov AnwrTéoy 
imddeow érépay. Plato, Repub. p. 510 
—511, reproaches mathematics with 
always resting on hypotheses of which 
they can give no account. P. 510 c: 
oluat yap oe eidévar Sti of mepl Tas 


/ \ 
. ToOUTOUV OE 


yewpuetpias Te Kal Aoyiwpovs Kal Ta 
To.avTA mMparyywarevdpevol, UTOAEMEVaL TO 
Te TepiTTov Kal Td UpTiov kal TA TXTMAaTa 
Kal yoviay TpitTe €ldn Kal GAAGa TOUT wY 
WeAPA Kal éExdorny ne0odov, TAaITA MEV 





@s eiddTes, Tonodpevor UmobécEls aT, 
ovieva Adyov otte abtois otte HAAaLS 
ert Gkiover wep) avTay 5iddvar as wayTh 
pavepav, ex tovtwy 8 apxdpevor Ta 
Aoira Hdn diekidvTes TEeACUTGoW bu0A0- 
youmévws ent rovTo, ob ay em oKxeluy 
éppjowow. 

Aristotle, Post. Analyt. 1. li. 7, 
defines thesis or assumption as an 
immediate syllogistic principle, in- 
demonstrable, but not (as the axioms 
are) a necessary antecedent to all 
reasoning. He divides theses into 
hypotheses and definitions, which 
differ in that the former assert exist- 
ence or non-existence, while the latter 
do not. The hypothesis then is a 
peculiar principle (oikela a@pxn), and 
differs from an axiom, (1) in that it 
varies in the different sciences; (2) 
in that it is wanting in recognisable 
(Cf. Post..Anal. 1. x. 6: 
otk tot: & tmdbects . 


necessity. 
.. 0 avayKn 
The 
Aristotelian hypothesis is however 
widely different from the hypothesis 
of the moderns, which means in short 
little more than a conjecture. For 
more particulars on this subject see 
Mr. Poste’s Logic of Science (Oxford, 
1850), p. 189—143. 

700 opbodoteiv] By what the gram- 
marians call zeugma, this genitive 
goes with ray apxay, as governed by 
didasKoAiKds. One would ‘have ex- 
pected atria, 


elvat 2 abrd Kal SoKety avdyKn). 
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~ / Pi X ~ / Dee 
STOMOUY Ay EUpEvWY TpoaIpeTes XA OTOIMODY Aoyw 7 4 
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> 4 , A x \ c ~ 
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5 &AAos 8 evayrios x.7.A.] Incon- 
tinence haying been shown to be an 
intermediate state not so bad as in- 
temperance, it is here added, that 
the true opposite to the incontinent 
man is he 


‘Who, through the heat of conflict, 
keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he 
foresaw ;’ 


z.e. not the temperate but the conti- 
nent. And though incontinence is 
not absolutely bad, yet relatively, if 
you compare it with its opposite, you 
must call one bad and the other good. 


IX. The first part of this chapter 
(§§ 1—4) takes up again the question 
before started (ch. i. § 6, ch. ii. § 7—10), 
Does continence consist in sticking to 
any opinion and purpose, whether 
wrong or right? After some refine- 
ments, which are perhaps unnecessary, 
as tothe continent man ‘accidentally’ 
or ‘non-essentially’ maintaining a 
wrong opinion, a good distinction is 
given between obstinacy and conti- 
nence. Obstinate people (icxupoyvs- 
poves), if not mere dullards (of duade?s 
Kal of &yporkor), are self-opinionated, 
which state of mind is rather inconti- 
nence than continence, for it is a 
yielding to the desire for victory and 


self-assertion. The continent man on 





the other hand is not at all deaf to 
the voice of persuasion, it is only the 
voice of passion when opposed to 
reason which he resists. Nor is a 
man to be called incontinent if he 
deserts a resolution, even for the sake 
of pleasure. Since Neoptolemus de- 
serted his resolution to deceive, in 
order to obtain the noble pleasure of 
preserving his honour. 

I. } 6 TH Wevde? Adyw Kal TH mpoa- 
pécet TH wy OpOH| Various solutions 
have been proposed for the difficulty in- 
volved in this sentence. (1) Aspasius, 
followed by Argyropulus, Fritzsche, 
&e., think that éuuévey is to be 
understood as carried on from pu 
éuuévewy in the line before. But this 
will not do. The axparhs cannot be 
said to ‘abide by a false opinion.’ 
(z) Some understand the clause as 
applying to cases like those of Neo- 
ptolemus. ‘Isa man incontinent who 
does not stick to a false opinion ?’ 
But all this is implied in 6 droqoty 
«.7.A. And moreover this interpre- 
tation would give a new sense to 4), 
making it a particle of opposition 
instead of a particle of contrast, which 
is required for the sake of correspon- 
dence with the opening sentence. (3) 
One of Bekker’s MSS. reads 7G ph 
Wevder Adyw Kal TH mpoaipéca TH 
6p@7. This is a very natural corree- 
tion to make, and it seems followed by 
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EUTELO TOS, OTAY TUYH, ETTAL O eyxpaTys’ 6 OF oY bro 
, > wes. / / ay, \ 
Aoyou, emrel eribupulas ye AapPavouTl, xa AYOYTAL TOADOL 
\ ~ N ~ \ nN . , . 7 
3070 Thy yOov@y, Elol OF loyYupoyym@poves Ol iOLoyy@noves 
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kakév, which is a weak qualification 
of the moral principle, that to injure 
is worse than to be injured. 

2 &onep 56 &owros x.7.A.| The 
same illustrations are coupled together 
in the Ludemian Ethics ut. vii. 14: 


the Paraphrast, who has 6 ph eupevov 
77 op07j. But since the correction is 
so natural, why should such a pre- 
ponderance of MSS. have failed to 
adopt it? Though the sense ab- 
solutely requires some such reading, 


it seems better to conclude that there 
is some original confusion in the 
text. The author may have carelessly 
written as above, from a mistaken 
antithesis to 7 6 77 6p07 in the former 
sentence, 

Kata oupBeBnkds 5€ 7d mpdrepor| 
One chooses the means ‘ accidentally.’ 
This is a mere illustration of the 
import of Ka@ airdé and cupBeBykds. 
The whole paragraph seems perfectly 
irrelevant. It may be compared with 
Eth. v. xi. 8: 
GdiketoOar ATTov padAoy, KaTa cupBE- 
Bynkdss & 


Ka? avtdo pev ody 7d 


ovbev KwArdver peiCov eivaL 





7d duobTepov Hrrov evaytiov patverai, 
oiov mémovOe Td Opdaos mpbs Td Odpoos 
kal aowrla mpos eAevbepidtnra. 

6 5€ ovx —dovay] ‘ But the obsti- 
nate man (is immovable) not from the 
influence of reason, for such men 
assuredly admit desires, and many of 
them are carried away by the allure- 
ment of pleasures.’ The curious 
phrase ém@uulas AawBdvovor occurs 
in the Hudemian Ethics, m. ii. 13: 
mavres yap TovTaLs pice TE xalpovct, 
kal emOupias AauBdvovot. 

4 olov ev TG biroxnthTn] See above 
ch. ii. § 7, note. 
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5—ch. x. § 5. In his later edition 
Bekker makes this portion of the text 
into a separate chapter, which seems 
a better arrangement. We have now 
a winding up of the previous dis- 
cussions. Continence is not only the 
contrary of incontinence, but is also 
a sort of mean. It bears an analogy 
to temperance, but must not be iden- 
tified with it. Neither must incon- 
tinence and intemperance be con- 
founded (see above ch. i. § 6). Nor 
must it be thought possible that the 
wise man can be incontinent, though 
the cleyer man may (see ch. i. § 7). 
Incontinence is like sleep or drunken- 
ness, nota state of wakeful knowledge 
(see ch. iii. §§ 6-8). Its acts are 
voluntary, but yet it is not absolutely 
wicked, since it implies no deliberate 
purpose. The incontinent man is 
like a state which has good laws, but 
does not act upon them. The bad 
man like a state with a bad code, 
which she carries out. Both the 
terms incontinence and continence are 
used comparatively, as implying more 








firmnessthanis common, or less. Of the 
two kinds of incontinence, that which 
is caused by passion is more curable 
than that caused by weakness, that 
which proceeds from habit is more 
curable than that which is natural. 

5 kal ovde ¢ Erepoy peTraBdddcc] 
This is an Atticism for kal 5? oddére- 
pov. The attempt to make continence 
into ‘a mean’ can hardly be called 
successful. It can only be done by 
assuming the same €AAenfis for this 
quality as for temperance. You will 
have one set of terms, dkoAacta, 
cwppoctyn, avaic@nola, and another 
set axpacla, eykpareia, avaicOnola. It 
is plain that éyxpdreia is not a mean, 
in the sense of being a balance, or 
harmony of the mind. It is only 
imperfect temperance, it is temperance 
in the act of forming. 

6 7 eyKpdtea 7% TOU Gwppovos Kal? 
‘The ‘“con- 
tinence” of the temperate man has 
come to be called so derivatively 


duodtnTa HKoAOVEnKeEr | 


(jKoAovOnKEV) and by analogy,’ 
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here must mean the general state of 
the will. It is only one form of 
incontinence, which errs against a 
definitely formed purpose. Inconti- 


X. I Gua yap ppdvimos Kal orov- 
datos Td HOos Sédeuta wy] Cf. ch. ii. 
§ 5. th. vi. xiii. 6. 

2 Tov cipnucvoy Tpdmov ey Tois Tmpé- 


tos Adyos| Cf. Eth. vi. xii. 8—g. The 
phrase év tots mpwros is used by 
Aristotle, Hth. rv. iv. 1, 4, in refer- 
ence to the Second Book of Ethics. 
It must mean something more than 
mpérepoy, one would think. It seems 
to point to a sort of interval between 
the later passage and that referred 
to. Cf. ch. i. § 1: &AAnV ToLnTauevous 
apxny. 

3 Kal éxov per] Cf. Hth. v. ix. 4-6, 
where the question is discussed, Does 
the incontinent man voluntarily do 
wrong and injury to himself as well 
as harm ? 

h yap mpoaipeois emreikhs | Mpoatpeors 





nence is always mapa tiv BovAnow (cf. 
Eth. v. ix. 6); in passionate natures 
it is &vev mpoaipécews. The Aristo- 
telian psychology seems however to 
have admitted the formation or mpoa- 
pécets which are not carried out into 
action, and the question thus arose, 
Are purposes or actions most decisive 
as constituting virtue? See H¢h. m. 
il. 1, note, and Eth. x. viil. 5. 

00 juirévnpos| ‘So that he is only 
half depraved.’ 
In AT CPO). Vs EXI= 63 Au 
(the monarch) diaketobar (avaryiatov) 
Kata Td 700s ToL KaA@s mpds GpeThy 7 


This epithet occurs 


étt 8 avrov 


nelxpynotoy bytTa, Kal wy movnpoy GAN 
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AAAYAAS, EloyTas. 


juirévnpov. In Plato, Repub. p. 352 
c, the term 7uiuédx@npo is used, in 
proving that there must be honour 
eyen among thieves. 

ov yap ériBovdos| Though lust as 
compared with anger is called éziBov- 
Aos (cf. ch. vi. § 3), yet itis true on the 
other hand that the incontinent man 
is not a designing character. 

6 5& weAayxoAtKds | Cf. above ch. vii. 
§ 8, ch, viii. § 2. 

aomep “Avatavdplins| A Rhodian 
comic poet, who issaid to have satirized 
the Athenians. Aristotlementions one 
of his plays, the Tepovrouavla (het. m. 
xii.3). Also a famous saying of his (J). 
ut. xi. 8), Avatavdpldou rd ematvovpme- 
vor— 

KaAdy ¥ aarobaveiy mply Cavarou Spay 


&vov, 








And another witticism (J). m1. x. 7), 
Cf. Athenzeus, Dezpnos., rx. 16. 

4 Tis tav wAcloTwy Suvduews| Cf. 
ch. vil. 1, note. 

Gomep kal Evnvos| An elegiae and 
gnomie poet of Paros, who appears to 
have been a contemporary and friend 
of Socrates. 

gpnpel modvxpévnoy K.7.A. | 

‘Habit sticketh long and fast, 
Second nature ’tis at last.’ 
peA€rny | ‘That which is acquired by 
culture and habit.’ That habit is 
nature,’ we are told by 
Aristotle, De Mem. 11. 16: &amep yap 
ptois H5n 7d Bos, 5d & moAAdKS 
evvootmey TaxXd dvamimvnokducba’ bo- 


‘ second 


mep yap pice Téde meta Td5€ eoriy, 
olTw Kal evepyela* TY dE TOAAGKIS pia 


Tote, 
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2 Agyoey. 


XI. We now come to a treatise 
upon the nature of Pleasure. With 
regard to the authorship and character 
of this treatise see the remarks in 
Vol. I. Essay-I. pp. 34 and 38, and 
Essay III. p. 145. A notable scholium, 
discovered by Professor Brandis in 
the Vatican, and quoted by Spengel 
and Fritzsche, attributes it to Eude- 
mus, though in a merely conjectural 
way; see below ch. xiii. § 2, note. 
In the outset of the Eudemian Ethics, 
a discussion on Pleasure is promised 
in terms which correspond both to 
the contents and the position of the 
present chapters. (Eth, Hud. 1. v.11.) 
tovtwy 8 (i.e. with regard to the 
three kinds of life) 7 méy mepl 7a 
cépata Kal Tas amroAavces ndovy, Kal 
tls Kal mola tis ylvera Kal 61a Tiver, 
ovk BdnAov, bor ov tives cial Set 
(ntev aitds, GAN ef cuyteivovol Tt 
mpos evdaimovlay 2 wn, Kal ras ouvtel- 
vouat, Kal méTEpoy ci Set TpocdmTew TE 
Civ Kadas noovas twas, tabtras Set 
mpocdmrew,  TovTwy pév %Adov Tivd 
Tpémoy avdykn Kowwveiv, Erepat © eioly 
jdova 8v &s evAdyws olovTat Toy evdat- 
pova. Cav ndéws Kal wh pdvov GAUTMS. 
GAAG Tept mey TOVTwY toTEpoy emITKE- 
mréov, wept 0 apetns Kal ppovncews 
It is quite in 
agreement with the terms of this pro- 
gramme that the present treatise is 
prominently concerned with the dis- 
cussion of bodily pleasure (7 mepl 7a 
chara kal Tas GmoAavoes ndovh). At 
the close of the Hudemian Ethics there 
is also a reference backward to these 
chapters (Hth. Hud. vim. iii. 11): Kal 
rept niovis & elpnta moidy Tt Kal mais 


mp@roy Sewphowper. 


ayabdv, kal Sti Ta TE GMA@S HdEa Kal 





” \ \ ~ > tA . / 4A 
ETs 08 xal Tiby avayxaiwy emoxebacbas repl 


kad, kal rd (ye) amwAGs dryaba7ndéa. ob 
ylvera 6€ Hdovn wh ev mpater* bia TovTO 
6 GAndds eidatuwv Kal HdicTa Choe, car 
ToUTO ov maTny of UvOpwror akiovow. 
(Cf. this Book, ch. xii. § 3, and § 7; 
ch. xiii. § 2.) 

I—2 wep 5 7dovns — xalpew| 
‘Pleasure and pain are subjects which 
come within the scope of him who 
makes politics a philosophy, for he 
has to frame the idea of that supreme 
end, in reference to which we call 
things absolutely goodand bad. Also 
these are quite necessary for us to 
consider, since we have laid down the 
principle that moral virtue and vice 
are concerned with painsand pleasures, 
and since people in general hold that 
pleasure is involved in happiness, 
whence they have given the happy 
man his name (#axdpios from xalpery),’ 

There are three reasons given here 
for discussing pleasure ; (1) Because 
it has claims to be ‘ the end.’ (Cf. Eth. 
Eud. u. i. 1, where as a reason for 
discussing psychology it is said, ppé- 
yno.s yap kal apeth Kat 75ov7 ev WuxT, 
av via 7) wdvra TéAos elvat SoKet Tao). 
(2) From the connection before shown 
to exist between pleasure and mo- 
rality, cf. Hth. Eud. u. iv. 2-4. 
(3) Because the idea of pleasure is 
involved in the common idea of 
happiness, as shown by the etymology 
(a false one) of wakdpuos. 

apxitéxTwy Tov TéAous| 7.€. to con- 
ceive in a grand and liberal way, 
independently of details, that supreme 
human good at which a state should 
aim. Cf. Eth. 1. xiii. 1-3, and 1. i. 4, 
note. 

and@s Aéyouev| There is some con- 
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fusion in this expression, for though (a) because it is a state of be- 


things are called good in reference to coming (yéveots) : 

the supreme end, yet they are not (B) because the temperate man 

called so absolutely. All such goods avoids pleasures ; 

are merely means, and therefore goods | (vy) because the wise man aims 

relatively. What is here meant is not at pleasure, but at a 

more definitely expressed in Eth. Bud. | painless condition ; 

I, vill. 18, 671 & aitiov 7d TéAOS TOY (8) because pleasure hinders 

bp aird, Sndot 7 SidacKkarla. dprod- thought ; 

Hevot yap To TéAOS TaAAG Beixvdovary, (e) because there is no art of 

bri Exacrov avtay ayabdy’ airy yap pleasure ; 

Td ov EveKa. (¢) because children and brutes 
pe? 75ovqs) The first sentence of follow pleasure. 


the Eudemian Ethics asserts that 
happiness is not only most good and 
beautiful, but also most pleasurable ; 
this is taken, of course, from Eth. Nic. 
I. Vill. 4. 

3—5 The writer now mentions 
three existing opinions with regard to | 
pleasure, and the arguments by which 
they are supported. 


2 That some pleasures may be 
good but that most are bad; sup- 
| ported by instances of morbid and 
hurtful pleasures. 

3 That pleasure is at all events not 
the chief good; because it is not an 
end-in-itself, but a state of becoming. 

Tots pev ovv Soxet] The opinions 
stated here are negative. The writer 
1 That pleasure is in no sense a | in all probability had before him 

good. Aristotle’s treatise on Pleasure (Eth, 
VOL. II. OH 
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x. i-v.). He deviates from it slightly, 
and exhibits that kind of differences 
which might be expected under the 
circumstances. He does not, lke 
Aristotle, state the positive view 
(held by Eudoxus) that pleasure is 
the chief good, but commences with 
the opinions of the objectors to this 
view (¢.e. Speusippus and the Plato- 
nists of his school). The principal 
argument which he atfributes to them 
(that pleasure is a yeveous) is given, 
though not in such a definite form, 
Eth. x. iii. 4. Argument (¢) appears 
to be implied in the objection against 
Eudoxus which is mentioned Eth. x. 
ii. 4. Argument (€) may be the same 
perhaps as that given Lith, x. iii. 2 
(that pleasure is adéporov). The 
other arguments are not taken from 
Aristotle; they may perhaps have 
been derived from the books of Speu- 
sippus on this subject (wept ndovijs a’, 
*Aplatinmos a. See Vol. I. Essay III. 
p- 168). 

The second view belongs probably 
to a more motlerate section of the 
Older Academy. It still however 
requires qualification, and to this ef- 
fect the writer argues below, in ch. 
Xil. 

The third yiew,— that pleasure, 
however good, cannot be the chief 
good,—was held by both Plato and 
Aristotle (though the argument by 
which it is supported, 81: ob TéAos 
GAAa “yéveots, was Plato’s alone, ef. 
Philebus p: 53 ¢, 54.4, &e. Eth. x. ii. 
3, x. iii; 8-13). Eudemus, identifying 
pleasure with happiness, denies this, 
ch. xii. § 1, ch. xiii. § 2. 





} 
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| 


| 





XII. The arguments used in this 
chapter are as follows: (1) Before 
deciding on the goodness or badness of 
pleasure, a distinction has to be made 
between absolute and relative good- 
ness or badness, and then various 
degrees have to be admitted among the 
relative kinds of goodness, § 1. (2) We 
must allow that real pleasure consists 
in life itself (évépyera), not what merely 
produces life (yéveois), Hence all the 
arguments founded on defining plea- 
sure to be a yéveots fall to the ground. 
Those processes which restore nature 
are only pleasures in a subsidiary and 
accidental way. 
what is pleasant is the life (évepyes) 
which accompanies them, §§ 2-3. (3) 
Some pleasures may be morbid or 
they mtay hinder thought; but this 
only proves that from one point of 
view they are not good: bit again the 


And even in them 


pleastres of thought are an assistance 
to thought, § 4-5. (4) There is no 
art of pleasure, because art is of 
conditions, not of functions, not of 
life itself, § 6. (5) The arguments 
about the wise man, the temperate 
man, and the child (ch. xi. § 4), all 
apply merely to the inferior and sub- 
sidiary, that is the bodily, pleasures, 
§ 7. 

The course of procedure here is like 
that in Eth. x. ii.—iii., where the 
objections of the school of Speusippus 
are answered before Aristotle gives 
his own theory of the nature of plea- 
sure, The arguments above are rather 
confused in statement. Those in § r 
are apparently meant to answer the 
assertion that no pleasure is good, 
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otte Kal’ abrd ote Kath cuuBEBnkos. 

The writer wishes first to urge that 
tw} 

pleasure may be relatively good, if not 


absolutely so; he afterwards goes on 


to maintain that it is absolutely good. 

Other passages of Eudemus bear a 
similarity to this, ef. Eth. Hud. mt. i. 
7: GAN tows Td hoBepdy A€yera, SaTep 
Kal T) 750 Kal Ta7yady, Six@s. Ta wey 
yap amr@s, Ta FE Tivl pEv Kal dea Kad 
ayaba err, ardas F ov, GAA ToOvVay- 
tiovy patAa kal ovx déa, boa Tors 
Tovnpois wpedtua, Kal boa Hdéa Tots 
maudiows 7 maudia. VII. il. 4-7, &e. 

1 Ort ® od cupBalver — xauvdyTwr | 
‘But that it does not follow from 
these arguments that (pleasure) is 
not a good, nor eyen that it is not the 
chief good, will be seen from the 
First, the 
term ‘good’ has a double import, it 
means either the absolute or the 
relative good ; in accordance with this 
distinction, different constitutions and 
states will be either absolutely or 
relatively good, and so too the pro- 
cesses of charge and transition (which 
produce them). Thus some of these 
processes which appear bad may be 
so in the abstract (a7A@s), while they 
are not so relatively (vit), but are 


following considerations. 


desirable for the particular indivi- 
dual. Others again cannot be ealled 
desirable even for the particular 
individual, except on occasion and for 
a short time; others are not pleasures 
at all, but only seem so, being accom- 
panied by pain and being (merely) for 


H 








the suke of relief, as for instance the 
pleasures of the sick.’ 

2 ért érel—amd Tovrwy] ‘Secondly, 
“900d” may be either a state or the 
operation of a state, and so the pro- 
cesses which restore any one to his 
normal state (@voihy efw) are plea- 
surable (not in themselves, but) acci- 
dentally (and by association). In 
fact there is an operation or vital 
action in desire, namely that of the 
powers in us which remain unimpaired 
(ris bwrodoimov Etews nal pvaews). 
(And it may be proved that pleasure 
depends not on want and desire, but 
on vital action), because there are 
pleasures which do not imply want and 
desire, as for instance the pleasures 
of thought, which take place when the 
A 


proof (that the processes before-men- 


nature is in no respect deficient. 


tioned are only accidentally pleasur- 
able) is to be found in the fact that 
men do not find delight in the same 
pleasure while their nature is being 
recruited (avarAnpoumérns) and when 
it is in a settled condition, but when 
it is settled they delight in things 
which are absolutely pleasant, and 
during the other process in things 
that are even quite the reverse; as in 
sharp and bitter things, which are not 
naturally nor abstractedly pleasant. 
Nor is the enjoyment of them natural, 
for as pleasant things, regarded ob- 
jectively (7a 75€a), are to one another, 
so are the subjective feelings which 
these excite (n5ovat).’ 


H 2 


w 


[Cnap, 
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This passage is expressed so ellip- 


tically as to require several links of | 


thought to be supplied. In the above 
translation this has been attempted. 
A bare rendering of the sentences into 
English would leave them utterly un- 
intelligible. 

ai KabioTraca| 7.¢, at Kwijoes Kal at 
yevecets, carried on from the previous 
section. The argument is that it is 
only life and the vital action (puawch 
fis kal TavTs evépyera) which is good 
and pleasant; the restorative processes 
are only secondarily, non-essentially, 
and by a sort of inference, pleasant. 
The words kafiotraoa and KkabeotyKvlas 
correspond with the term katdoraots, 
which is used of pleasure in Ar, 
Rhetoric, 1. Xi. 1: katdstaois GOpda 
Kal aicOnth eis Thy iTapxovcay piow. 

Tihs broAoimov efews| The argument 
goes on to add that even in these re- 
storative processes there is vital action 
(évépyeia), namely of those organs that 
remain unimpaired. The Paraphrast 
and others understand SoAoimov to 
mean ‘deficient,’ and as being equi- 
valent to évdeods in the next line, 
But the above translation is not only 
more suitable to the doctrine of the 
Peripatetics, (see Vol. I. Essay IV. 





p- 199), but it is borne out by ec. xiv. 
§ 7: A&\w Sé Kare cupBeBnds Hdéa 
7a iarpevovta: bri yap cuuPatver iarpev- 
eoat Tov UToMEevorTos bylovs TpatTOYTOS 
T1, 51 TOUTO NOY BuKel elvar, Cf. Eth. 
payable 

aféot Kal mKpots| Mentioned as an 
instance of things only pleasant during 
a morbid condition of the body. Cf. 
Eth. x. ui. 8. 

3 er ode avaynn—eort & Erepor| 
‘Moreover it does not follow that 
these must be something better than 
pleasure, as some argue, in the same 
way that the end is better than the 
process which leads to it. For all 
pleasures are not transition-states 
nor the accompaniments of such, but 
they are rather life itself and the end 
itself. They do not result from our 
coming to our powers (ywouévev), but 
from our using those powers (xpw- 
peéevov); and it is not true that all 
pleasures have an end separate from 
them ; this is only true of such as are 
felt by persons in the process of being 
restored to their normal condition. 
Hence it is not right to define plea- 
sure as a “sensible transition,” but 
rather we should call it “a vital 
action of one’s natural state,’ and 
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instead of ‘sensible,’ “unimpeded.” 
Now pleasure appears to people to be 


a transition-process from its being- 


good in the full sense of the term, for 
people confound the ideas of process 
and action, whereas they are distinct.’ 

womep tTwes paot| In all probability 
the school, and perhaps the actual 
writings, of Speusippus, are here al- 
luded to. 
exact words of this definition of plea- 


Nowhere in Plato do the 


sure occur (yéveois eis pio aic9y77), 
but they represent his views, though 
perhaps carried rather farther. The 
present section places in opposition to 
each other the theories of the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian school, of whom 
the one considered pleasure to be a 
relief from pain, a return from depres- 
sion, an addition to the vital powers ; 
the other considered it to be the play of 
life itself, the flow of life outward 
rather than anything received. On 
these two divergent theories see Vol. 
The same 
subject may be found worked out at 
greater length, and with interesting 


I. Essay IV. pp. 197-201. 


notices of the opinions held by later 
philosophers, in Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. u. lect. 
xliii. pp. 444-475. 

GAAG uwaAAov Act éov evépyeav] Ari- 
stotle when writing accurately dis- 
tinguishes pleasure from the moments 
of life and consciousness (évépye:at), 
from which it isinseparable. Cf. th. 





, , 7 o ar > Ag ay aN 
yevsoss Ti¢ & VAS, oT HUALWS aya Ooyv Ty 


X. v. 6: af B& (jdoval) cbveyyus Tals 
evepyetaus, Kad adidpioro elitws ware 
vy > / > > 7 c 
Exe aupisBytnow et Tavtdy est 7 
> / ~ c ~ > y / c 
evépyen TH HOdovn. ov why Eoure ye 
jdov} Sidvows eivat ovd ataOnois- &romov 
yap’ Ghrd dia 7d uN xwplCeoOa paiveral 
tit tavTov. He however does not 
more specifically define it than as 
> ‘ / ° ~ > / 

emiyryvopevdv TL TéAOS (TH Evepyeia), 
Eth. x. iv. 8, &e. Eudemus does not 
preserye the distinction, but simply 
says that pleasure should be defined 
as ‘the unimpeded play of life.’ Ari- 
stotle himself occasionally writes in 
this way ; ef. Metaphys. x1. vii. 7: éet 
The term 
evepyeia, besides other associations, im- 


3 c \ - / , 
Kal 7) Ndovy evépyetu TovTOV. 


plies consciousness, as has been shown 
in Vol. I. Essay IIL. pp. 193-196. 
Boxe? 5& yeveots Tis elvat, bre Kupiws 
ayatdy| At first sight there appears 
to be a contradiction in saying that 
pleasure is thought not to be a good, 
becauseit is ayéveors (ch. xi. § 4); and 
that it is thought to be a yéeveous 
because it is a good. 
is that the latter clause refers not to 


The explanation 


the Platonists, but to the Cyrenaics. 
The Cyrenaics, who considered plea- 
sure the chief good, defined it as an 
equable process in the soul.’ Plato 
accepted this definition, and turned it 
against them, arguing that by the very 
terms used the Cyrenaics had proved 
pleasure not to be the chief good. 
The Platonists then were originally 
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indebted for their definition of pleasure 
(aic@nth yéveots) to the Cyrenaics, 
See Vol. I. Essay II. pp. 132-133. 
4—5 708 civar pavdAas—pavédvery | 
‘To say that pleasures are bad because 
some pleasant things are unhealthy is | 
like saying (health is bad) because 
some healthy things are bad for 
money making. From that point of 


view it is true they are both bad, but | 


they are not on account of this in- 
eidental badness bad simpliciter ; smee 
even thought is sometimes injurious 
to health, and neither wisdom nor 
any other state of mind is impeded 
by its own pleasure, but only by 
foreign pleasures; for the pleasures 
of learning and thought will make 
ene learn and think more. The ar- 
eument here is that a thing good in 
itself may be relatively bad, e.g. 
health, and thought itself. One good 
may clash with another, and be from 
The 


writing is elliptical; we might have 


that point of view (tatty) bad. 


expected &mA@s to be added to pavaa. 
The last clause in section 5, which 
asserts that a mental function is rather 





assisted than impaired by its own 
proper pleasure, is taken from Ar. | 


Eth. x.¥.2-3. Nogcddn-seems to mean 
‘producing disease,’ ef. ch. xi. § 5: 
as voonparodns before (ch. v. § 3, &e.) 
means ‘ produced by disease.’ Spovjcer 
is evidently used above as the verbal 
noun of @povety, in the general sense 
of ‘thought,’ and not in the restricted 
sense which is given to it in Book yr. 
Cf. Hth. 1. vi. 11: Eth. Hud. u. i. 1 
(quoted above). 

6 7d de TEXrNS K.T.A.] Cf. ch. xi. § 
4. An answer is now given to an 
argument probably occurring in the 
works of Speusippus. This argument, 
if fairly represented here, must have 
had a false major premiss, namely, 
‘All that is good is the subject of art.’ 
The answer consists of two diff-rent 
pleas; (1) pleasure, like life, is above 
art, which can only deal with the 
conditions tending to these things. 
(2) In another sense there are arts of 
pleasure, ¢.g. the cook’s or the per- 
fumer's art. 

7 Most of the arguments against 
pleasure ignore the distinction between 
different kinds of pleasures, the one 
kind being of the nature of life, and 
the end, and therefore good in them- 
selves (§ 3); the other kind being 
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connected with inferior conditions of 
our nature, with pain, want, &c., and 
being therefore only secondarily and 
accidentally good (§ 2). This latter 
kind, and excess in them, are made 
the ground of reproaches against 
pleasure in general. 


XIU. In this chapter, after refut- 
ing (§ 1) the objection of Speusippus 
(that pleastire may be the opposite of 
pain without being a good), Eudemus 
urges the claims of pleasure, of the 
highest kind, to be considered the 
chief good, because from the terms of 
its definition it is inseparable from 
and indeed identical with happiness 
($2). It is a mere paradox to talk 
of a man being happy in torture, &e. 
Happiness requires prosperity, that an 
‘unimpeded function’ may be obtained, 
z.e. pleasure, though there must not 
be too much prosperity, else happiness 
is ‘impeded’ in another way (§§ 3-4). 
The instinct of all creatures testifies 
to pleasure being the chief good (§ 5); 
and it is a mistake to think that 
bodily pleasure is the only kind that 
exists (§ 6). 
is necessary for happiness proves that 
it is a good (§ 7). 

I GAAG phy—ndovny| ‘But we may 
go further-—it is universally agreed 
that pain is an evil, and detestable— 
for it is either absolutely an eyil, or 


In short that pleasure 





is so relatively as impeding the in- 
dividual in some way or other.—But 
that which is contrary to the detest- 
able in that very point which makes 
it detestable and evil, isgood. There- 
fore it follows that pleasure must be 
agood. For the answer of Speusippus 
to this argument does not hold, that 
“(pleasure is contrary to pain and to 
the absence of pain) in the same way 
that the greater is contrary to the less, 
and also to the equal.” Forno one 
could eyer say that pleasure is iden- 
tical with any form of eyil. That 
pleasure is a good because it is the 
contrary of pain, is an argument at- 
tributed to Eudoxus, Hth. x. ii. 2. 
Aristotle there (Jb. § 5) mentions the 
answer to it, and refutes that answer 
as above. Eudemus, in accordance 
with his usual style, adds the name of 
Aulus Gellius, 1x. 5, 
mentions this doctrine: ‘ Speusippus 
vetusque omnis Academia voluptatem 
et dolorem duo mala esse dicunt op- 


Speusippus. 


posita inter sese: bonum autem esse 
Ac- 
cordingly, the neutral state between 
pain and pleasure would have to be 
Aristotle and 
Eudemus reply that the point of con- 
trariety between pain and pleasure is 
that the one is gevxtdy, and the other 
aiperdv, therefore the one must be 


quod utriusque medium foret.’ 


regarded as good. 


considered an evil, the other a good. 
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brep xaxdy Tt] Cf. Eth. vt.iv. 3, note. | tise conjecturally to Eudemus. Acé& 
We are probably to understand tis, | wév otv tobtwy done? tabtov amopai- 
with the Paraphrast and Scholiast. | veo@o: tayabbdv kal rhy 7dovqy* ov why 


Speusippus would have said that plea- | oftws exer, GAAG mpbs Tovs A€yovTas 
sure is an evil. Cf. Eth. x. ii. 5. yéeveow civath havaAas tivas tev Hover, 


2 &pioroy 7 ovdéy Kwrter] This | &s Kal 80 adtd 7d uh ceive adthy 7d aya- 
admission is directly contrary to the | @dv émeylyvera Kat emxeipet evdotws as 
conclusions of Aristotle (cf. Eth. x. | évdv abriy 7b a&pictov A€yew, eel ev ve 
iii. 13). It isto be explained as an | Tots Nikouaxelors EvOey SietAcxrar Kal 
after development of the system of | mepl 75ovijsApiotoTéAns capes elpnnev 
Aristotle, and an attempt to bring | adrijy wh tabtoy ely ri evdamovia, 
different parts of that system into 
harmony with each other. Aristotle | thy dpay. cnuetoy 5€ Tod wh civou TodT’ 
having used the same formula (évép- | *ApiototéAous GAN’ Evdhuov 7d ev 7B 
yea) to express both pleasure and | «’ (Book X.) Aéyew ep) jdorqs ads 
happiness, Eudemus from the force of | ovderw ep) atrijs dietAcypéevov, mA 





GAAD TapaKodovbeiy Somep Tots akpators 





the terms identifies them. In thishe | etre Etvdjmou tadrd eorw eit’ "Apiotoreé- 
is quite justified, for it is impossible | Aous, évddtws eipnras. 61 TodTo A€yeTau 
to distinguish the highest kind of plea- | rd&pictoy jdov) br civ TS apiorw Kab 
sure or joy from happiness, especially | axépictoy adtod. rovre 8° duodovyel kal 


if we consider peace (évépyem rijs | 7a €fjs. This, which is a remarkably 
&xiwyotas) to be a mode of joy. Itis | favourable specimen of the Scholia, 
in accordance with the rest of the | may serve to show the wavering and 
Eudemian Ethics to speak in this way | unprofitable character of these com- 





of pleasure as being an essential ele- | mentaries. 
ment in, and as inseparable from, eomep Kat emothunv| This must not 


happiness. Cf. Eth. Eud. 1.1. 6-7, 1. | be taken very strictly, since pleasure 
v. 11-12 (quoted above), vil. iii. 11, | and knowledge cannot both be the 
&e. See Vol. I. Essay IV. 200. | chief good. Both however may be 

The Vatican scholium on this pas- | considered as forms of the absolute 
sage speaks of it as being merely | good. Cf. Eth. 1. vii. 5. The article is 
dialectical (but this is from an un- omitted at first with &piorov, but is 
willingness to recognise the discre- | added below. Knowledge is good, 
pancy between Books vn. and x). It | though some things it is better not to 
proceeds to attribute the present trea- | know. 
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kal eumA€xovot Thy Hoovnv cis THY 
evdatmoviav, evAdyws| Cf. Eth. Bud. 1. | 
v. 11 (which passage is here referred | 
to): Erepat 8 cial j5ovat 5? as evAdyws 
olovrat Thy evdaiuova Cy ndéws kal ph 
pdvoy aduTws. 


kal tis tUxns] This is the principle 
with regard to happiness which is laid 
down in Eth, 15-17. It 
was afterwards considered character- 
istic of the Peripatetic School. Cf. 
Cicero, De Fin. a. vi. 19: ‘Aristoteles 
virtutis usum cum vite perfects pros- 
peritate conjunxit.’ 

3 of b&—Aéyovow] ‘But they who 
allege that he who is being racked on | 
the wheel, or he that is plunged in 
great calamities, is happy, provided he 
be virtuous, talk nonsense, whether | 
intentionally or not.’ Cf. Eth. Nic. | 
1. v. 6. The words 
Aéyovow answer to ef wh O€ow dia- | 

| 
| 
| 


= = = 
Tay ev Comatt ayabay Kal Toy exTds | 
| 


Nie. I. viii. 





éxdvTes ovdev 


gvAdrr«v in that place. 
alluded to was maintained by the 

Cynics, and afterwards by the Stoics | 
(who denied that pain was an evil). Cf. | 
Cicero, Tuse. vy. ix. 24: Theophrastus 


The paradox 


quum statuisset verbera, tormenta, | 
VOL. II. 


uO! 


cruciatus, patriz eversiones, exsilia, 
habere ad 


non est 


orbitates, magnam vim 
male misereque yivendum, 
ausus elate et ample loqui, quum 
humiliter demisseque sentiret—Vex- 
atur autem ab omnibus primum in eo 
libro quem scripsit de vita beata, in 
quo multa disputat, 
qui crucietur, beatus 
in eo etiam putatur 


quamobrem is, 
qui torqueatur, 
esse non possit : 
dicere In rotam beatam yitam non 
escendere’ (quoted by Fritzsche). Cf. 
also Cicero, Paradoxa, ii. 

4 TadTov elvar 7 evTuxXla| Cf. Eth, 
Bud. %.i. 4: 7) 6a rbxnyv* modo) yap 
TaUTéy pac eivar Ty evdatuoviay Kar 
This, together with the 
is taken from Lith, 


Tiv evTuxXiay, 

present passage, 

Nic. 17. 
avth tmepBadAovoa eumddids eorw} 


I. Vill. 


A more forcible expression of whut is 
said Eth. x. viil. 9: 
Bodh 7d abrapkes K.T.A. 

‘And perhaps 


od yap ev TH brep- 


kat Yows—avrijs | 
(when it is overweening), we should 
no longer call it prosperity; for the 
standard of prosperity consists in its 
being conducive to happiness.’ The 
use of the term épos here is by itself 
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almost a conclusive sign that this is 
the writing of Eudemus. Cf. Eth. v1 
i. 1, note; and Vol. I. Essay I. p. 22. 

5 Kal rd didxev & —Ociov| ‘In short 
that all things pursue pleasure, both 
beasts and men, is a proof that it is 
in some sort the chief good,— 


“ For mankind’s universal voice can 
not 
Be wholly vain and false.” 


Since however there is no one nature 
or state which is, or is thought to be, 
the best for all, so neither do they all 
pursue the same pleasure, but still 
they all pursue pleasure. Nay, per- 
haps unconsciously they are pursuing, 
not what they think, or would declare, 
but (in reality) the same; for all things 
have within them by nature a divine 
instinct.’ This is said, Hth. x. ii. 1, to 
have been the argument of Eudoxus: 
Evdotos pev obv thy ndoviy tayabdy 
@eTo elvar Sid TO TdvO dpay edieueva. 
adrns Kal €\Aoya Kal BAoya, Tb. § 4, 
Aristotle justifies the argument against 
objectors in much the same terms as 
those adopted in the text. 

iy Twa dao mordol] sc. pnuttovor. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, vy. 761. Cf. 
Eth. x. ii. 4: 6 yap waar SoKet, Tov7’ 
elvat dame, 

tows 5 xal] Perhaps by a mys- 


| 


| 





terious instinct all creatures, in seek- 
ing life and joy, seek under different 
manifestations one and the same prin- 
ciple of good. Cf. the dream-images 
in Goethe’s Faust : 

‘Einige glimmen 

Ueber die Héhen, 

Andere schwimmen 

Ueber die Seen, 

Andere schweben 

Alle zum Leben; 

Alle zur Ferne 

Liebender Sterne, 

Seliger Huld.’ 


Aristotle, Hth. x. ii. 4 (which is the 
source of the above passage), does not 
go so far as to make all creatures aim 
at the same good, tows d€ nad ey Tots 
gavros eott Te duoikdy dryabdy KpeiT- 
tov 7) Kal abtd, 6 eplerar Tov ociketov 
ayabov. 

GAN eiAHpaci—otovra elvar| ‘ But 
bodily pleasures have usurped the 
possession of the name of pleasure, 
from men’s most often resorting to 
them, and from all men partaking of 
them; hence because these are the 
only pleasures they know of, they 
think they are the only ones which 
exist.’ mapaBdAAew appears to mean 
‘lay themselves alongside,’ ‘apply 
themselves to.’ 
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7 pavepdy 5e—adrod| ‘Finally itis { 1. v. 11: mérepoy, ei Set mpocdmrew TE 
plain that unless pleasure and the | (jv KcAas 7dords tivas, rabras (i.e. TAs 
action of life are a good, the happy | c@parixas) 5? mpocarrey, 7 TovTwy 
man cannot live pleasurably. For | péy &AAov twa Tpdmoy avayKn Kowwvety 
why should he need pleasure, if it be | —@AAG mepi wey tolTwy torepoy ém- 
not a good, and if it be possible for | ocxerréoy. Assuming that there are 
him to live painfully? (and it will be | higher pleasures, and that pleasure 
possible), for pain will be neither evil | in the highest form is identical with 
nor good, unless pleasure is; so why | happiness and the chief good, what is 
should he avoid it? and hence it will | to be said of bodily pleasure ? is it an 
follow that the life of the good man | eyil or a good? and why is it that 
will not be more pleasurable than | men indulge in it somuch? To this 
that of the bad man, if his moments | twofold problem the answers are, 
of action are not more pleasurable.’ | Bodily pleasure is in itself a good, as 
This is a reductio ad absurdum of the | being the contrary of pain; but it is 


position that pleasure is not a good. | only good under certain limits, as it 
We shall be reduced to think (1) that | admits of excess, and the excess is 
the happy man may live deyoid of | bad ($2). There are various reasons 
pleasure ; for nothing that is not good | why bodily pleasure recommends itself 
can form part of happiness—or even | to human nature. (1) It expels the 
he may live a life of pain, which is | sense of pain, and hence as an ano- 
the contrary of pleasure; (2) that the 
good man will have no more pleasure 


dyne is universally desired from a 
physical law, for life is full of labour, 
than the bad man, unless pleasure | and the ordinary functions of the 


attaches to good acts, in which case | senses are laborious acts, only miti- 
it will be part of the good. gated by custom, §$§ 4, 5. (2) The 
period of youth especially craves after 





XIV. Hitherto Eudemus has fol- | physical pleasure. (3) There are 
lowed the lead of Aristotle, only in | special cases where it is in a way 
one respect making a slight develop- | necessary, namely, where peculiarities 
ment of his conclusions. He now | of temperament render men constitu- 
discusses a subject untouched by Ari- | tionally depressed and in want of a 
stotle, but which he had proposed to | sort of relief, §§$ 4, 6. (4) From 
himself in his first book; ef. Eth. Hud. | the mixture of the material with the 
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spiritual in us, we are unable to con- 
tinye perpetually delighting in one 
pure pleasure, that is, the pleasure of 
thought. 
this; to us, through a fault in our 


God alone is capable of 


nature (ob yap ara ovd emerchs), 
change appears sweet, because lower 
and contradictory elements in us re- 
quire to be allowed their due action, § 8. 

1 Tots Aéyouoww] é.c. that section of 
the Platonists referred to above, ch. 
xi. § 3: Tots P Eo pey elvat, ai Se 
ToAAG pavrat. 

2 Tay S€ cwmariney—brepBorry | 
‘But right bodily pleasures admit of ex- 
cess, and the bad man (is bad) in that 
he seeks that excess, instead of seeking 
All 
men find delight in meat, and wine, 


such pleasures as are necessary. 


and love, though not all according to 
the proper law. And reversely all 
men avoid pain (évavrles 8 én rijs 
Adrys). A man does not avoid the 
excess of pain, but pain in general. 
Pain is not contrary to the excess of 


pleasure, except to him who pursues 





the excess of pleasure.’ This argu- 
ment goes to prove that bodily pleasure 
is in itself good ; only when in excess 
is it evil. On the other hand all pain 
is evil. Pleasure and pain then are 
opposite terms, the one being good 
and the other evil. To make the 
doctrine of Speusippus (ch. xii. 1) 
hold good, it would be necessary to 
make pain and the excess of pleasure 
opposite terms. But they are not so, 
except perhaps in the mind of the in- 
temperate man, who thinks that the 
only alternative is between excessive 
pleasure and a painful sensation. 

3 This section is not logically con- 
tinuous with what immediately pre- 
It no longer deals with the 
opinion of the Platonists that bodily 
pleasure is an evil, but takes up 


cedes. 


another question already partly anti- 
cipated, ch. xi. § 6: namely, How is 
the vulgar error to be accounted for, 
which gives so much prominence to 
physical pleasure in the scale of plea- 
sures ? 
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4 mpatov—oatvecda| ‘The first 
reason is that it drives out pain, 
When overwhelmed with pain, as a 
remedy men seek excessive pleasure, 
and in short bodily pleasure. Now 
remedies are naturally violent, and 
they are adopted because they seem 
to match (wap) their opposites.’ On 
the opinion that remedies are the 
opposites of the diseases to be cured, 
et. Eth. m1. iii. 4. 

Kal ov omovdatoy 6)—omovdata| ‘ It 
is on account of these two causes, then, 
that pleasure is thought not to be a 
good; first, that some pleasures, as we 
have said before (ch. v. 1.), are the ac- 
tions of adepraved nature, whether con- 
genital, like that of a beast, or acquired, 
like that of depraved men ; secondly, 
that other pleasures are remedies, im- 
plying imperfection, since a normal 
condition (€xew) is better than the 
process of arriving at that condition, 
and some pleasures take place while 
we are arriving at a complete state of 
being, hence they are only inferentially 
und not directly (kata oup8eBnxds) 
good.’ This paragraph reverts paren- 
thetically to the opinion of the Pla- 
tonists. 





5—6 er Sidxovrar—yivovra] The 
argument is now resumed from the 
‘Another 
reason why physical pleasure is sought, 
is its comparatively coarse and violent 
character, which suits those who require 
strong excitement. And indeed such 
men even create in themselves certain 
artificial thirsts for pleasure. If this 
does not hurt their health, it is no 
Such men are incapable of en- 


sentence ending patvecPat. 


harm. 
joying the purer and simpler pleasures, 
and a neutral state of the sensations 
is to many painful by a law of nature. 
For the living creature ever travails, 
as the physiological books testify, 
telling us that the acts of seeing and 
hearing are laborious, only that we 
are accustomed to them (so they say). 
So also the young, in the first place, 
owing to the principle of growth in 
them, are like those who are intoxi- 
eated, and youth is pleasant in itself. 
And again those of bilious nature are 
Their 


body is continually fretted by reason 


ever in need of an anodyne. 


of their temperament, and they are 
ever in vehement desire. Nowpleasure, 
be it the opposite of a given pain, or 
be it what it may, provided it be strong 
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And 
hence persons of the bilious tempera- 
ment become intemperate and vicious.’ 
This passage gives two reasons to 
explain why a neutral state of the 
sensations is distasteful, first a general 


enough, drives out that pain. 


reason: that the laborious action of 
the human faculties calls for allevia- 
tion ; second, a special reason: that 
certain periods of life and certain tem- 
peraments produce a craying after 
physical indulgence. 

dtjas twds| Fritzsche, after the 
Scholiast, understands this literally, 
that some 
thirsty to 
drinking. But the use of the plural 
seems to indicate that we should 


men make themselves 


enjoy the pleasure 


rather follow the Paraphrast, and the 
the commentators, in 
understanding it generally of artificial 


majority of 


desires for pleasure, émicKevacrtal 
emiOuuiat, as the Paraphrast calls 
them. 


bmoiws 8 ev pev «.t.d.| The best 
commentary on this passage will be 
found in Aristotle’s Probloms, bk. xxx. 
ch. i., where a frequent comparison is 
made between the effects of wine, 





of | 





youth, and the melancholy (or bilious) 
temperament, in producing desire. Cf. 
§ 5: 6 yap oivos 6 roA’s wddtoTa pal- 
veTaL TapacKkevatery TotovTous olous 
A€youev Tovds meAayxoALKOdS eivat. § 10: 
kal 6 olvos 5€ mvevuaTedns Tijv dvvamwy. 
bid 6H eore Thy diow Guo 6 TE oivos 
kal 7 Kpaows, K.7.A. Cf. Prob. rv. xxx.: 
dia TE appodioracrikol oi weAwyXOALKol ; 
7) OTL Tvevmatemders, x.7.A. The Scho- 
liast gives a vapid explanation of the 
words Somep 0: vivwuévor in the passage 
Evidently, all that is 
meant is to compare the desires of 


before us. 
youth with those of drunkenness, and 
of the melancholy temperament. We 
may compare the lines of Goethe: 


‘ Trunken mtissen wir alle sein ; 
Jugend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein.’ 


The principle of a’mas in youth is 
represented as producing the same 
results as the humours (xuuds 6 weAwy- 
XoAuKbs—H TIS medalyns XOdijs Kpacis) 
in the bilious temperament. 

7—8 af 8 avev AvTGy—éEmieKhs| 
‘The pleasures unpreceded by pain do 
not admit of excess, they are essen- 
tially and not accidentally pleasures. 
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By the accidental pleasures, I mean { pleasure consists rather in tranquillity 
such asare of the nature of a remedy. | than in motion. “ Change,” as the 
Because, when it happens that we are | poet says, ‘is the sweetest of all 
relieved, owing to some operation of | things,” on account of a certain fault 
that part in us which continues sound, | in our nature. The bad man is fond 
the result is a sensation of pleasure. | of change, and of the same cha- 
By the natural pleasures, I mean | racter is the nature which requires 
those which produce the action of any | change; it is not simple or good,’ 
given nature. The same thing is | In the above passage we see a re- 
never continuously pleasant to us, be- | production, and to some extent a 
cause our nature is not simple, but | carrying out, of Aristotle’s doctrines 
there is in us a second element, by | in the tenth Book of the Ethics, ef. 
reason of which we are destructible. | especially ch. iv. 9: Tas ov ovddels 
Thus, when the one element is in | ouvey@s Sera; 7) kduver; mavTa yap 





action, it thwarts the tendencies of | 7a avOpémeia aduvare? cuvex@s evepyetv. 
the second element. And when the | On the comparison between the com- 
two elements are balanced, the result | pound nature of man and the purely 
appears neither painful, nor pleasant. | divine nature of God, ef. ch. vil. 8: 6 
If there is any being whose nature is | && ro.odros by ein Blos Kpelttwy 7) Kat 
simple, the same mode of action will | &@pwrov-: od yap 7 kvOpwrds eorw 
be continuously and in the highest | ofrw Bidoera, GAN 7 Oetdy Ti ev adtG 
degree pleasurable to him. Hence | brapye: Bom Se Siahéper rovTo Tod 


God enjoys everlastingly one pure | ouy@érov, toroity Kat H evépyeia Tis 
pleasure. For there is a function not 


Kata Thy BAANY apeThy, 


only of motion, but of rest; and 
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It is to be remarked that the | which is the consciousness of the 
present Book, which commences with | same. 
a mention of beta apery, or the opera- tAomby—epodpuer| See Vol. I. Essay 
tion of reason unalloyed by passion, | I. p. 32. 
ends with a mention of @efa 7dovn, | 


PLAN OF BOOKS VIIT—IX. 
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RISTOTLE’S treatise on Friendship, here contained, is quite 
4 continuous. The division of it into two books is merely arti- 
ficial. There is really no break between the end of Book VIII. 
and the beginning of Book IX. The words mrpi péy oby rovrwy ert 
rosvvrov eipyadw (VIII. xiv. 4), introduced to create a division, are 
evidently from an Editor’s and not from the Author’s hand. 

The use of the phrase év apyy (VIII. ix. 1, VIII. xiii. 1, EX. iii. 
1), in reference to the earlier chapters of Book VIII., has led some 
persons to suppose that this was originally an independent treatise. 
But nothing is more clear than that it was written to form a part of 
Aristotle's work on ethics. Besides general expressions of the 
author’s purpose to confine himself to an ethical point of view 
(see VIII. i. 7, LX. 11. 2), we find direct quotations of, or references 
to, the first books of the Nicomachean Ethics. (Compare IX. ix. 5 
with Eth. Nic. I. vii. 14; and I. viii. 18, and IX. iv. 2, with Eth. 
Nic. II. iv. 5.) 

The present treatise has a close connection with the first three 
books of the Nicomachean Ethics. But it is remarkable that it has 
no connection with Books V., VI., VII. Friendship is here treated 
in relation to Happiness and in relation to Justice. What is said of 
Happiness forms the complement to £th. Nic. Book I., but what is 
said of Justice has no reference to Eth. Nic. Book V.; rather it 
appears written tentatively, perhaps before the Politics of Aristotle, 
from which the theories of Hth. Nic. Book V. seem to have been 
derived: (See VIM yi. 6; VIII. vii. 2=3, VIII. ix., x., IX. 1, 1-2.) 

Again, it is equally striking that there is no reference to Book 
VII. in the parts of this treatise where the phenomena of vice are 
discussed (see IX. iv. 8-9, IX. viii. 6). Indeed the views taken 
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here are inconsistent with those of Book VII., which contain a 
more rigid analysis. (Compare IX. iv. 8 with VII. viii. 1.) 

The style of these two Books is certainly unlike that of Books V., 
VI. VIL, while it bears a close similarity with that of Hth. Nic. I. 
and X. Not one of the ‘Eudemian’ forms of expression is to be 
found here. 

The treatise on Friendship may be roughly divided into three 
parts :— 

I. On the different kinds of Friendship, and on the nature of the 
highest and truest type, VIII. i—viii. 

II. On the connection of Friendship with Justice, (1) as arising 
(with eertain exceptions, see c. xii.) out of political relationships, or 
coinciding with them; (2) as implying obligations to be repaid, 
VILL. ix.—EX. ni. 

III. On other questions connected with the nature of Friend- 
ship, and especially on its relation to Happiness, IX. iv.—xii. 

Though the treatise is continuous, yet it is easy to see that the 
writer’s views became deeper and more definite as he advanced. 
(Thus compare IX. vi. with VIII.i.4; IX. x. with VIII. i. 5; 
and VIII. vi. 2-3, VII. viii. 7 with VIII. i. 6.) 

At the same time we see what a powerful instrument was the 
Aristotelian analysis for producing clearness of view. By an 
analysis of the objects of liking (rd gAnréy, VIII. ii. 1), Aristotle 
clears away all the vagueness which the Lysis of Plato had left 
around the nature of Friendship. By an application of his own 
philosophical form évépyeca (IX. vii. 4-6, IX. ix. 5-6, IX. xii. 1), 
he obtains a profound theory of the operation of the highest kind 
of Friendship in relation to human happiness. 
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I. The diseussion of Friendship is 
justified here (analogously to the way 
in which the discussion of the volun- 
tary is Justified, Hth. m1. i. 1-2) first, 
on the ground of its connection with 
virtue, secondly, on the ground that it 
is a means to happiness (avayxabra- 
tov) in all conditions of life. As a 
commencement of the discussion, Ari- 
stotle mentions the difficulties raised 
on the subject in the Lysis of Plato: 
Does friendship depend on similarity 
or on contrast? Can bad men be 
fiiends to each other? and he adds 
another: Is there only one species of 
friendship, or are there more? Ari- 
stotle by his own analysis of the like- 
able (7d giAnrév) immediately euts 
straight through these difficulties. 


KK 





I aperh tis 7 mer aperis| We have 
of course nothing here to do with that 
nameless excellence, mentioned Lh. 
Iv. vi. 4, which is said te resemble 
giAla, and which in the Hudemian 
Ethies, and the Magna Moralia, is 
brought into the list of virtues, under 
the name of giAfa, as a mean between 
€xOpa and KoAaela. 

tl yap opedos—olarous| ‘For what 
is the use of that sort of abundance, 
if one is deprived of the power of 
doing good, which is exercised most 
especially, and in its most praise- 
worthy form, towards friends ?’ 

2 abv Te BV epxouévw| The saying 
of Diomede when about to penetrate 
the Trojan camp, J/. x. 224: 
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aby te bY epxouevw, Kal TE Tpd 6 TOD 
evoncer, 

énmws Képdos en* poivos & eimep Te 
vonon, 

GAAG TE of Bpdoowy TE vdos, AerTH BE 
TE MATIS. 


The words here quoted had become 
proverbial. Cf. Plato Alci. 1. 140 A; 
Protaq. 348 c. 

3 Tots Guoebvect| This word is ap- 
plied here to brutes as well as men. 
In the same sense éuoyevéow is used, 
Eth. Eud. vu. v. 3, and cvyyev7, Ax. 
Tthet, 1.51. 25. 

Yo. 8 &y tis—qtdov| ‘And in tra- 
velling too one may see how near and 
dear every man is to man,’ 7.¢. one 
may see this both as a matter of gene- 
ral observation, and as oneself meet- 
ing with kindness and hospitality. 

4. Kal of vouobéra| Cf. the speech 
of Lysias in Plato’s Phedrus. 

kal T@y Sixaiwy—boxet] ‘And the 





height of justice appears to be of the 
nature of friendship.’ Under the 
words Tv dicalwy Td padiota equity 
(7d émetkés) appears to be meant. Cf. 
Eth. v. x. 6-8. 

5 aAAa kal kaddy| This is repeating 
in other words that friendship is aperq 
ats. The distinction between avoyxatoy 
and KaAdy is common in Aristotle, and 
the one term suggests the other. Cf. 
Eth. 1X. Xi. 1. 

Te modvpiAla Soret] ‘To haye 
many friends is commonly thought to 
This popular 
opinion is considerably qualified on 


be something noble.’ 


further examination, cf. Eth. 1x. x. 6. 

kal €viorc—idrovs| ‘ And some think 
that the term “ good friend” is con- 
vertible with that of ‘‘good man.”’ 
Cf. a similar form of expression, Lith. 
Vv. li. 11: ov yap tows TabTby avopi 7° 
aya0G eivor nal moAtTn mayTi. 

6 diappicBntetra| The questions 


mentioned here are raised in the Lys?s 
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of Plato, pp. 214-215. (214.4) Aéyovor | 5& Wuxpdy Bepuod, To SE mixpdy yAuKéos, 
d€ (of monral) mws Tatra, ws eyg@uat, | Td SE OEY GuBAéos, Td SE Kevdy TAN- 
wdi- pooews, Kal To mATpes SE Kevdoews. 
atel ro. Toy duotoy tyet Beds Gs Tov 6uotov Which of the two views is true, is not 
decided in the Lysis, where however 
it is laid down that friendship cannot 
consist in pure contrariety. 


kal moet yvaépimov . . . ovKody Kat 
Tos TOY COpwTaTey auvyypdumacw 
evreTUxXnKaS TAUT’ adTa A€yovow, STL eps : p 
ab Olidios rea oel@™ avd-yieqoGel ab lNoy Kad mep) abr Gv—puowccirepor | And 
elvar; cic) BE rov oBroi of rep) pioews about these very questions some in- 
Te kal tov bAov diadreyduevor Kal ypd- 
povtes. GAOT, Epn, A€vyets - . . (2150) 
“Hin moré tov HKkovga A€yovTos, Kal 


quire in a more deep and philoso- 
phical way,’ z.e. not limiting their view 
to the phenomena of friendship itself, 
tprs dvauipyhoxopa, 8rd pty Suocoy but bringing in the analogies of the 
physieal world. Aristotle sets aside 
such speculations as not belonging to 
ethies; he remarks parenthetically 
below (Zth, vu. viii. 7), that the con- 
trary in nature does not desire its 


7G dpolp Kar of aryabol tots ayabots 
Tokemimraroreley* Kol dt) kat Tov ‘Holodov 
emiyeTO wapTupa, Acywv ws pa 

kal Kepaweds Kepauel KoTeer Kat doLdds 


> ~ 
a01d@ 
; extreme contrary, but the mean. 


H Be 5 : 
sip Rigs UBL Led Evpintins| The verses occur in a 


kal TaAAa 81) Tava ofrTws Epn avay- | fragment of an uncertain play, which 
Kaiov eivar pddiora Ta duoidTrara mpds | is preserved by Athenzeus, XIII. p. 599. 


HAAnAa POdvov Te Kad Pidovekias Kal 7» aytttouy cuupepoy| ‘The opposing 


ExOpas eumimrAag@a, Ta 8 avouo.dtara | conduces,’ a play on words character- 
ax |i e ° a . 
pirtas . . . To yap evavTidtaroy tm | istic of the oracular style of Hera- 





evayTiwt dry elvat uddAwora pidoyv, émOu- | clitus. 
pety yap TOU To.obTOU ExaoToy, GAN od 7 i) ox oidy Te moxOnpods byras | 


Tov duolov: Tb pev yap Enpdy bypod, 7> | This question is started in the Lysis, 
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Pp- 214. D: TovTo Tolvuy aivitroyTa, ws 
€uol Soxovow, @ Etaipe, of TH buoloy TS 
dpolw pirAov A€yovTes, ws 6 ayabbs TH 
ayabgd pdvos dv piros, 6 5€ Kakds oT 
ayaiG ore KaK@ ovdémore cis GANOH 
pirlay Epxerat. 

ot wey yap ev oiduevor K.T.A.] ‘ For 
they who think that there is only one 
species of friendship, because it admits 
of degrees, trust to an insufficient 
proof. For things also that differ in 
species admit of degrees. But we 
have spoken about them before.” Ari- 
stotle immediately proceeds to show 
that there are three distinct species of 
friendship, in accordance with the 
three objects of liking. He also says 
that the friendships for pleasure or 
profit are ess friendships than that 
for the good (A77év cio, vul. Vi. 7). 
All three kinds admit of the idea 
(Adyos) of friendship, thus they are 
comparable in point of degree. Cf. 
Ar. Categ. viii. 36: amAGs 6é, cay wh 
emdéxnt at Gupdtepa Toy Tov mpoKEelmevou 








~ ww oa > 
Dinesh 6 exaorog ou 
XN , Nw EN A 
Ololo et O OUdEy” 


nw ee? 5.9) eek 
T ploy 0 OVTWY OL a 


Aédyov, ov pnOnreTat Td ETEpoy TOU Erépou 
paddov. As there is no place in the 
Ethics where Aristotle has discussed 
this logical question before, a Scholiast 
says with regard to the last words of 
the paragraph; €oke 5€ cipjoba ev 
Tos exmeTTwKdot TaY Nikouaxelwy. 
But most probably the words e%pynta 
& brép adr@y are the interpolation of 
a copyist, who was perhaps thinking 
vaguely of Eth. m. vii. 5, to which the 
commentators generally refer. These 
words spoil the grammar of the sen- 
tence. as mep! avr@y is used in the 
next line with a different reference. 


II. 2 mérepoy otv—aitois ayabdry] 
Aristotle here guards himself against 
the appearance of having admitted the 
Platonic theory, that the absolute good 
is always the object of human desire. 
Cf. Eth. ut. iv. 1, and note. 

éora: yap—atvduevoy| ‘ For in that 
case the object of liking will be an 
apparent and not an absolute object.’ 
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3 7H Tov abdxwv] Suggested by the | Kal mpowéxet, kaxelvou ye xdpw Tadra 
Lysis of Plato, p. 212 p, where olvos 


is mentioned as an object of liking: 


décet. 


ovd’ pa pidrurnol eiow, ods by of Taro 
bh avtipirdGowv, ovde girddptuyes, ovT 
ad piddkuves ye wat pidrowor K.T.A, 

4 #}—rodrov} ‘Or must we add the 
proviso that it be not unknown? For 
many are kindly disposed to men 
whom they have never seen, but whom 
they suppose to be good or useful, and 
one of these latter might reciprocate 
the same feeling.’ todrov, being sub- 
stituted for the plural muAdol, gives 
regains, eh eur 


definiteness. TovTos 





III. 1 tatty 4H pidodow] ‘ Accord- 
ing to the particular mode of their 
friendship.’ The differences of mode 
are specified afterwards. 

ov Kal’ abrods pidcdow] ‘Do not 
love each other for their very selves.’ 
This phrase ka abro’s is rather a 
logical formula than an_ ordinary 
grammatical combination. It seems 
to have arisen from xaé’ aird, ‘the 
Cf. vm. iii. 7, and the use 
of 5¢ abrovs, vin. iv. 6, Ix. i. 7. 


absolute.’ 
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polwy* cay yep poner 7j0¢k¢ 7 Xpae pos Oot, mavovTas Oi- 
AOUYTES. 


ylyverau. 
4x01 7, dinla, ws obons mas birias ™ pos 2xetvO. parsore 


To Oe NUT HOY | ou uote Yel, An BADAOTE AADO 
amonvberrog ooy OL 6 ino ray, OlaAvET HL 


0 2y ToIG Tm o80 PUT ONG 7 TOLAMUTY OoxEt inion yiverbou (00 yap 
TO 700 ol aimiiesbinss OlOXOUTIY HAAG TO Bheripoy), nal Tey 
ey OL, xal véwy o0ol TO oupdé Be dlmxouTW. Oo TAU 
0 of ToLoToL ovde cuS@or | per Anni Awy* evloTE yep oun 
eloly yOsig* ovdz 07 dilate 7 OZOVT OL mH TOLAUTIS opantonsy zany 
pa abbentfu01 wool" 
eam ioas exouoww ayaa. gig TavTas OF xal ray Bevineny 


5 ThHeaoly. 7) Of Ty vewy dinio. or Hooray elvas Ooxel* xara 


emt TOO OUTOY yep Eloy one ed’ Oooy 


mabog yop oto: Cor, x0 panera O6oxouT TO 00 cols 
xa To mopoy" rig Wavelog 03 peranimrouans Hal TH VOEG 
yiverou Erspa. O40 THX EWS viyvovrau dino: xal mavovTas” 
Oi. yap To Hoek 1 Orla peromintes, Tig oe To1auT as 
VOovijc Tox shoe “i pera Pony. 


mobos yap wal OF ypovay TO TOAD TIS a Svamrep 


xk eporrea 0 of veoh? xATA 
ems xOLk TAY EWS THUOYTAL, Tonaxtg THS ANTS Tp.é pos 
peramimroyres. cuvnpepevery 0: xal oubiy ouToL Povacy- 
TOL’ yive TOL vp avroig TO RATA diartayv adres. 
6 Terela 0 early 7 THY oxyobioy Diria xal xaT caper ay 
c 

onokey * OUTOL yep royale opolws PovrAovras AAT AOL, 


ayabok 0 clot xa adbrous. 


4 ayaol: 


ob 08 Povropevos 


Taya. pals iroig exelvwy fvexo parora Diros* ov 


auToOUS yap oUTwWS Fyours, 





2 Kal ovx 7 6 pidodmerds eorww, AAW” 
h xpnomos 7) ndvs| The reading surely 
should be @o7wv, ‘not by reason of the 
existence of the person who is loved, 
but by reason of his being useful or 
pleasant.’ The personal existence of 
the friend is, aecording to Aristotle, 





\ 
xal ov xaTa cupeRyxes" 


the chief blessing of friendship. Cf. 


Ix. ix. 10: ef 5) T@ pakaplm Td elvai 
aiperov éott Kal abro, ayabby TH vce 
bv Kal nv, mapawAnoiov 5 Kal Td TOD 
gidrov early, Kal 6 plros Tay aiperay by 


ein. 
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/ > ¢ £ / is x > \ x « 
Olapever oov  TovT@Y DiAia ews ay ayabol wow, 7 4 
> \ , Ne oF € , < ~ > ‘ \ 
GADETH [LOVILOY. XO EOTIY EXATELOS aATAWS ayasos xal 

~ I. - « \ > \ Ae ~ > \ \ 2 ? 
TW hy ob yap ayasol xat amarw@s ayabol xal AAAYAdIG 
> 
wderiwos. 

A ~ 7 / A 
aya§ol 7dig xal aAAVAOIG' ExaoTH yap xa ydoviy slow 


€ / Dr \ LAN wed \ 4 c ~ « 
opolwg Of xa yYOsigs mal yap amAtws ob 
c > ~ / \ c ~ ~ > ~ AA c 
ai oixcias moaSerg xab ai roto, thy ayaboy 2 ai 

Ls Vd \ / / 5 FF, 
yj Tourn OF dirla povipog evrAcyws 7 
. / | \ . > ~ / , a ~ Ud ~ 
eotiv’ ouvamrTe yao ev auty wav? boa toils Hiroig dei 
c , ~ \ / oe ’ 46 . DN iN 9). LOO , a 
imapyew. mica yap diria Ov wyaboy cori y Or yovyy, 7 
ATAGS 7 TM Dirodyts, xal xal owowryTa Tivae TavTY dF 
$4 TC ’ [- j UTY) 0€ 


> \ A o& 
QUTAL 7 OOo. 


wav) orapyet TH sionusva xaP abroucs Tad 1p 0 
ox elonne us UTY Yap Opore 
\ \ / / € ~ > \ A CAN c ~ 5) / 
Xb TH AOlTA, TO TE ATAWS ayodoy xb 700 ATAWS ETTIY. 
/ in ~ / \ \ ~ N \ / 
Panera OF TAUTA DiAnTa, xab TO Dirsiy OF xal 7 Hirata 
/ / \ > / , 
éy TOUTOIS PAATTA xal aploTy. omaviag 0 Elxdg TAGs 
4 s 3% \ ~ Uj ~ 
TOUTES Elyas GALYoL yap ob ToLoUTOL, ers OF mpoodeiraL 


xX povou xa cuvnfeiag’ xara THY TOLbOspboy yap ovx BOT 


6 Exdorw yap—ébuo| ‘For to 
every man his own actions and those 
similar to them are pleasurable, and 
the actions of the good are (to the 
good ) identical (with their own actions) 
or similar.’ The friend being alter 
ego, the delight of friendship is that 
it gives an increased sense of ex- 
istence. 

7 ovvarre:| Neuter, asin VII. iv. 5: 
ov mdvu 8 abrat cuvdmtovow. 

naca yap—tiva] ‘ For every friend- 
ship is for good or for pleasure; either 
absolute, or else relative to him who 
feels the friendship, and only bearing 
a certain resemblance to the absolutely 
good or pleasurable.’ The comma 
should surely be omitted after 7@ 
gidoovtt, Aristotle is not here saying 
(as the commentators fancy) that every 
friendship implies similarity. But 
that every friendship, whether the 
genuine type or one of the secondary 
and reflected species, aims at either 
good or pleasure. This is made clear 
by the next chapter, § 4: mpdtws uév 

VOL, II. 








kal kuplws thy Tay a&ya0dv 7 dryabol, 
Tas 5€ Aowwas Kal” SuodtyTa. 

TavtTn yap duo Kal T% Avid, TS TE 
arh@s ayaboy Kal 750 amdras eoriv] 
‘For the other kinds of friendship 
moreover are resemblances of this 
(the perfect kind), and the absolutely 
good is also absolutely pleasurable.’ 
This passage has vexed the commen- 
tators. Zell thinks that duo may be 
referred to Ka? éduoidrnTa Tiva in the 
previous sentence (which he mistakes), 
and explains, ‘In this kind of friend- 
ship there is similarity and all the 
other requisite qualities. But we 
surely then should have expected 7a 
duo. Cardwell, following Giphanius, 
Zwinger, and the Scholiast, reads 
Tadtn yap Smoot Kal Ta Acta, ‘In 
this kind of friendship, men are simi- 
lar, e¢ cetera. The common reading, 
as above explained, seems borne out 
by the opening of the next chapter, 
H 5& 5d Td 75d duolwua tadrns Exe. 
Cf. vin. vi. 7. “Oxoia here is in Op- 
position to ravtn—kal’ abrous. 


LL 
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3N\An ’ ‘4 \ \ ~ 
SiN 70 Oh AAA AOUS Thy TOUS Acyopevouc AAG TVUVAVAAWO AL 


»\> » ines AN , aNd. > /, \ » 
oud amonzeaa Jas Oy ™poTepoy oud elvas didous, Toy ay 


< / € / ~ \ \ ~ c OA 
QEXATEDOG ExaTEepH Davy Dirytos xal mioreuOy. ob 0€ 


\ \ \ > / ™ 
TAY EWS TH DOIAixa WHOS AAAYAOUG TTobouyTEs Povrovras 


> A a7 \ 2 
peev Diros eivat, ovx elol Oz, ef uy xal dirayrol, xal ror 
to ‘ Povanoig piv yap rayeian dial iye Dirk 
loac VANTIG LEY Yao Taysia hidlag yiveros, dirla 


N 


> A lcd \ a. ‘ \ \ f \ \ \ 
O Ov. QUT7, [EV OUY Xb KXATA Tov XK povoyv HAL KATA TA 


\ / > it) \ \ , ame \ / \ 
AOITA TEASIA EOTL, HAL KATA TWAYTA TAVTA YlveTAs Hak 


lod a i ’ c / a7 Now ~ GN c , 
OMLO1e EXATEDW Tap EXATEDOU, OT Eo Ob TOS or: Olc UT Ap~ 


Xe? 


NASON: \ SA [2 he 4 
4 ‘H 62010 70 760 opolopa raurns Eyer" xal yap of ayabol 
Dele AANA RAT, NSS Nb CNS \ f > \ 
7osig AAAALS. spolwg OF xal 7 die TO yYpyoIpov’ xa 


~ > , > / / NY \ 
yap TowUTOL AAATAGIG ob dyabol, parrora OF xal ev Tov- 
€ , / a \ Se 4 > 
Tog ab Diatas Olaprevoucly, OTaY TO AUTO YlyyyTas Tap 
3: / re eS ’ \ \ / A > \ eM eres 
ANAYAWY, O1OY YO0VT, HAL [LN PLOVOY LUTWS HAAG xXAl ATO 
~ > ~ ve) ~ > / \ \ c 5] ~ \ 
TOU QUTOU, ails Mathias. veel [7 WS EDXOTYH Kab 
, ff ’ eS] ~ > ~ (eANY (rg Le ae X\ 
~ 2, fj ¢ 
EPWLLEVO’ OU YAO ETb TOG HUTOIG YOOYTAL OUTOL, HAA O [LEY 


cow San 6 os Ge ZUOWME ce N ca a D° A 
opwy exsivov, 0 OF Uepamevomsvog um0 TOU EpacToU n- 
, INS ~ o Sah Ao 1e s 7 ~ \ \ 
Youens OF THG WLag EvioTE xa y DIAIH Ayes’ TO LEY Yap 
> vv en ~ cy ~ 99 ’ if c / 
Oux ETTIY 7OEIa 7 OWLS, TWO OU YbYETOL 7, Ospameia. TOA- 
\ Mo 00 2 2A > ~ hej, t Ai 1G op 
ob O AU OLAMEVOUTIY, CAV EX THS TUYYIsIAS TA 79n TTE- 
c Ad x = c oe x \ ‘Ou > 
2 Ewoy, oonFels OvTeG. Ob OF PA TO YOU AYTIMATAAAAT- 
\ \ 7 5) Pee) ~ A Videos Je | ir 
TOPLEVOL AAAK TH WONT IOV ev TOS EDWTIXOIG xa) Eloly ATTOY 
Seis , € Oe NEeN \ , a” z 
Oro: xab diapevouorv, o§ O& O1 TO Hevorov ovTeg Diros 
od ~ , IN 4 i > \ Diatind 7, 5 
Aa TW oup.dpspoyTs OIAAUOYTAL* OU YAR AAATAWY Yoav 


\ ~ ~ 
DIiAot AAAG TOU AVoITEAOUS. 


Ne eS \ XX s \ OE 
OL TOOVnY LEY OUY xak O1K 


7 \ , ENE / > U 
TO HENS soy xOLb davaoug evdeyeTas Dirovg sivas AAAT AOC, 
os , \ Nw ms A 
xal emisixets Davros xa pejoeTesoy oT oLMouy, i aaeteeane 





8 rovs Acyouevous &Aas] ‘The salt 
of the proverb,’ cf. Eth. Hud. vi. 11. 
35: dud eis mapomlay eAhAvbev 6 méedip- 
vos Trav aka@v. Cicero, Lelius, ch. xix.: 
Verumque illud est quod dicitur, multos 
modios salis simul edendos esse, ut 
amicitize munus expletum sit. 

ovd anodetacAar 8y—dldous]| ‘ Nor 
indeed can they be satisfied that they 
are friends at all.’ Cf. vu. v. 3: of 
8 dmodéxouevor GAAT AOS. IX, lil. 3° 


1 








éav 8 amodéxnrat as awyabdv. Xen, 
Mem. 1.i. 1: dmodéxerbar Swxparnr. 

g «ef py—toacw] ‘Unless they are 
likeable (by one another), and are 
assured of this.’ 


IV. 2 kal cioly irrov—diapevovow] 
‘Are both friends in a less degree 
and are (less) abiding.’ 

Kal undérepov droiwodv] ‘And he who 
is neither good nor bad may bea friend 


IiL—IV.] 
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05 OFAoy OTs Lovoug Tods ayaboug’ of yap xaxol od yalsouciy 


c ~ , / > / / 
EQUTOIG, EL [Ay TIC WDEACIA YIyVOITO. 


xa) pLovy 03 7 Thy 3 


~ / XN / / > ™ b ANY -_ 
ayabioy dirla adiabayrog eotivs ov yap podsoy oudevi 

~ \ ~ , ~ ~ AN SS 
WIOTEVTAs WEGk Tov ev TOAAW Xpovw Ur guTm@y O200xI- 


[eee LEVOU. 


\ \ / > / \ \ Nw SoS 
HAL TO WIOTEVELY EY TOUTOIC, XK! TO p-qoEem OT AY 


~ Na cf ld ~ ~ , ~ 

AOIKTT OL, al Coa AAA ev TH Wo AAYIMS Diria aEswdral, 
a SA ~ c / SENN , N ~ / 
ev 08 Taig ETépaig ovdiy xwadver TA Toadra yiveo4as, 
? \ \ « ” / Le \ \ Week \ / 
erst yap ob avGowmos Agyougs diroug xal ToUG dia TO Xpy- 4 

ad / ~~ A c [/ ~ 
Tinoy, WOTED ai TOAEIG (Goxodo! yap ai TupRayla TAIS 

/ f A ~ / \ \ Qs ey \ 

morsos yiver bas Evexe TO TuUEepovTos), XA TOUS OF yOovyY 


> 7 / a c ~~ Vv ’ \ 
AAAYAOUS TTEPYOYTAC, WOTED O§ TALOEC, IOWS AEyElY [LEY 
y+ \ ~ fp \ 4 / \ “~ / 
dsb xab Yuag Piroug Tovg TosovTove, eidyn Ce TIS DiAtes 
/ \ , X \ / \ ~ ’ n~ te 
THEO, HAL TOWTWS LEV XL KULIWS THY TwY ayabdy y 


> / AY AA ‘ byte / Wd \ > / 

ayahoi, TAS OF AoITAS xau OLOlOTYATA* Y Yap ayadoy Th 
Ki 0 , In 5 \ \ \ So) > Gt Te 

Hab OfLolov, TaUTH Piro” xal yap TO yOv ayatoy Tots 


Diandéow. 


> , See Y PENN / 
ou TAaVU 6 QAUTAL CUYAMTOVGLY, GUdOE YIVOVTAs 5 


« > \ ’ NaN A v4 \ NA \ ENF ’ \ 
0k QuTol Dinos Ola TO XPNT pov HOLL O01 TO yOu ov Yr 


wavy cuvdvateTas TA xaTa cupzPyx0os. 


, ~ INS 
Elg TAUTA 9 


TH Elon THS Hiring vevernusvys of psy hatiror EoovTas 6 


either to the good or to the bad, or | 
to him who is neither one nor the | 
other. For the word pydeérepos to 
express a neutral or intermediate 
state, ef. Eth. vu. xiv. 5: To undérepor, | 
‘that which is neither pleasure, nor 
pain.’ 

3 Kal udvn 5€—ylvec@u] ‘And in 
short the friendship of the good is 
alone incapable of being disturbed by 
accusations. For it is not easy (for 
the good) to believe any person about 
a man whom they have long proved. 
And the sayings about “having faith,” 
and that (the friend) ‘never could 
wrong one,” and all the other points 
which are demanded in ideal friend- 
ship, are realised in the friendship of 
the good. But in the other kinds 
nothing prevents disturbances from 





accusations (74 Tora) arising.’ Ara- 


Barre is ‘to set two people by the | 


ears.’ 


Cf, Plato, Repub. p. 498 c: 


Bh BidBarAe ene kad Opacduaxov upte 
pidous yeyovdras, 

4 yap a&yabdy tt Kal Buo.or, TadTY 
pido] ‘For so far as (these kinds of 
friendship exhibit) something good and 
resembling the good, so far (those who 
exercise them) are friends,’ The com- 
mentators are again deceived by the 
word 8uoov, taking it to mean ‘simi- 
larity of character.’ See above ch. iii. 
§ 7, note. 

5 ov mavu—oupBeBnkds| * But the 
above-mentioned kinds of friendship 
Nor do the 
same men become friends for the sake 
of the useful, as for the sake of the 


do not always coincide. 


pleasant. For things only accidentally 
connected are not always found to- 
On cupBeBnkds, ef. Ar. Met. 
cuuBeBnkds 
imdpxer udv Tit Kal GANOES Elmeiv, Gv 


gether.’ 


ae. ©.0. iD Aeyerar 0 


mevrot ob * €& avdyuns ob em Td TOAD. 


See also L°low, § 6. 
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wo4as tTovTotc. 
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Ss, > \ fe a Avg2. \ ~ / c XX 
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\ ~~ / > 7 \ fired > yal / 
yap oulm@yres Habpouc ly AAAUAOLS XAb Topicoucs Trayaha, 
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« LAN a‘ ~ f ~ 
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BAS 7 \ , ~ \ , \ 
ov O1aAvovT! THY Didiay aMTAMS, AAA THY Evepysiay. say 

X / cues) if f \ ~ 4 IN) ~ , 
of Hpovios y AMovTia ylvyTal, Hab THC Dirlasg doxet anaay 
~ a 
mossiv* Oey elontas 
moAAae On piriag ampoonyopia OlEAUC ED’ 
> , Yj ~ tf \ \ 
200 daivoytas 0 ov of wpsoiras 008 of orpudvol dirsxol 
> \ \ 5) ’ ~ \ ~ CN ne EN Ns 
elvar* Poayd yap ev aurolg To Tig AOov7jg, ondelg OF duvaTcE 
iA ~~ ~ ~ N ~ , \ c 
TUVILEPEVEIY TH AUTYLW OUdE THO pq) YOSt* PAarITTA yao 7 
/ {2 G A \ ‘i a tf =) Vf NA ~ 
vos haivero TO ev Avm@npov devyey, edieodoar G2 Tob 
ens N N / 7 \ ~ INA Vv 
37040G. of O amodeyouevol RAAT AOUG, Ly TUG@YTES OE, EUYOIg 
Cy td ~ Ey /, 
EOLXATL pAAOY 7 Dirolc. 
€ nN ~ > / XA AY ee AN ~ > , 

Wo TO TuCHY* WhEAEInG Lev yap Ob EvdsEls OpeyoTaI, TUYNLE- 
/ iN , \ > , 
psvEly OF HAI OF LAxaprol* pLoYWTOIG Ev Yap Elval TOUTOIS 
eet! OA aan , > uv 
TUVOIAYELY OF LET AAATAWY OUX ETT 


SUNN \ a 5) \ I 
oudzy yap ouTws eats Didwy 


of 7, 
YRIOTA WLooyxEt. 
Wee Ne ts/, IN 4 ~ > ~ e cae \ 
[A] HOEIG OVTAS [LYOE YAILOYTAS TOG KUTOIS, OTED 7% ETAIDIXY, 
S ~ oy 
Ooxsh Eyely. 
i ‘ > eS) ‘ , ¢c ~ > ~~ , 
Manora pty ov goth dirla 7 trey ayaddy, xabamrep 
4 54 ~ \ \ X \ € \ \ 
TOAAQKKIG ELONTAL Ooxet yap DiAyTov Lev xab AIpETOY TO 
e ~ > \ NI ACN Te: , INS A ¢€ ~ ~ ae 
ATAWS oyaboy 7] YOU, EXATTW GE TO KUTW TOLOUTOY" OO 





translation of évepyety and éxovow. 
These words must be understood by a 


6 ravTn Suoronr dbvres| ‘In this re- 
spect (z.e. as affording and seeking 


pleasure or utility) being like (the 
good),’ 


V. 1 of 5& Kabeddovres—evépyecay | 
‘But those who are asleep, or who are 
separated by the intervals of space, do 
not exercise friendship, though they 
have all the disposition to exercise it. 
For the intervals of space do not de- 
stroy friendship, but only its exercise,’ 
This is of course a most inadequate 





study of Aristotle’s forms of thought. 
See Vol. I. Essay IV. On the évépyeta 
of friendship, cf. Eth. rx. ix. 

3 of dmrodexduevor GAAHAOus] ‘ They 
who are satisfied with one another.’ 
Cf. above, vill. lil. 3. 

Smep 7 Eraipuch Sooner Exe] ‘And 
this (ze. pleasure and sympathy) 
seems the property of companionship.” 

4.6 8 ayabds Th aya0G FC aupw 
taita| ‘Now the good man (is a 
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> ne \ ~ 9 - 9 > 
pag ouy Dives Te TO QUT ayaboy, xQL TO 1OOY AYTATOOLOWO! 
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friend) to the good man for the sake 
of both these things,’ (¢e¢ the 
absolutely good and the absolutely 
pleasant). 

5 fone 8 —€tews] ‘Loving is like 
an emotion, but friendship like a 
settled disposition of the mind. For 
loving exists just as well towards 
inanimate objects; but when men 
reciprocate friendship it implies pur- 
pose, and purpose proceeds from a 
settled disposition of the mind.’ In 
Eth, ww. vi. § (cf. u. v. 2), Aristotle 
makes friendship to be an emotion, or 
characterized by emotion. The present 
passage does not in the least contradict 
this, as €é:s, or a settled disposition of 
mind, is merely the result of regulated 
emotions, and the tendency to repro- 
duce them. 

H 5 mpoaipects, x.7.A.] In Eth, ut. 
iil. 1, Aristotle speaks of ‘ purpose’ as 
the test of character; ib. § 11, as 
constituting character ; 2). § 2, as not 
acting suddenly ; 7b. § 17, as implying 
reason and forethought. 





éxdrepos—7det] ‘Each of the two 
then loves that which is a personal | 


good to himself, and he makes an 
equal return both in wishing good 
and in (actual) pleasure.’ Zell, fol- 
lowing two MSS., reads e%e. But 
Bekker’s reading (75¢?) appears pre- 
ferable: (1) because tooy eiSec would 
not be a natural expression; it con- 
founds degree with kind; we should 
expect tabroy e¥e: (2) because 7Hdee 
gives yery good sense, since it is 
one thing to reciprocate the motives 
or feelings of friendship, and another 
to give your friend the same amount of 
pleasure as he gives you. 

Aeyetat—iodtys| ‘For equality is 
said to constitute friendship. <A 
Pythagorean saying, connecting moral 
ideas with the ideas of number. Cf. 
Diog. Laert. vu. i. 8: eié te mpHtos 
(ds pnot Tipaos) Kowa 7a plrwy elvat* 
kal pidtay iodtnra,, 


VI. 1 This section is an awkward 
repetition of what has been said 
before, ch. y. This, however, 
merely shows that we haye probably 
the uncorrected draft of Aristotle’s 
treatise on Friendship. 


§ 2. 
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2 modAois—eivat]| ‘It is not possible 
to be a friend to many men on the 
footing of the perfect kind of friend- 
ship, just as one cannot be in love 
with many at the same time. For 
(the perfect friendship) is a sort of 
excess of feeling, which naturally 
arises towards one person alone; 
again, it is not easy for many persons 
to be intensely pleasing to the same 
individual, and perhaps not easy that 
many should be good.’ arepBorn here 
would be nearly represented by the 
French word abandon; it implies 
the throwing away of limits and 
restraints, a giving up of one’s whole 
self. Cf. rx. iv. 6: 7 SmepBoAt Tis 
girlas TH mpds abrdy duowdTa, Of 
course there is an association of 
Aristotelian ideas (ueodrns, eAAEis, 
&c.) in the term. It is repeated Eth. 
1x. x. 5, where the question of the 
plurality of friendships is carefully 
gone into. 











3 ToAAots apéockey evdéxeTa] We 
should have expected moAdAods jyuiv 
apéocxe, on the analogy of the last 
sentence, moAAo’s TH ATS apéoxey, 
but the writing seems careless and 
the expression is inyerted. 

ot ro.ovTo| z.c. the useful and the 
pleasant. Cf. § 6, where ro.odro: again 
takes its sense from the context. 

4 ayopatwy] ‘Of mercenary persons.’ 
Cf. Ar. Pol. tv.iv. 10: Aéyw & ayopatoy 
(wAnO0s) Tb wep) Tas mpdoes Kal Tas 
a@vas Kal Tas eumopias Kal KamnAcias 
diarpiBov. Th. vi. iv. 12: 6 yap Blos 
avados, kal ovdev epyov jer apetis ay 
petaxeptCerar 7 mANOos TO TE TOY 
Bavatowy Kal 7d Ty Gyopalwy avOpdrwy 
kal Td OntiKdv. 

xpnoluwy pev ovdey Seovtam] Ze, 
Happiness by its definition implies a 
sufficiency of external means, th. 1. 
Vill. 15. 

oud avTd Tb ayabdv, ef AuTpody] 
This sentence is map’ brévoway, in other 
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words, a joke. It is a contradiction in 
terms to speak of the Absolute Good 
Cf. Ar. Rhet. 1. vi. 2: 


“Eotw 5) ayadby 0 dv abt Eavrod Evexa 


as painful. 


7 aiperdy, kal ob Evexa &AAo aipotueda, 
Kal ov epletar mavTa 7} mavTa Ta alo- 
Onow exovra 7) vody, 7 et AdBot voby -— 
kal ov mapdvTos ed SidKerTa Kal avTdp- 
Kws €xel, K.T.A, 

de? © Yorws—avrois|] ‘And perhaps 
(in seeking friends) one ought (to 
require) that even good men should 
have this qualification (¢.e. pleasant- 
ness), and moreoyer not in a merely 
universal way, but relatively to one- 
self,’ 

5 of 3 ev tais—piros| ‘ Great 
potentates’ (cf. Hth. 1. v. 3) ‘however 
seem to make use of their friends 
separately ;’ ¢.e. they keep two sets of 
friends, one for profit or business, and 
another for pleasure. 

6 7dis 5e—ylyecdar] ‘Now we 
have already said that the good man 
is both pleasant and useful at once. 
But such a man does not become a 
friend to his superior (in rank), unless 
he be surpassed (by that superior) in 





virtue also. Else, he does not find 
himself in that position of equality 
which is produced by superiority in 
proportion to merit. Such persons, 
however (as potentates who surpass 
the good in yirtue), are not produced 
every day.’ The commentators have 
strangely interpreted this passage, 
making émepéxnra take for its nomi- 
native 6 brepéxwy, as though Aristotle 
had said that a good man would not 
be a friend to a potentate, if that 
potentate had superior moral qualities; 
and as though ‘ equality’ 
produced by one man_having 
all the merit and another all the 
power. On the contrary, Aristotle 
would have said that ‘ proportionate 
equality’ is produced, according to 
the principles of distributive justice, by 
each man haying in proportion to his 
merits, cf, Eth. v. iii. 6, Pol. m1. ix. 15. 
There is no sense of inequality pro- 
duced by the position of a man socially 
exalted in intellect and character ; 
inequality is felt when a fool ora villain 
occupies a high social position. *Iod¢e 


were 


is doubtless intransitive, and dvdAoyov 
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adverbial. For this intransitive use , tained above in § 6 of the last chapter, 

of icd€w, cf. xiii. 1: iodQovres rats | is again appealed to. Where friends 

opercious Kal diapéepoyres. are not equal, their friendship must be 
7 elpntoa| Cf. vit. ili. 2-3. reculated by proportion. 

3. ovx duolws—devrépws| ‘ But 
VII. 2 avdroyov &] The same | equality seems to stand differently in 

principle of distributive justice, main- | Justice and in friendship. In justice, 
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proportionate equality is primary, and 
quantitative equality secondary; in 
friendship, quantitative equality is the 
first, and proportionate equality the 
second consideration.’ . Distributive 
justice begins by presupposing in- 
equalities between man and man, and 
by proportionate assignments it equal- 
izes these. Justice, however, cares 
little about bringing men to quantita- 
tive or exact equality. The latter 
kind of equality at all events is aimed 
at only in democracies, while the pro- 
portionate equality belongs to aristo- 
craciesand constitutional governments, 
ef. Ar. Pol. v1. ii. 2. Friendship on 
the other hand begins by presupposing 
equality between the parties, and 
though a certain amount of inequality 
may be made up by proportionate 
assignment of affection, &c., yet a 
wide interval of inequality will render 
friendship altogether impossible. 

4 TAciotov yap ovra] The reading 


mAelorwy in the Oxford reprint of 


Bekker’s edition (1837) is a misprint. 
VOL. Il. 





The original Berlin edition has 
TAELTTOV, 

5 apiBys—ovdKérr] ‘In such cases 
there is no exact definition up to what 
point friendship is possible; for though 
many (advantages) be taken away 
(from the one side), friendship still 
abides ; but when (the one friend) is 
far removed from the other, as, for 
instance, God is from man, there is 
no friendship any longer.’ 

6 80ev Kal—raya0d|] ‘From this 
the question hasarisen whether friends 
wish for their friends the greatest of 
all goods, as for instance to be gods. 
For having attained this, they would 
no longer at all be friends to those 
who formed the wish, and therefore 
no adyantage to them, for friends 
are an advantage. If then it has 
been rightly stated that the friend 
wishes all that is good to his friend 
for that friend's 
necessary for that friend to remain as 


sake, it will be 


he is, and then he will wish for him, 
being a man, the greatest goods, 


MM 
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After all, perhaps he will not wish | prefer the latter, as ministering to 


him to haye everything. Jor every one 
especially wishes for himself what is 
good.’ Under the words Gropetra: uh 
mor ov is included a question both as 
to fact and cause. Ovde yap denies 
the fact and states the cause, which is 
that if we wished our friend to become 
a god, we should wish him to be in a 
position where he can no longer be 
our friend. The last sentence (tows 
& ov mavta) qualifies the previous 
statement, and guards against the 
notion that any human friendship can 
be utterly disinterested and selfless. 
The same topic is fully discussed in 
the eighth chapter of Book LX. 


VIII. 1—2 Though the essence of 
friendship consists rather in loving 
than in being loved, the mass of men 





Being loved is akin to 
being honoured. Parenthetically it 
may be observed, that honour is sought 
not for itself but on account of things 
variously associated with it (kara cup- 
BeBnuds). (1) To be honoured by 
the great affords a hope of promotion. 
(2) To be honoured by the wise and 


their vanity. 


good is an eyidence to men of their 
own merits. Thus honour is desired 
as a means to the consciousness of 
virtue. Cf. th. 1. vy. 5: éeolkaot thy 
Tiny Sidkew ta motevwow EéavTovs 
ayabovs civat* Cytodor yoty ind tay 
ppovipay tiwacba, Kal map’ ois yryve- 
TKovTal, Kal ew apeTh. 

3 The active spirit of love, as 
opposed to the passive gratification of 
being loved, is exemplified by the 
ease of mothers, who give their children 
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to be brought up by other persons, ; based on contrariety, as for instance 
on the contrariety of riches and 
poverty. 


and go on loving them, though not 
eyen recognised by them. 

4—5 It is this active spirit of love 
which constitutes the virtue of friend- 


But, after all, one would 
say not that the contrary seeks its 
contrary, but that the contrary seeks 


ship, and which causes us to praise 
those who are of a friendly disposition. 
This then explains what was above 
stated merely as a fact, Eth. vm. i. 5. 
The same spirit serves as the equal- 
ising principle in unequal friendships, 
greater merit being met by greater love. 
5—7 Friendship is based on equality 
and similarity, especially the friend- 
ship of the good. Friendships for the 
sake of pleasure or profit seem rather 
M 


the mean. 

5 paAloTa bey 7 TOY Kar dapeThy 
duodtns| Cf. the Lysis of Plato, p. 
214, quoted above upon ch. i. 6. 

Tav wyabav—emitperey| ‘For the 
good will neither do wrong them- 
selves, nor permit their friends to do 
it.’ 

7 dpetis Tov wécov| This phrase is 
in accordance with the pantheistic 
side of Aristotle’s philosophy, attri- 
M 2 
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buting to nature a desire for the good. 
Cf. De Anima, u. iv. 3: mévTa yap 
> / a f > / > / 

exelvouv (Tov Gelov) opeyeTai, KaKElvou 
évena mpatre: dou mparrer Kata vow. 
Vf 5 ey ally 7 
gpavras ort Tt puoucdy ayabby KpeiTToy 


tows 6& Kal ey Tois 
4 Ka? abtd, 0 eplerat Tod oiketov 


ayabov. 


IX. 1 év apy] Eth. vu. i. 4. 

mept TavTa Kat ev Tots avTots| ‘ About 
the same things, and in the same 
Cf. Hth. v. ii. 5: 


yap Sixaov tuyxdver bv, Sto eott, Kar 


persons.’ ois TE 





ev ois Ta Tpdypara, Ovo. Pol. 111. ix. 3: 
Ty wey TOO mpdynaros iadTyTa bLoA0- 
yovot, Thy SE ois dupiaBrotot. 

3 AvtecOu 5€—Siqxovta] ‘ Justice 
of necessity becomes more binding as 
friendship becomes closer, for they 
exist in the same subjects, and are 
coextensive in their application.’ 

4 af d€ Kowwvia.—Bioy| ‘ All com- 
munities are like parts of the political 
community; for (the members of 
them) unite with a view to some ad- 
vantage, and to providing some of the 
conveniences of life.’ 
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5 Macwrdy kot épanocrey| Cardwell | the religious festivals of the Hindoos. 
refers for illustration of these terms 
to Demosthenes, pp. 313, 23; 403, 19; 
E955) 3) BAL7y 14. 

By omitting, with Fritzsche, Bek- 


Cf. Plato’s Republic, p. 364. B: Ovotas 
Te Kal émwdais—pcl? ndovav te Kal 
€0pTav. 


ker’s full stop after cuvovotas, and by X. This chapter, containing a classi- 


placing the words od yap—rdy Bloy in 
a parenthesis, we see thai the parti- 
ciples mowtvTes, amoveuovtes, mopl- 
Covtes are to be referred to kovwyol, 
as implied in kowwnev above. The 


‘award- 


passage which speaks of men 
ing honour to the gods, while providing 
recreation and pleasure for themselves,’ 
is highly characteristic of the Greek 
religion. This sort of thing can 
perhaps be best understood in the 
present day by those who have seen 








fication of forms of government and of 
the perversions to which they are 
exposed, can hardly have been written 
after the Politics of Aristotle. It has 
rather the appearance of a first essay, 
the conclusions of which were after- 
wards worked out into detail, and 
partly modified. Thus Aristotle in 
the Politics by no means concedes the 
position that monarchy is the best 
form of government. He argues, Pol. 
ut. xv. 4-16, that it is better for a 
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state to be governed by good laws 
than by the best individual will; 
further on, Pol. m1. xvii., he qualifies 
this by admitting that for some peoples 
monarchy is better suited. 

I mapexBaceis| ‘ Perversions’ or 
‘abnormal growths’; ef. Pol. 1. vi. 
«I, where a form of government is 
pronounced to be normal as long as it 
aims at the public good, abnormal 
when its end is private interest: 
gpavepyy Tolvuy &s boa wey ToALTEtaL Td 
KoWwh ounpepoy ckoTovoL, avTaL pmey 
Op0al Tvyxdvouow ovoa Kata Td) aTAaS 
Sixaov, boa Se Td TPérEpoy judvov TeV 
ApXOVTOV, TUApPTNMEVAL TAT AL Ka) TApEK- 
Bdoets TOv OpOGy ToALTEL@Y* SeonoTiKal 
yap, ) Se TéAts Kowwwvia TeY eAcvPEepwy 
éoTly. 

ToATElay © avThyy ciwPacw of TAELT TOL 
Kadeivy| * But most people are accus- 
tomed to term it “a constitution.’’’ 
The word modrefa was used by the 
Greeks in a restricted sense, just as 
the word ‘constitution’ is in English, 
to denote a balanced form of govern- 
ment. Cf. Ar. Pol. mt. vii. 3: Stray dé 
To TAHVos mpds TL Koby WodLTEvNT<L 
oun <poyv, Kadeira TO Kody bvone 
macy TOV ToAtTEL@v, ToALTEla. Ari- 
stotle does not use the word in the 
Politics to denote a timocracy. In 
the ninth chapter of Book IV. he uses 
it to denote a mixed form between 








He also 
uses it to express his own ideal of a 


oligarchy and democracy. 


state, which was far from being a 
timoceracy. 

2 6 yop Bb ToLOdTOS KAnpwTds ky TLS 
eln BaoiAeds| ‘For he who had not 
these qualifications would be a sort of 
ballot-box king.’ It is difficult to ex- 
press the word kAnpwrés, which as 
coupled with fPaciAevs is certainly 
meant to be contemptuous. Aristotle 
does not appear to mean any definite 
form of monarchy, so we learn nothing 
from Pol. ut. xiy., to which the com- 
mentators refer us. Aristotle here 
says that the genuine king must be 
independent in property and position, 
and above all his subjects in this re- 
spect. Externally wanting nothing 
for himself, he will administer the 
state for the good of his subjects. If 
this is not the case, he will be no 
genuine king, but a parvenu, KAnpwrds 
tts, like a person who had been raised 
to the, throne by the contingency of 
lot, and therefore insecure in his posi- 
tion, with perhaps only a temporary 
tenure of office. The word duls@ous 
is coupled with “y KAnpwrds, (as an 
epithet of weyrapxias), Pol. 1. xi. 7. 
It is possible that in the present pas- 
sage a notion of ‘paid services’ may 
be implied. If so, ‘hireling monarch’ 
would express the terms under notice. 
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4 Tov Siapepdvtwy—Bidopor| ‘For | Greek feeling about ‘heiresses’ is 
those who differ should be goyerned | strongly expressed in a fragment of 
differently. And thereforethe Persian | Menander (1y.). 
system is wrong, which governs child- | Sorts yuvats’ éwlkAnpoy emiBupel AaBety 
ren as if they were the same as slaves. | mAouTovcay, ijro piv éxtlyver Oewy, 


5 yuvatces erleAnpor otoat| The | 7) BovAer aruxety, pakdpios Kadovmevos, 
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XI. 3 & ‘All 
these friendships imply superiority on 


brepoxn—vyoreis | 


the one side, and hence it is that 
parents are honoured,’ 7.e. because 
superiority demands honour, as well 
as love. 

5 too. yop—eivai] ‘For it is the 
part of the citizens (in a timocracy) to 





live equally and equitably with one 
understand the full 
meaning of émeiets, see the fine pas- 


another.’ To 


sage from /?het. 1. xiil., translated in 
the note on Eth. y. x. 1., and ef. rx. x. 
6. BovAovra expresses a natural tend- 
ency, cf. v1. X. 3: mAn@ous yap Bov- 


c , > 
AeTat Kal 7 TiywoKparla elvan. 
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6 a@pedcirai—Slraoy| ‘For though | its functions. The slave, who is 
all these things receive benefit from | treated not as a person but asa thing, 
those who make use of them, yet | receives the same kind of attention. 
neither friendship nor justice is pos- | Friendship and justice imply the re- 
sible toward inanimate objects. The | cognition of personality, they imply 
corresponding passagein the Hudemian | treating men not as instruments, but 
Ethics serves as acommentary on this: | asendsinthemselves. On the slavery 
Eth. Bud. vu. x. 4: cupBalver 5€ wat | of the body to the soul, cf. Ar. Pol, 1. 
aut» 7d [e con}. Bonitz] bpyavoy emme- | y. 6-8. 

Aelas tuyxdvew, js Sikaoy mpds rd 

épyov, éxelvov yap évexey eats. The XII. 1 apepiocte 8 Uv ris] In say- 
instrument receives just so much care | ing that all friendships imply ecom- 
from its master, as will keep it in | munity of interests, an exception is to 
proper condition for the exercise of | be made of the friendships of relations 
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and companions, which depend on 
feeling rather than on any sort of 
compact. 

3 1 yap mpos exeiva Tabtétns GAAT- 
Aas TavTomoe| ‘For their identity 
with the parents identifies them with 
one another.’ 
gender on account of the words é 
Tav avtay to which it immediately 
refers, 


éxeiva. is in the neuter 


4 dvefiol 5¢—elya| ‘But cousins 
and all other relations get their bond 
of unity from these (7. e. the brothers) ; 
for (it depends) on their coming from 
the same stock. Relations are more 
or less closely united to one another, 
in proportion as their common an- 
cestor is more or less near.’ 

5 mpos Ocovs ws mpds ayabby kal 
bmepéxov| Cf. Eth, vt, vii. 4, 1X. 1. 7; 
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&e. Aristotle throughout these books 
speaks of ‘‘the gods 


supposes that of the state, which will 


” from the point | accordingly be prior. In the same 


of view of the popular religion. 

7 mpdtepoy Kal avayKadrepoy vixta 
moAews| In point of time the family 
is prior to the state, but in point of 
idea (Ady~) and essentially (ptcer) 





way, the family is more necessary as 
a means, the state as an end. 
érapkovaw ovv—idia| ‘ They help 
one another therefore, bringing what 
they each have separately into the 


the state is prior. Cf. Ar. Pol. 1 ii. | common stock.’ Fritzsche quotes 
12: Kal mpdrepov 5) TH pice méAts 7 | the saying of Ischomachus to his 
oikla Kal Exasros Nu@y éotiy. Td yap | wife in the Weonomics of Xenophon 
BAov mpdtepov avaykatoy elvyat tov | (vii. 13.) viv 5% oikos juiv de Kowds 


Mépous* avaipovnévou yap Tov dAov ovK 
4 ‘ > \ , > , 

torat movs ovdée XeElp, et m2) Suwripws, 
without the 
‘state,’ the terms 


Aristotle argues that, 
idea of the 
and ‘ family’ 
ing. Thus the idea of family pre- 

N 


‘man’ 
would lose their mean- 


éorw, "Eyé te ydp, boa pol éorw, 
&ravra eis Td Kowdy amopalyw, ov TE 
og 3 / / > / 
boa qveyxw, mdvra eis Td Kowdy KaTeE- 


Onkas. 
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TOY, TO wey aypadoy TO OF XATA VOULOY, HOLL TIS KATA TO 
2 obtdels Burxepalve, GAN ey 7 | other according to law, so also of 


xaples auiverot eb dpav| ‘No one 
takes it ill, but (every one), if he be of 
gentle mind, pays him back in good 
deeds.’ The subject to dutveta is 
imphed in ovddets. 
Horace Sat, 1, i. 1. 


Fritzsche quotes 


Nemo quam sibi sortem 

Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, ill4 
Contentus vivat, daudet diversa se- 

quentes. 

xapiers has nothing to do with ‘ grati- 
tude.’ Jt means much the same as is 
conveyed ia the word ‘ gentleman.’ Cf. 
Leth. t. v. 4: of 5€ xapievres Kad mpax- 
Tol. IV. Vill. 9: xaplets Kad éXevOepos. 
5 €ouxe—diaddavra| ‘ Now as jus- 


tice is twofold, the one unwritten, the 





utilitarian friendship there appear to 
be two branches, the one moral, and 
The complaints then 
(which arise) chiefly take place when 
men do not conclude their connection 
in the same branch in which they 
commenced it.’ is to 
a contract, SiaAvecOa to wind 
up a contract by the mutual perform- 
ance of the terms. 
that they have entered upon a so- 
called friendship with a fixed stipula- 
tion (voyixh) of certain advantages to 
be received, will complain if the fixed 
stipulation is denied, and only a gene- 
ral moral obligation (764) to render 
services is admitted, 


the other legal. 


auvadAdrre 
make 


Men who consider 
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6 Zor1.—ovvadddiavras|‘Thatwhich { Yet (the giver) claims to get as much, 


is on stated conditions then is legal | or more, as though he had not given 


(utilitarian friendship). One sort of | but lent. And if he does not come 


it is wholly commercial, implying | off in the connection as well as he 
payment on the spot (é« xeipbs eis | commenced, he will complain. Now 
xetpa); another is more liberal, allow- | this (sort of disappointment) takes 
ing time («is xpévov), but still on the | place because all or most men wish 
understanding of a specified return. | that which is noble, but practically 
In this then the debt is plain and un- | choose that which is expedient. It is 
doubted, but the delay which it admits | noble to do good not with a view 
of is friendly. Hence in some states | to receive it back, but it is expedient 
no suits are allowed in cases of this | to be benefited.’ This passage dis- 
kind, but men think that those who | criminately exposes a sort of vacilla- 
have contracted on faith should abide | tion between disinterestedness and 
(by the issue).’ avafoA4 in commerce self-interest, which occurs in utili- 
answers to ‘credit,’ cf. Plato’s Laws, | tarian friendships. A man at one 
XL p. 915 D: und én avaBoAr mpaocw moment thinks vaguely (BvvAerar) of 
undt avhv moeicdat. Or it may an- | aiming at the noble, and makes a gift 
swer to buying or selling for future | as if he expected no return. But 
delivery. tAuédy (‘of the nature of*) presently the more definite bent of his 
friendship’) stands here as a pre- | mind (mpoa‘peots) reverts to the profit- 
dicate. Cf. Eth. vit. i. 4: T@vdixaiwy | able, and he claims to get back as good 





To pddtora pidikdy Elva Boxer. as he gave. On the distinction be- 

7—8 4) 8 HOuch—evepyereioba] ‘On | tween BoddAecOar and mpoaipetobar ef. 
the other hand the moral (branch of | Eth. un. iv. 1, v. ix. 6, and the notes. 
utilitarian friendship) is noton stated | 9 Svvayevy 5y—7) wh] ‘If one is 
conditions, but the gift, or whatever | able then one ought to pay back the 
else it be, is made as if toa friend. | full value of what one has received ; 


ee / 
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for one must not make a mana friend 
against his will (z.e. treat him as if he 
were disinterested, when he did not 
really mean to be so). (One must 
act) as if one had made a mistake at 
the outset, and had received a benefit 
from one whom one ought not to have 
received it from, that is to say not 
from a friend, or from some one doing 
a friendly action; one must conclude 
the business therefore as if one had 
been benefited on stated conditions. 
And (in this case) one would stipulate 
to repay to the best of one’s ability ;— 
if one were unable, not even the giver 
could demand it; so in short, if one is 
one should repay. But one 
ought to consider at the outset by 


able, 


whom one is benefited, and on what 
terms, so that one may agree to ac- 


cept those terms, or not.’ The words 


ka) éxdytt are omitted in the above 
translation. ‘They are left out by two 
of the MSS., and while they merely 
interrupt the sense of the passage, 
they may easily be conceived to haye 
| arisen out of the following words 
&kovtra yap. The passage prescribes 
the mode of dealing with a person who 
having conferred a benefit (asdeseribed 
in the last section) expects a return 
for it. The accusative case S:opap- 
tévta is governed by the verbal ad- 
* jective S:aAuréov which follows, ef. Eth. 
Viley Teg hs 
apxiny. 
& av, which the commentators explain 
to be governed by de?, as implied in 
the verbal adjectives dvramodoréoy, 
Siadutésy. 
11 ap’ oty—m)éov] ‘Surely, as the 
friendship is for the sake of utility, 


Aektéov AAHY ToLnoamevous 
Some editions read éuodoyjran 
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the benefit accruing to the recipient 
is the gauge (of what is to be repaid). 
For he (the recipient) is the asking 
party, and (the other) assists him on 
the understanding that he will receive 
the same value. 
dered then is exactly so much as the 
recipient has been benefited; and he 


The assistance ren- 


ought therefore to repay as much as 
he has reaped, or more.’ 


XIV. 1 d:apépovra| ‘Men have 
differences’ in those friendships which 
are contracted between a superior and 
Aristotle says that these 
differences ought to be settled by both 


an inferior. 





parties respectively getting more than 
each other; the one receiving more 
money or good, the other receiving 
more honour, 

3 00 yap €otiv—brouever| ‘For it 
is not allowable that a man should at 
onee gain money, and honour out of 
the public, for no one endures to have 
the inferior position in all points.’ 
This notion, that the state-officers 
should have either pay or honour, but 
not both,—is expressed before, Evh. 
v. vi. 6-7. It 
Athenian ideas of liberty and equality, 
but is hardly in accordance with the 
practice of the modern world. 


is drawn from the 
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Card- | 


ei tis of 


diwbetoAa is used in the 
same sense, Hth. rx. xi. 6. 


4 Gmelrac0a| ‘To disown.’ his son).’ 
well quotes Herodotus i. 59: 
TUYXGVEL ewv Tails, TOUTOY amelmacba, mepl wey ovv tottwy emt TocodToy 
Demosthenes 1006, 21: 


yoveas movet kuplous ov pdvoy O-cbat 


(6 vduos) rovs | eipfobw| This has every appearance 


of being the interpolation of an editor. 
There is no real division between 


Tovvoua e& apxns, GAAG Kal mdéAw 


etadetateav BovAwyTai, kal amroKnpiéat. 

xwpis yap—diwbeioba| ‘ For inde- 
pendently of natural affection, it is a 
human instinct not to reject the assist- 
ance (which he might derive from 


Books VIII. and IX. They follow 
each other continuously without any 
break in the subject. The editor who 
divided one treatise into two books 
has added the above artificial division. 
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I. In heterogeneous friendships, 
equality is to be obtained by the rule 
of proportion. The same rule holds 
good in political economy, where the 
most heterogeneous products are 
equalized against one another. In 
political economy there is the conve- 
nience of a common standard, money, 
by which products may be measured. 
In friendship there is, unfortunately, 
no such standard. 

1 ayopowedéor| This is not quite the 
same as Tats Kal? brepoxhy pirlas. It 
implies relationships in whieh the two 
parties have different 
objects in view, as for instance, in the 

VOL. Il. 


respectively 





case of the employer and the employed, 
the épdémevos and the epaoras, &e. 
kabdaep etpnta| Cf. Hth. vit. xiii. 1. 
éy TH ToAttiKH| By the modern 
division of sciences, Political Economy 
has been raised into separate existence, 
so as in its method to be entirely 
independent of, and in its results 
subordinate to, Politics. On the Ari- 
stotelian theory of the law of value in 
exchange, see Hth. v. v. 8, and note. 
3 7 8¢ rv 76Gy] ‘Moral friendship’ 
or ‘friendship based on character,’ 
the same as 7 Kar’ dperyy pidla, Cf. 
Eth. vor. xiii. 11: ey 6€ tals Kar’ 
aperiv—rijs apetis yap Kal Tov Hous, 


OO 
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Of course the above terms 
have nothing to do with the ‘ moral’ 
branch of utilitarian friendship, men- 
tioned Hth, vu. xiii. 5. 7. 

4 oiov—égn]| ‘ Asin the case of him 
who promises (a reward) to the harper, 
and “the better he sang, the more he 
should have,” but when the man next 
morning demands the fulfilment of 
his promises, said that ‘he had paid 
pleasure for pleasure,” ’ (¢.¢. the plea- 
sure of hope, for the pleasure of 
hearing music). The present tenses 
ermaryyeAAbmevos, GmoaTrovyTt, seem to 


KT. Xe 


99 


imply an oft-repeated and current 
story. The story itself is repeated by 
Plutarch (De Alexandri Fortuna, 1. 1) 
where the trick is attributed to Diony- 
sius. Avoyto.os ody 6 tUpayvos, &s 
pact, 
> / > 4 DS > ~ 1S 
akovwy ennyyetAato Swpeay avT@ Ta- 


KiOap@dov Tivos evd0KMovYTOS 
Aavtoy: 7H 8 botepaia Tov avOperov 


Ti wrdcxetw amarrodvTos: xOés, 
elev, evppawdpevos brd cov map dv 
ides xpévov, e¥ppava Kayo oe Tats 
eAtiow: bore toy wicbdy ay ereptes 
ameAduBaves evOus, avTirepTopevos, 

ay yap Sedueros—bwoe| ‘ Fora man 
sets his mind on the things he happens 
to want, and for the sake of that he 


will give what he himself possesses.’ 





The beginning of the sentence (ay yap 
deduevos) is a general statement, the 
words kakelyov ye contain an applica- 
tion of the general statement to a 
particular case. 

5 tiv atlay 8€—TocovToy| ‘ But 
whose part is it to Settle the value (of 
a benefit),—is it the part of the giver 
in the first instance, or of the reci- 
pient? (One would say it was the part 
of him who was the recipient in the first 
instance) for the giver seems to leave it 
to the other. Which they mention 
Protagoras as doing, for whenever he 
taught anything he used to bid the 
learner estimate ‘‘ how much worth he 
thinks he has learnt,’ and he used to 
take exactly so much.’ 
used in a peculiar sense here to denote 
‘qui prior donum dedit,’ in opposition 
to 6 mpodkaBev (or 6 mpoéxwy, § 8), ‘qui 
prior ab altero accepit.’ Protagoras 
was said to be the first philosopher 
who taught for money. He probably 
found it not disadvantageous to assume 
a high and liberal attitude towards 
his pupils. On the wealth which he 
amassed by teaching, see Plato’s Meno, 
p- 91 D, and above, Vol. I. Essay II. 
p. 80. 


6 mpotéuevos is 
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6—7 éy rots ToWwvTos—enioravta| | ‘the Sophists’ after the profession 


‘Tn such matters some like the prin- 
ciple of “a stated wage.’ Those, 
however, who take the money before- 
hand, and then do nothing of what 
they promised, are naturally blamed 
in consequence of their excessive pro- 
mises, for they do not fulfil what they 
agreed. But this course the Sophists 
are perhaps obliged to adopt, because 
no one would be likely to give money 
for the things which they know.’ 
Protagoras had no fixed price for his 
teaching, he left it to the pupil. 
But some people prefer having terms 
settled beforehand, picOds ecipnu€vos, 
as it is called in the line of Hesiod 
(Works and Days, y. 368): Micdds © 
avdp plidw eipnuévos Upxios Esta. It 
is the perversion of this when men 
take the money beforehand, and then 
fail in performing that which was paid 
for. The Sophists (says Aristotle 
with severe irony) are perhaps obliged 
to insist on payment beforehand, on 
account of the utter worthlessness of 
their teaching. Aristotle contrasts 





had become regularly settled. 

7 ev ois 5e—quAla] ‘ But supposing 
there is no agreement with regard to 
the service rendered—then, in the 
first place (of pév), with regard to 
those who give purely for personal 
reasons, we have said that ¢hey are 
free from all chance of complaint; for 
this is the mode of virtuous friendship.’ 
d? aétovs is more of a logical than a 
grammatical formula, and would be 
represented by per sein Latin. This 
phrase and xa@ abrovs are frequently 
used by Aristotle to characterise the 
highest kind of friendship, which is 
an ‘absolute’ feeling. Eth, vit. iii. 1: 
vf piv otv bia To XpHoimov pidovyTeES 
GAAHAouS ov Kal’ abrods Pitovow. In 
‘ for 
is contrasted 
with 8? aérovs, ‘that which looks to 
Cf, rx. 


G ‘ 
auTous 


the following section, énf tim, 


some external object,’ 


the personal character alone.’ 
Xp Gian OLs 


(pirla) odk are mpds moAAods. 


dperyy 5 Kal Se 


‘And 
thus it seems that they ought to act, 


ottw 8 eoume—evbexduevor | 


the conduct of Protagoras (of whom 


who are made partakers in philosophy 
he speaks honourably) with that of | 


(i.e. they should measure the benefit 
oe 2 
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received by the intention of their 
teacher), for the worth of philosophy 
is not measured against money, and 
no amount of honour can balance it. 
But, perhaps, as also towards the gods 
and one’s parents, it is enough if one 
gives what one can.’ Aristotle, per- 
haps mindful of the twenty years which 
he passed in the school of Plato, places 
very highly the spiritual dignity of 
teaching in philosophy. After €o:xe, 
dety mrovety is to be understood. 

3 pi To.aitns & ovons| ‘In the 
second place, when the gift is not of 
this kind, ¢.e. not 8? abrovs. 





Tov mpo€xovta] ‘ The first recipient,’ 
see above § 5. 

8—g kal yap éyv—éxowdvncer| ‘ For 
this is what is done in the market 
(¢.e. the buyer, who is the recipient, 
settles the price); and in some places 
it is the law that there must be no 
actions on voluntary contracts, it being 
right that one should conclude with a 
person whom one has trusted on the 
same terms as those on which one 
entered on the contract with him.’ 
Cf. Eth. vu. xii. 6: 
used in the same sense as ovvadAarrew 
there, 


koivwveiv here is 
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5 Srep oby eipnra—noeiv] ‘As I 
have said then, as a general rule the 
debt should be repaid, but if the 
giving (to some one else) prepon- 
derates in moral glory, or in the 
urgency of the case (over repaying), 
one must incline to this; for some- 
times it is not even an equal thing to 
requite the former favour, (namely) 
when the one man knowing the other 
to be good has benefited him, but on 
the other hand, the repayment has to 
be made to one whom one thinks to 
For sometimes a 
man ought not eyen to lend money in 
return to one who has lent money to 
him. For he lent it to one who is 
good, thinking to get it back again, 
but the other does not hope to get it 
back again from a villain. If this be 


be a scoundrel. 





the real state of the ease, the claim is 
of course not equal: and even if it be 
not, but the parties only think so, such 
conduct does not seem unreasonable.’ 
This and the other easuistical questions 
here discussed have very little interest. 

elpntat| vide § 3. 

mpotmapxyv] ‘that which was pre- 
existing,’ here ‘primary obligation.’ 
Cf. Eth. vut. xiv. 4: ov6ey momoas 
titiov Tay innpypevov. Eth, iv. ii. 14: 
ois TH TOLADTA TpoUMdpYeEL. 

6 pev—7gG 5e| These words, by 
carelessness of writing, refer to the 
same subject. 

elre Tulvuv—elr exer wev wh] This 
double protasis, instead of having as 
usual only one, has a double apodosis. 

6 GOmep ody moAAdKis elpnra| Cf. 
Eth. 1. iii. 1; 0. ii. 3, and above § 2. 
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ovde TH Atl Ober] ‘Not even to 
Zeus are all things indiscriminately 
sacrificed.’ Itis givenas anillustration 
of conventional right, Eth. v. vii. 1, 
that goats and not sheep are sacrificed 
to Zeus. 

7 Kal eis T& KNon—dia TavTd] ‘And 
for the same reason men think that 
relations ought especially to meet at 
funeral ceremonies.’ 

8 tpodijs émapkeiv] ‘To furnish sub- 
sistence,’ Fritzsche quotes Xenophon, 
Memor. u. Vi. 23: Stvavrar 6€ Kad 
xpnudtwy ov pdvov—koivwveiv, GAG 
kal emapkeiy GAAHAoLS. 

9 tmavacrace Kad Katrardioe| ‘ Ris- 





them to the seat of honour.’ Cf. 
Plato Repub. p. 425 A: ovyds Te Tay 
vewrepwy Tapa mpecButépais, &s mpemet, 
Kol KaTaKAloe:s Kal bravacraces. 

Io TOV wey ovv dmoyeray pawy 7 
kptots| 7.e. It is easy to compare a 
relation with a relation, a tribesman 
with a tribesman, &c., but to compare 
a tribesman with a relation would be 
more troublesome, 


III. 1 mpds rods ph diapevorras] 
‘Who do not continue the same.’ Cf. 
ihn exe ii" 3): 
ews TwWds. 

eykaAéoete 5 —7}00s] ‘But one might 


GAN avieuevn Stamever 


ing up to greet them, and conducting | complain, if a man who liked one for 
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profit, or pleasure, pretended to like 
one for his character.’ 

bmep yap ev apxi| This observation, 
that ‘differences arise, 
are not really friends to each other 
in the way they think,’ has never 
been exactly made before. The com- 
mentators variously refer us to Eth. 
vil. iii. 3, vi. iv. 1, and Ix. i. 4, 
which passages corre- 


when men 


none of 
spond. 

2 bray wey ody SiapevoH tis | ‘When- 
ever one is mistaken,’ ¢.e. by his own 
Cf. Ar. Metaph. 11. 
iii. 7: BeBaordrn @ apxh macay wepl 
The word 


misconception. 


jv SiapevoOjva addivaror. 


diaevoO7) answers to Siauaptévta in 
Eth, vut. xiii. 9. 

KiBdnAcvovow | To counterfeit friend- 
ship, says Aristotle, is worse than 
The com- 
mentators quote Theognis, vy. 119 


counterfeiting the coinage. 


sqq., where the same maxim oceurs. 

3 obre SE hidnteov movnpdy obre der | 
The MSS. vary extremely about the 
reading of this passage, in which there 
is evidently something wrong. ore 
de? is at all events an interpolation. 
Fritzsche thinks that the whole is a 
double gloss upon iAomdynpor, 

eravdpdwaw 8 éxovor] ‘To those 
who are capable of restoration.’ 
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4 Gvev dé TovTwYr ovK Av plrous civat| 
‘But without these things it is not 
possible, as we said, that they should 
be friends.’ On this use of the past 
tense 7yv in reference to what has 
been previously said by the writer, 
ef. Metaph, x1. vi. 1: éwel 8 joay tpeis 
ovoia. Eth, 1. v. 3: TovTo 8 hy 7d 
Gyabois kal KaKots €ivat, V. i, 12: ee} 
& 6 wapdvomos &ducos iv, &e. Aristotle 
is here referring to Eth. vim. iii. 9 ; 
VII. V. 3. 


IV. 1 dmep ai wntépes—mpoorKenpov- 
kéres| ‘Which mothers feel towards 
their children, and which friends who 
have had a rupture (feel towards each 
other),’ z.e. they quite disinterestedly, 
since in the latter case intercourse is 





precluded, wish each other tolive. On 
the disinterested feeling of mothers, 
ef. Eth. vi. viii. 3. On the use of 
mpookpove, cf. Politics, U1. Vv. 4.: of TAEt- 
orot Siapepduevor ex TaY ev Tool Kal 
€k piKp@v TpockpovoyTes GAAAOLS. €7t 
d& tay Oepamdytwy TovToIs paAioTS 
mpookpovomer, ois TAcioTA MpoTxXpaucla 
mpos Tas Siaxovias Tas eyKuKAlous. 

2 mpos éavtby—elva| ‘The good 
man has every one of these feelings 
towards himself, and other men have 
them in so far as they set up to be 
good;’ (¢.e. wherever they fall short 
in these feelings, they fall short also 
in their attempt to be good). ‘For, 
as we have said, virtue and the good 
man are the standard for everything.’ 
Ci th Ui. 1s. 533) V0; 
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4 €kasros 8 éavtg BovAcTot—pd- 
Aira] ‘But every man wishes what 
is good for himself. No one, on con- 
dition of becoming another man, chooses 
that that new thing, which he should 
become, should possess everything, 
(for God has now all good); but 
(every man desires to possess what is 
good) remaining his present self. And 
the thinking faculty would appear to 
be each man’s proper self, or more so 
than anything else.’ The usual pune- 
tuation of this passage has been altered 
to obtain the above translation, which 
has been suggested to the annotator, 
and which seems to give a more natural 
explanation of the text than has been 
arrived at by the commentators, who 
universally explain @AA’ dy 6 1 mor’ 

VOL. II. 








éstiy to refer to the unchangeableness 
or to the personality of God. If the 
passage be read as above, it will be 
seen that the words dv 8 rt mor early 
are in opposition to yevduevos & &AXos. 
Aristotle says that to every man his 
personality is what is dear to him, he 
would not relinquish this to gain all 
the world, for by relinquishing it he 
would not gain anything. With a 
changed personality, he would no more 
possess any good thing, than he now 
possesses it because God possesses all 
good. All his wishes are made on the 
basis of being still what he is. The 
good man, who fosters his thinking 
faculty, most of all takes care of his 
proper self. 


PrP 
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6 mpbs airdy 5&—éduootra| ‘ But 
whether friendship towards oneself is, 
or is not, possible, we may leave un- 
decided for the present. It would 
seem to de possible in so far as two or 
more of the aboye mentioned conditions 
exist, and because the extreme of 


friendship resembles one’s feelings 


Several commen- 
tators explain 4 éorl Svo 7) mAciw to 


towards oneself.’ 


mean ‘in so far as man consists of 
two or more parts, and é« Tay €ipy- 
sevwy they would translate ‘in ac- 
cordance with what we have before 
said, referring to Hth. 1. xii. 9. In 
this sense the passage would be a 
parallel one to Eth. y. xi. 9. But it 
is clear from the next section that é« 
Tov cipnuevay refers to the definitions 
of friendship, given in § 1 of this 
chapter. apefoOw is used as in Eth, 
Vill. 1. 7, VIII. vill. 7. We are not 
here referred to the subsequent dis- 
cussion in Hth, 1x. vili., where by no 
means the same subject is renewed. 

8 Syxeddy Ge ovde Trois pavdAois— 
éavtovs| ‘But one might almost say 
that these things do not appertain to 
the bad at all. For theyare at variance 
with themselves, and desire one set 
of things while they wish another, 
just like the incontinent; instead of 
what seems to them to be good they 





choose the pleasant though it is hurt- 
ful; and others through cowardice 
and want of spirit abstain from doing 
what they thmk to be best for them- 
selves ; and they who through wicked- 
ness have committed manycrimes hate 
their life, and fly from it, and put an 
end to themselves.’ The ‘desire’ of 
the wicked, as being of the particular 
and subject to the domination of 
the senses (Hth. vm. iii. 9), is at 
variance with their ‘wish,’ which is of 
the universal and implies a conception 
of the good. Cf. Eth. v. ix. 6, vm 
xiii. 8. The description of bad men 
given here ignores and, is at variance 
with the conclusions of Book vn. In 
that book the strength, and here the 
weakness, of vice is represented. Thus 
in Hth. vit. viii. the bad man is de- 
scribed as unrepentant, abiding by his 
purpose (§ 1), having the major pre- 
miss of his mind corrupted (§ 4), and 
therefore having no wish for the good, 
even in the universal. The account 
in Book vu., which makes aroAacia 
or abandoned yice free from all weak- 
ness, is more theoretical and less drawn 
from nature than the above deserip- 
tion. All that is said here has a close 
relation to, and was probably suggested 
by, the words in the Lysis of Plato, p. 
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wep avtay, undémore duotous und avtovs 
elvat, GAN eumdhkrous te kal doTabut- 
Tous. 


9—10 atacidfer—yéuovow] ‘For 


their soul is in tumult, the one part of | 


it, through viciousness, grieves at ab- 
staining from certain things, but the 
other part is pleased (at this abstin- 
ence), and the one pulls this way, the 
other that way, as though tearing (the 
man) in pieces. If it is not possible 
to feel pain and pleasure at the same 
moment, at all events after a little 
while (the bad man) is pained that he 
felt pleasure, and he “could have 
wished that those pleasures had not 





happened to him;” for the wicked are 
full of repentance. This picture of 
the mental struggles of the bad does 
not recal either the phraseology or 
the of Book yn., where 
poxOnpta is contrasted with, and op- 
The 


metaphor otacid(er occurs repeatedly 


doctrines 
posed to, axpacta (cf. vit. vill. 1). 


in Plato’s Republic, cf. 1. p. 352 A: 
(7) Gducta) ev év\—évotca—mpa@rov bev 
addvaroy avToy mparTEW TONTEL TTACLd- 
Covra Kal ovx Smovoodyta avtdy EauT@, 
ereita exOpdy Kal EavT@ kal Tots dixators, 


Cf. £th, 1. xiii. 15. 
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good-will is like friendship, but yet it 
is not friendship, for goodwill is exer- 
cised both towards unknown persons, 
and when its own existence is unknown 
(to the object), which is not the case 
with friendship. But all this has been 
said already. It is not even the same 
as loving; for it exhibits neither viol- 
ence nor longing, which are the ac- 
companiments of loving.’ The Saxon 
word ‘ Good-will,’ and not the Latin 
‘Benevolence, which is too abstract 
and general, is the representative of 
Goodwill, says Aristotle, is 
engendered by the appearance of noble 
qualities, it is rapidly conceived, but 
is passive in its character, and is only 
the prelude of friendship. There being 
no correspondent adjective to the sub- 
stantive ‘Good-will,” we must express 
edvor by ‘ Well-disposed.” Just as in 
Hth, ou. the cognate faeulties to Pur- 
pose, and in Eth. vr. the cognate 
qualities to Wisdom are discussed, so 
Aristotle here introduces a discussion 
of the feelings which are cognate to 
Friendship. 

Kat mpdrepov Se] Vill. il. 3-4. 

didracw] ‘Intensity,’ ‘straining, 
‘violence.’ In the previous section 
diarerapevws means ‘strenuously. Cf. 
Ar. Polit. vu. xvii. 6: 
Tay maldwy Kal KAavOuots, ‘the violent 
passions and eryings of children.’ 


evvoln. 


Tas SiaTdoets 





2 4 & etvoia—ovpBatver| While 
loving implies acquaintance and fami- 
larity, good-will is conceived instan- 
taneously ; thus men conceive good- 
will towards particular competitors in 
the games from their appearance, and 
are inclined to wish them success. 

3 Good-will, says Aristotle, is the 
prelude of Friendship, just as the 
pleasure of the eye is the prelude of 
love. This however does not consti- 
tute love. The test of love is longing 
for a person inabsence. Cf. Ar. het. 
I. X1, 11: where the same test is given. 
In accordance with the unhappy no- 
tions of the Greeks, amévrais here put 
in the masculine gender. 

7 81a THs OYews| In Plato’s Cratylus, 
p- 420 A, it is suggested that ~Epws is 
derived from eicpety.—Epws br: eiopet 
Zéwlev kal obk oikela early 7 poh atrn 
7 exovTt, GAN emeloaxtos bia TaeY 
Oppdrov, dia TadTa Gard Tov eiapety eapos 
76 ye wadkady exadreiro. Cf.Shakspeare 
Merchant of Venice, Act m1. Se. ii. 


‘Tt is engendered in the eyes, 
By gazing fed, 


And Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Se. iii. 
‘T ll look to like, if looking liking move,’ 

ov Thy bia 7) xphomorv| ‘Goodwill’ 
is essentially disinterested in its cha- 
racter, 
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VI. 1 pidtkdy 8t—épodotla] ‘Un- 
animity also appears to be of the 
nature of friendship; therefore it is 
not the same as agreement of opinion.’ 
On irikdy, ef. Eth. vor. i. 43; VOL 
xiii. 6, 

oiov Tovs Tep) Tay ovpaylwy] Cf. Hth. 
Ts wish 
BovAeverat, oiov rep) Tod Kécpou. 


mept 5& Tay Gidlwy oddels 
Ari- 
stotle arrives at his definition of dudvo 
inductively, saying that we do not find 
the name applied to agreement of 
opinion in general, nor again to agree- 


ment of opinion about every particular 
subject, but we do find it used of states 
whose citizens are unanimous on the 
measures to be adopted for the common 
weal, Hence we get the idea that 
unanimity is ‘political friendship.’ Cf. 
Eth. vur. i. 4, where édudvoia is used 
as the opposite of ordots. 

2 7} Upxew Mirrandy, Ste Kat ards 
HOcrcv| * Or (if all agree) that Pittacus 
shall rule, (supposing this to be) during 
the period when he himself was willing 


to rule.” Pittacus, having held his © 
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elective monarchy for ten years, re- 
signed. Had the citizens after this 
period wished him to reign, his own 
will would have been wanting to make 
unaninity in the state. 

oi év tats Powlooas| Eteocles and 
Polynices. Cf. Eurip. Phenisse, vv. 
588, sqq. 

7) avtd Exdrepoy evvoeiv b5hToTE| 
The commentators illustrate this by 
the joke of the man who said ‘that he 
and his wife had always perfectly 
agreed—in wishing to govern the 
house.’ 

3 ém tay aitay bytes, as cimeiy| 
‘Being on the same moorings, as it 
were,’ as opposed to the ebbings and 
flowings of a Euripus. Cf. Demos- 
thenes, De Corona, p. 319, § 281, ovK 





em) Tis avrTis dpuet Tuts moAAots, sc. 
arykvpas. 

4 This is a picture of the discord 
produced by eyil passions, where every 
one grasping at the larger share in 
good things, and shirking his part in 
labours and services, watches (éfera (er) 
his neighbour to prevent him encroach- 
ing. Thus men force each other to 
do what is right, while unwilling to 
do it themselves. 


VII. Aristotle says, it is noticed 
as something extraordinary (as apd 
Adyov emi(nteita) that benefactors 
seem to loye those, to whom they 
have done a kindness, more than the 
benefited persons love them. The 
common explanation of the paradox 
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is, that benefactors look forward to | feelings of course cannot be recipro- 
obtaining a return for their kindness, | cated bythe benefited person. Again, 
they thus cherish the persons of those | the benefactor associates an idea of 
who are indebted to them. This sel- | the noble (7d kaddv) with the recipient 
fish theory views mankind on the dark | of his good deeds; the other associates 
side (ek movnpod Oewuévous), but is not | with him only an idea of the profit- 
altogether devoid of truth. A deeper | able, and this is a less loveable idea, 
(puvoixérepov) reason however may be | especially when viewed in the past, 
assigned for the phenomenon in ques- | and become a matter of memory. 
tion, namely, that as we can only be | Again, the active part taken by the 
said to exist when we are conscious of | benefactor has more affinity to the 
our vital powers (éopév éevepyela), so | active principle of loving. 

anything which gives or increases the Tots wey otv mAelotois| This ex- 
sense of those powers is dear to us. | planation is put by Thucydides (x. 40) 
The benefited person stands to the | into the mouth of Pericles: BeBad- 
benefactor in the relation of a work | tepos 6& 6 Spdacas tiv xdpw dore 
to the artist, he is an exponent of the | detAouévny 5? edvolas G SédwKe od Cey - 
benefactor’s self, and is thus regarded | 6 8 dyropelAwy GuBAdrepos, cidds oti 
with feelings of affection, as being | és xdpiv, GAN eis dpelAnua Thy aperhv 
associated by the benefactor with the | drodécar. 





sense of his own existence (arépyet 5}) "Enlyapuos| The words é« movnpod 
Td Epyov, Sidtt kat Td elvat). These | @ewuévovs seem to have been taken 
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out of some iambie or trochaic verse 
of the Sicilian poet, but the verse 
itself has not been preserved. 

4 TowovtTe 6y—unvver| ‘The case of 
benefactors seems then something of 
the same kind. For the object bene- 
fited is their “ work;” they love this 
therefore more than the work loves 
him who made it. The cause of this 
is that existence is desired and loved 
by all, but we exist by consciousness, 
that is to say by living and acting. 
Thus he whe has made the work in 
question exists consciously, and there- 
fore he loves the work, because he 
loves his existence. 
principle of nature ; for that which 
exists potentially, the work proves 
to exist actually.” On this mode 
of paraphrasing évépyeia, see Vol. 
I. Essay IV. <Any work of art, 
or creation of the mind, or moral 
achievement, is here said to shew us 
externally to ourselves. It causes us 
to exist évepysia, that is, not only én 
ourselves, but for ourselves. It thus 
becomes a union of the objective and 
the subjective. And the philosophical 
principle explains a whole class of ho- 
mogeneous facts, not only the feelings 


And this is a 





of benefactors towards the benefited, 
but of poets towards their poems, of 
parents, and especially mothers, to- 
wards their children; and of those 
who have made fortunes towards their 
property. These facts were brought 
together, without being analysed, by 
Plato, cf. Republic, p. 330 B-c, and 
Eth. rw. i. 20. 

évepyela dj—nws| Many commen- 
tators understand these words to 
mean, ‘Therefore by means of con- 
scious activity the maker is in a sense 
his work,’ in which they are supported 
by Eustratius and the Paraphrast. 
This would not materially alter the 
general drift of the passage. 

6 deta 8 eorl—pyijun| ‘Now of 
the present the living reality is sweet, 
of the future the hope, of the past the 
memory. In two clauses of this 
sentence subjective words are used 
(éAnts and urhun), but évépyea in the 
remaining clause hovers between the 
objective and the subjective. Cf. Ar. 
De Memoria, i. 4, where ato@nots is 
used in an analogous sentence: Tod 
piv mapdytos (eorlv) ataOnots, Tov de 
médAovtos eAmls, Tod BE ‘yevouevor 
BTN. 
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wats EDI lA ee n~ .Y / 
xal bow ay Pertiov 7, paAAOY Oia TO xArGY, xal dirov 
a NS ~ , ~ e 
Evexa’ TO 0 avToU mapinoww. ToIg Adyorg OF ToUTOIG TH. 
VIII. In this interesting chapter, | self promotes at the same time the good 
Aristotle discusses the difficulty as to | of others, and is worthy of all praise. 
‘whether one ought to love oneself es- | Such self-love as this may lead a man 
pecially, orsome one else. Ontheone | even to die for his friends or for his 
hand, ‘ self-loving’’is usedasatermof | country. A man, grasping at the 
reproach; on the other hand, one’s | noble, may give up honour, power, 


feelings towards oneself are made the | life itself; and thus the greatest self- 
standard for one’s feelings towards | sacrifice will be identical with the 


friends. These two points of view re- | greatest self-love. These considera- 
quire reconciliation, which may be ef- | tions show in what sense one ought, 
fected by a distinction of terms. For | and in what sense one ought not, to 
the word ‘self’ has two senses—the | ‘love oneself.’ 

lower and the higher self, the one con- I as & aicxp@|] ‘As a term of 
sisting in appetites and passions, the | reproach,’ 

other in the, intellect and the higher ovbey ad? éavrod mpdtre| ‘ He does 


moral faculties. He that gratifies his | nothing apart from himself.’ ‘ Nihil 

lower self at the expense of others is | a suis rationibus alienum,’ 

‘ self-loving’ in the bad sense of the 2 Tots Adyous 5E—ovK GASyws| ‘With 

term. He that ministers to his higher | these theories men’s actions, not un- 
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reasonably, are at variance.’ To the 
list of the meanings of the word épyov 
given in the note on Hh. 1. vil. 11, 
we must add the above use of Ta épya 
to mean ‘actions’ as opposed to theory. 
Of Hth.tx. 1. 3: 


Tos TABEot Kat Tals mMpdteot Adyo Ardy 


of yap mept Tay ev 





ciot MioT0) THY Epywy. xX. Vill. 12: 7d 


” GANGES ev TOIs MpaKTots eK TOY Epywv 
Aristotle says 
that men do not ‘act’ as if they con- 
sidered self-love to be wholly bad, and 
he proves this by quoting popular pro- 
yerbs, which support the contrary view. 


Kal Tov Blov kplvera. 
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6 domep 5 Kal méAts— &vOpwrros | 
‘But as the predominant part (in a 
state) seems before all things to de 
the state, and as the predominant 
part in every other system seems to 
be that system, so (the predominant 
part in man seems, aboye all things, 
to be) man. Cf. Eth. x. vii. 9: ddteve 
® by nai elvat Exaoros TovTo, elrep Td 
kpiov kal %wewov, On the uses of the 
word kvpios cf. note on Eth. 1. ii. 4. 
in the above passage 7d Kupitatov 


means the ‘most absolute,’ the ‘ruling’ 
Cf. Ar. Politics, m1. vil. 2: 
moAiteupa 8 é€o7) Td Kipioy TOY TéAEwY, 


part. 


avayKn & elvar kipiov 2) Eva 7) dAlyous 7) 
TOUS TOAAODS, 

7 elrep 7 perth Towttdy eortw| 
‘If virtue is one of the greatest of 
goods.’ 

8-10 The sentiments expressed in 
these sections may be compared with 
the eleyated description of the self- 
sacrifice of the braye man, in Zth, mt, 
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ix. 4-5. But we may particularly 
note here the delicacy of thought 
which suggests that the good man 
may on occasion give up to his friend 
the doing of noble acts, and thus 
acquire to himself a still greater 
nobility. A comparison is sometimes 
instituted between the g:Aavtia of Ari- 
stotle and the ‘self-love’ of Bishop 
Butler. But the ‘self-love’ described 
by Butler is a creeping quality, it 
deals with means rather than with 
ends, and considers the ‘interest’ of 
man in this world or the next. Ari- 
stotle’s giAavtia is simply a devotion 
to what is great and noble. 


IX. Does the happy man, who is 
all-sufficient in himself, need friends, 
or not? To prove the affirmative of 
this question, Aristotle uses the fol- 
lowing arguments, 


1 A priori, we might assume that, 
as happiness is the sum of all human 
goods, the possession of friends, one 
of the greatest of external goods, 
would necessarily be included (§ 2). 

2 Friends will be required by the 
happy man, not so much as the givers, 
but rather as the recipients, of kind- 
ness (§ 2). 

3 We might assume also that the 
happy man should neither be con- 
demned to be a solitary, nor to live 
with strangers and chance people (§ 3). 

4 Those who take the negative side 
in the question have an unworthy 
conception of friends, as persons af- 
fording profit or pleasure. The happy 
man is almost independent of such 
($ 4), but yet he may want friends in 
a higher sense. Happiness consists 
in the play of life (é€vépyeim), and he 
that sees before his eyes the virtuous 


Vie 1X.) 
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acts of a friend has a delightful sense 
of the play of life, seemg harmonious 
action and identifying it with himself 
(emvenne’s Kal oikelas, § 5). 

5 Again, the sympathy and excite- 
ment of friends enables a man to 
prolong that vivid action and glow of 
the mind which is the essence of 
happiness (§§ 5-6). 

6 It also confirms him in the prac- 
tice of virtue ($$ 6-7). 

7 Finally, a deeper reason may be 
assigned for the necessity of friends 
to the happy man; it depends on our 
love of life. That sympathetic con- 
sciousness (cvvaicOdvec@a) which we 
have of a friend’s existence, by means 
of intercourse with him, is, only, in a 
secondary degree (mapamAfho.yv), the 
same as the sense of our own existence. 





I avtdpKeow]| The quality adrdpkea | 
; ‘ : Ss es | 
is claimed for happiness, Z¢/, 1. vil. 6, | 


where Aristotle guards himself against 
the supposition that it implies a lonely 
life. 


eivat Soe. 


To yap TéAcLoV aryabby arapices 
7) & aitapkes A€youev 
oUK adT@ pdve TO C@vTt Bloy wovwrny, 
GAAG Kal yovetot Kal TEKvors Kal yuvatkr 
kal dAws Tots pidos kal modlraus, 
ered) pioer moAiTiKds kvOpwros. 

bray 6 daiuwy] from the Orestes of 
Euripides, 665, sqq. : 

Tovs pidous 

ey Tots KakOots Xpi) TOLs PiAoioLy wpEretv 
bray 8 6 Saluwy eb 515g, Th Se? pirav; 
dpkel yap avrbs 6 Beds apedciy OéAav. 

2 amovewoytas| ‘Us who allot,’ ef. 
Eth. 1. vii. 8, where happiness is said 
The 
form of expression here used is similar 
to thatin th. 1. x.2:*H rotrd ye mavte- 
AG@s &rorrov, UAAws TE Kal TOis A€youvol 
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4 emeodxtov n5ov7s| ‘Adyentitious 
pleasure,’ ‘pleasure introduced from 
without,’ ef. Eth. 1. viii, 12: ovdev 5) 
Tposdeirar TIS Hoovns 6 Bios ad’Tay 
dhomep mepidmtov Tiwds, GAN exer THY 
noovnvy ev éauvtg@. Cf. Hth. x. vii. 3. 
The word érefcaxtos occurs in Plato's 
Cratylus, p. 420 B, quoted above in 
the note on rx. v. 3. 

5 éy apxi—paov] ‘For we said at 
the outset (Hth. 1. vil. 14) that happi- 
ness is a certain function of the con- 
sciousness, and it is plain that this 
arises in us, and does not exist in us 
like a possession. But if being happy 
consists in the play of life, and the 
actions of the good man are good and 
essentially pleasurable, as we said 
before (£th. 1. vill. 13), and also the 
sense of a thing being identified with 
oneself is one of the sources of plea- 
sure, but we are able to contemplate 
our neighbours better than ourselves, 
and their actions better than our own, 
then the actions of good men being 
their friends are pleasurable to the 
good ; for (such actions) contain both 





6 paxcdpros 07) 


the two elements that are essentially 
pleasurable. The supremely happy 
man then will require friends of this 
character, if he wishes to contemplate 
actions which are good and also identi- 
fied with himself: and such are the 
actions of the good man being his friend. 


- Again, men think that the happy man 


ought to live pleasurably, whereas 
life is painful to the solitary man, for 
by oneself it is difficult to maintain 
long a vivid state of the mind, but 
with others and in relation to others 
this is easier,’ 

The first part of this sentence con- 
tains a complex protasis, to which 
the apodosis is ai tay orovdalwy 5%), 
K.T.A. 

tov 8 ayabov 7 évepyeia| In the 
passage referred to (Eth. 1. vill. 13) 
the words are ai kar aperiy mpdées, 
which may justify the above trans- 
lation. 

uupw yap €xovor| Some of the com- 
mentators take @udw as though it 
were the nominative case to €xovor, 
and meant ‘both the good man and 
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his friend.’ Butit would be irrelevant 
to speak of the feelings of the friend. 
The question is, what advantage does 
the happy man get out of having 
friends? &udw here evidently applies 
to Ta TH ioe dea, as is further 
proved by the words émeikets kat 
oixelas in the next sentence; it refers 
to what has gone before, tot 8 ayaod 
—oiketoy Tay ndéwr. 

6—7 6 yap crovdaios—gnow]| The 
good man, feeling the same sort of 
pleasure in the moral acts reciprocated 
between himself and his friend which 
the musical man feels in good musie, 
will prolong and enjoy that recipro- 
cation, and as Theognis says ‘ will 
learn what is good by associating with 
the good.” The advantage here attri- 
buted to friendship is that, by adding 
the element of pleasure to the best 
functions of our nature, it assists and 
developes them. Cf. Hth. x. vy. 2: 
cuvavier yap Thy evépyeay 7 olkela 
jdovh—buolws SE ad of Pidduovoo Kai 
piroicodduo Kal Tov BAAwY EekagToL 





emi5.ddacw els Td oiketov Epo Xalpovres 
avT@. 

kabdrep 6 wovorkds] On the ‘ moral 
sense’ in its analogy to the ‘ musical 
ear,’ ef. Eth. x. iil. 10. 

7 Td 5& Giv—voeiv] ‘ People define 
“living” in the case of animals by the 
power of sensation, in the case of men 
by the power of sensation or thought. 
But the word ‘‘ power” has its whole 
meaning in reference to the exercise 
of that power, and the distinctive part 
of the conception liesin the ‘‘ exercise.” 
Thus the act of living appears distine- 
tively to be an act of perceiving or 
thinking.’ The train of reasoning in 
this latter part of the chapter is, that 
life consists in consciousness ; life is 
good and sweet; consciousness is 
intensified, and life therefore is made 
better and sweeter, by intercourse with 
friends. 

rois (gois| On the ascending scale 
of life from the plant to the man, ef. De 
Anima, . iii. 1-9, Eth. 1. vii. 12, and 
Vol. I. Essay V. 
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h S& Sbvapis cis Thy evepyeray ava- 
yerot] Cf. Metaphysics, vit. 1x. §: 
avepdy O71 TH Suvdpe OvTa Eis evepyerav 
avoryopeva ebpioKkeTat. 

didmrep Coke TAG 75v eivar| ‘Where- 
fore it appears to be sweet to all,’ ze. 
of course ordinary individuals love life, 
in which there is a certain physical 
sweetness, cf. Ar, Politics, m1. vi. 5: 
Ajjdov 8 &s kaptepotot TOAAHY KaKomd- 
Ocray of MoAAO) Tay avOpamwy YAixopevot 
Tov Civ, ws evovons Twos evnmeplas ev 
This 
Greek view of the sweetness of life 
contrasts with the philosophy of the 
Hindoos, which represents life as a 
burden, and individuality as a curse. 

8 Ov dei 5E—Gavepmrepoy| ‘ But one 
must not take (as an instance) a vicious 
and corrupt life, nor one in pain; for 
such a life is unharmonised, like its 
characteristics. In the following dis- 
course the nature of pain will be made 
more clear.’ 

adpiatos| ‘Unlimited;’ ‘without 
law, balance, order, harmony.’ On 
the use made by Aristotle of this 
Pythagorean formula, see Eth. 01. vi. 
14, and Vol. I, Essay IV. p. 202-3. 


avtT@ Kal yAuKUTHTOS vous. 





’Ev Tots éxouévois| We have here an 
unfulfilled promise, like that in Hh, 
I. vii. 7: for in ‘the following book’ 
there is nothing on the ‘unlimited’ or 
‘unharmonised’ nature of pain. The 
sentence may possibly be an interpo- 
lation. 

g Ei ® abrd 7d Cav aryabdy| This is 
the beginning of a complex protasis, 
which goes on prolonging itself, 6 & 
épav—ro F bri aicbavducha, &e., till 
at last it finds its apodosis in § 10: 
kabamep oby TO avtoy eiva: aipetdov eoTW 
ExdoT@, oTw kat TO Thy idov, 2) Tapa- 
TAnolws. 

kal ém) TOy HAAwY—voeiv| ‘And with 
respect to all the other functions, in 
like manner there is something which 
perceives that we are exercising them, 
so then we can perceive that we per- 
ceive, and think that we think. But 
this (perceiving) that we perceive or 
think, is perceiving that we exist; 
for existing, as we said (§ 7), consists 
in perceiving or thinking.’ évepyotuev 
is here used in a purely objective 
sense; the évépyei is here distin- 
guished from the consciousness which 
necessarily accompanies it, and with 
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pre wodveervoc pir’ a&ecvoc, 


| not mean, as with cattle, simply herd- 


which it is frequently identified. See 
Vol. I. Essay 1V. The absolute unity | ing in the same spot.’ This view of 


of existence with thought here laid | the importance of ‘intercourse,’ and 


down anticipates the ‘cogito ergosum’ | of the advantages to be derived from 
of Descartes. | it, is repeated and summarized in ch. 
10 Suvag0dver@ai-veuecOar] ‘There- | xii., and forms the conclusion of the 


fore we ought to have a sympathetic | treatise. 
consciousness of the existence of our 


friend, and this can arise by means | X. The question of the plurality of 
of living together with him, and shar- | friends is brought under analysis in 
ing words and thought with him, which | this chapter. The number of one’s 
is the true meaning of “living to- | friends for use or for pleasure is shown 





gether” in the case of men; it does | to be limited by convenience. The 
VOL. Il. RR 
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number of one’s friends, properly so 
called, is shown to be limited by one’s 
incapacity to feel the highest kind of 
affection (omepBoAn Ts piAias) formany 
individuals, and by the practical diffi- 
culties which would attend a close 
intercourse (cv¢jv) with many persons 
at onee, who would also have to asso- 
ciate harmoniously with each other. 
On the whole the question is answered 
in the negative. 


I euper@s eipjoa| ‘Neatly ex- 
pressed.’ 
unre modvtevos| From Hesiod, 


Works and Days, 713. 
pnde mordvieivoy und wkewvov KadréeoOau. 

The line is untranslateable into 
English, as we have no word (like the 
German Gastfreund) to express both 
‘host,’ and ‘guest,’ as Eévos does. 

2 This section may be said to re- 
tract, upon further consideration, what 
was admitted, Eth. vit. vi. 3: Ava 7d 
xphoov Se Kal rd Ov ToAAoLs apeokely 
evdéxeTaL* moAAol yap of ToL1odToL, Kal 
ev OAlyw xpdv@ at banpectat. 








ixav@s| This reading, adopted by 
Bekker from a majority of MSS., is 
surprising ; ixay@s weplepyo. would not 
be a natural phrase, whereas the con- 
text really requires of wAclous 5) Tv 
mpos Toy oiketoy Biov ikavav. 

3 ovre yap—mndrs eorly| ‘For a 
state could not consist of ten men, 
nor again if consisting of a hundred 
thousand does it still continue to be 
a state.’ This extremely limited idea 
of the size of a state is based on the 
Greek notion that each citizen must 
personally take part in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. On this hypothesis, 
a state consisting of a hundred thou- 
sand citizens might easily appear un- 
wieldy. Aristotle in the Politics, vir. 
iv. 9, represents the state as an organ- 
ism of limited size. éort rt kal wéAcot 
meyebous métpov, Gomep Kal Tav %AAwY 
ndvTwy, Sov, puTav, dpydvev* Kal yap 
TovTay exactoy ore Alay puiKpdy ove 
kara meyebos brepBadAoy eke Thy abrov 
Svyapw, K.T.A, 
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didtep ovd epav mreidvwy| This is 
almost a verbatim repetition of Eth. 
vil. vi. 2, which passage contains the 
germ of the present chapter. 
‘And this 
seems to be practically the case ; for 
we do not find that people have many 
friends (together) on the footing of 
companionship. And the classical 
friendships of story are recorded to 
have been between pairs. But they 
who have many friends, and who asso- 
ciate familiarly with all, seem to be 
friends to none, except in a civil way, 
and men call them “over-complaisant.” 
In a civil way indeed it is possible to 
be a friend to many without being 
over-complaisant, but being really 
kind; but on a moral and personal 
footing this is not possible in relation 
to many; one must be content to find 
even a few worthy of this.’ 

ém tav mpayudrwy| Opposed to 
tos Adyots implied in 7d AExOEev 
above. Cf. the use of 7a &pya, Eth. 
IX. Vill. 2. 

éroipixhy| Cf. Eth. vit. xii. 1-6, 
and ym. v. 3- 


6 ott &—rouvTovs | 


‘ Companionship,’ 





which Aristotle compares to the feel- 
ing between brothers, is much more 
akin to the perfect and ideal friend- 
ship than it is to either of the lower 
forms of friendship (for gain or for 
pleasure). It is essentially based on 
personal considerations (8? airous), 
though not necessarily on moral con- 
siderations (6 apernyv). 

ai & suvovueva| Fritzsche quotes 
Plutarch De Am. Mult. 2: rov warpby 
kal madady aidva pdptupa &ua Tov 
Adyou Kal c¥uBovrdov AdBwwev, ev @ 
Kata Cevyos piAtas A€yovrat Onweds Kat 
Tleipi@ovs, “AxiAAevs Kal Tdrpoxados, 
kal TlvAddns, 
Adpov, Erauwaéydas kal MeAoridas. 


°Opeorns Piytias Kal 

of 5€ moAvpiAoc— ovdder) Soxotow 
elvat plro.|] Cf. Ludemian Ethics, vu. 
xii. 17: 7d Cyreiv july Kat evxeoPat 
mMoAAOVS plAdous, Gua SE A€yew ws ovdels 
gplros @ Toddod pldAoi, tiupw A€yeTat 
6p0@s, which sentence reconciles the 
above passage with Eth. vim. i. 5. In 
an external way (mwoAiTiK@s) a man 
should haye many friends, personally 
(6? abrovs) a few. 

apérxous | Cf, th. 1. vil. 13, TV. Vi. 9. 
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5? abrovs] Cf. Hth. rx. i. 7, and 
note. 
To.ovTous| 7. €. 


capable of being 
made personal friends. 


XI. The question whether friends 
are most needed in adversity or pros- 
perity is here answered by saying, 
that in adversity friendship is more 
necessary, and in prosperity more 
glorious. Some remarks are added 
on the exact operation of friendship 
in alleviating sorrow, and some practi- 
cal rules are deduced. 





Drier « \ 
OLomED Ob prev 


2 homep Bdpovs peTadrauBdvovow | 
‘Whether they take part of the burden, 
as it were.’ This is the ordinary me- 
taphor. Cf. Xenophon, Memor. um. 
vil. I. (Swxpdrns) ’Aplorapxdy more 
bpay oxv0pwras ExovTa* Eoikas, py, @ 
*Apiorapxe, Bapéws pepe ti* xph 5€ 
Tov Bapovs peradiddvar rots piras. 
tows yap ty Tl oe Kal jets Kovdloamer, 
Aristotle hints at, without fully giving, 
a more psychological account of the 
operation of friendship in adversity. 

3 mix h Tis | Cf. Eth, ut. i. 6, tv. ix. 8. 
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4 Kay ph breprelyn TH GAUTIg— 
@pnvntixds| ‘ And (such a one), unless 
he be excessively impassive, cannot 
endure the pain which is brought 


Aristotle was thinking of the Ajax of 
Sophocles, vv. 319, 320: 

mpos yap Kaxod Te Kal Bapuixou ydous 
Toiovad del mor avdpds eEnyerr Exe. 


upon them; and altogether he does 
not like sympathetic wailers, not being 
The words 
xky wh «.7T.A. have troubled the com- 
mentators. 


given to wailing himself. 


The Paraphrast explains 
them as if meaning :—‘ And unless 
(the sympathetic presence of friends) 
be exceedingly painless to them.’ But 
evidently the clause is brought in 
in reference to of avdpades. 
natures’ 


‘ Manly 
are not at all unlikely to be 
somewhat blunt and eallous, and de- 
ficient in sensibility for the feelings of 


others. One might almost faney that 





5 GAs ey durrvxav] These words 
are not to be found in any extant play 
or fragment. The nearest approach 
to them is in Sophocles, Gd. Tyr. 
1061: GAls voroim eye. 

6 pldov yap—Hdiov} ‘For it behoyes 
a friend to benefit (his friends), and 
especially those who are in need, and 
to (benefit) them when they have not 
asked. 
for both parties.’ 


For this is nobler and sweeter 
With kal 7d, €b 
moteiv is to be repeated. Some editions, 
against the MSS., read kat rods, 
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/ 
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12 “Ap ovy, Womep Tolg Epos TO body ayamnToTaTdY 
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/ / ~ ld / \ 
AOITAS, WS KATA TAVTYHY PAaAITTA TOU Epwrog ByTOG xual 
or \ ~ /. 7 f > \ 
yivowevov, oUTw xab Toig d/Aois AiveTWTATOY eOTL TO 
Yo x / \ c owt \ € x c A ” 

TuChy; xowwvia yap y Piaia, xal we meg EauToy EXEL, 

is \ \ \ I, \ eG >»? € 4 td 
ouTwW xa mpog Tov Didov. wept avTov O xy alobyoig OT: 

CLO ee, / 

40 Evepyea yive- 

> ~ 5) = ne a > > , 16 , / 

THb QUTOIS EY TH ousny, wor eixotws rovTov édicvras. 


” c f IN A \ 4, N 7 
ETT HIDETYH® HAL Wepl Tov Pidroy G7. 


NG? , 23: \ « f. \ > a‘ Ca , « ~ 
2xabO TL TOT EoTly ExuOTOIG TO Elva 7 od Yap aipotvTas 
\ in ° , \ ~ /, 7, / 
To Civ, ev ToUTwM peta THY OirAwy Povaovras dicyenv* 
Nee c iN of e QA 7 wy, DA 
OLOTEp Ol [LEY TuLTivoUTlY, Ob OF TUyxUPEvVOUTIY, HADAOL OF 
U x ~ \ ~ 
cuyyupvacovTar xal ouyxuvyyoiow 7 cupdiaccododory, 
a ° ls , a / Ie ’ 
exaoror ev TOUTED LAE ON sag ot 5? pamoze ay o- 
moot Thy ev TH Pim: cuday yao Povrcuevor peta Téyv 
J ~ ~ \ 7 ~ Cf Yj 
dirwy, TAUTA TolovT! XA TOUTWY xolYHVOUTIY oic oloYTaL 
~ y om e N ~ 1 / (pe 
3ouCyy. yiveror obv 7 pty Tay datdawy diria poybypa 
mo \ , , , ” \ yay 
xowwvours yap Pavawy afePasor ovtec, xa poyFypol O: 





Cardwell follow some of the MSS in 
reading avtijs, 7. e. 


ddéav 8 —oupBalver] ‘Butone should 


beware perhaps of getting the reputa- THs aicOnoews. 


tion of churlishness in rejecting (bene- 
fits); for this sometimes happens.’ 
andia answers to the ‘ insuavis, acer- 
bus’ of Horace, Sat. 1 iii. 85. 


XII. In conclusion, the best thing 
in friendship is—interecourse. This 
gives vividness to the pursuits of 
life; and when good men have inter- 
course with each other, they mutually 
strengthen and increase the good that 
is in them. 

178 éevépyea ylverat adtots ev TG 
ouGjv| ‘But it is by living together 
that they attain the fulness of life.’ 
The word eévépyeim here has evident 
reference to 4 ato@nois Ott €orw in 
the preceding sentence. Zell and 





But 4 évépyei stands naturally alone 
(cf. Eth. rx. ix. 6), meaning ‘ the vivid 
sense of life.’ And a similar collo- 
cation occurs Eth, vu. iii. 5: yiverat 
yap abrots Td Kare pirlay oftws. 

3 Kowwvovor yap—arAhAas| ‘ For, 
being of an unstable nature, they 
have fellowship in evil, and become 
bad by assimilation to each other,’ 
Cf. Eth. 1x. 1. 7: Tots gidocoplas 
The word 4aBéBaror 
here is not connected with the use of 
BeBoaoy in Eth. vir. viii. 5: Of de 
Hox@npol 7b wey BeBaoy ovK %xovaw. 
Aristotleis not talking here of the in- 
stability of the friendship between bad 
men, but of its evil results mutually. 
Throughout the treatise on Friendship 


Kowwvnocacww. 


X10 
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, € , > , e Ov ~ ’ ~ > , 
YIVOVTAL O[LOLOUILEVOL HAAAOLS* 7 02 Ty ewieime@y emieix7/6, 
, ~ c / ~ N \ , 
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ylverbos evepyodvtes xai dsopfotvtTeg HAAYAOUG’ amroLaT- 
\ ,’ 4A 7 bg aes 09 
TOYTAL YAO TAD AAATAWY OG ALETxXOYTAL, Oey 


écO\Gy pev yap tm’ éoOda. 


A AY Ny , 522% ~ > 7 c Ud ~ RK 
;repl pee ouv DiAlag ert TocouToy elo7obw* ETMOpevoy O ays 


ely dierSelv mepl ydovijc. 





he speaks of the weakness of vice (cf. 
note on Ix. iy. 9), and here he says 
that bad men, from the weakness and 
instability of their natures, imbibe 
evil example. 

‘ For 
they take the stamp of one another in 
those things which they like.” Cf. 
Aristophanes, Rane, y. 1040. 


arouartovTa: — apéckovra | 


bOev H uN phy arouatauevn moAAGS 
apeTas erolnoev. 


éc0Aa@v wey yap] On this passage of 


Theognis, which is referred to above, 
Eth. 1x. ix. 7, see Vol. I. Essay II. 
p- 61. It is after Aristotle’s manner 
to end a treatise with a line of poetry ; 
ef. Metaphysics, x1. x. 14, where the 
book ends with the verse 


OvK aGyabby moAvKoipayin: cis Kolpavos 
éoTw, 


Accordingly the unnecessary para- 
graph rep) pév obv didlas 7, A. 18 pro- 
bably the interpolation of an editor. 


PLAN. OF BOOK Tx 


HIS Book, beginning with a treatise on Pleasure, (which subject is 

introduced (1) because of its connection with Morals; (2) because 
of the controversies about it), and rising from the critical examination 
of extreme views to Aristotle’s own theory of Pleasure, namely, that 
it is the sense of the Vital Functions, or in other words, of the 
harmonious action of some one faculty ; proceeds, almost without 
transition, to declare that Happiness in the truest sense of the term 
must consist in the action of the highest faculty, and that, this 
highest faculty being Intellect, Philosophy must, beyond all com- 
parison with anything else, whether idle amusement or even the 
exercise of the moral virtues, constitute Happiness, or that practical 
Chief Good which is the end of Man, and me province of the 
ethical branch of Politics. 

Thus far this branch of Science, having obtained a definite con- 
ception, might be thought to be complete. But it still remains to 
ask whether something cannot be added towards its practical realiza- 
tion, and, as habits of life are clearly necessary for the attainment of 
human excellence, on which the Chief Good depends, it follows that 
we shall require such domestic institutions as may be favourable to 
the cultivation of human excellence. These institutions, whether of 
public or private ordinance, can only be rightly conceived after a 
scientific study of the principles of Legislation, 7.e. of Politics in 
its highest form. ‘To this then Aristotle proposes to address himself, 
considering it to be a branch of science which has hitherto been 
neglected. He roughly sketches out the plan of his work on 
Politics, with a transition to which the ethical treatise concludes. 

This tenth book then shows us the Ethics as a rounded whole. 
It is written in close connection with Book I. (cf. X. vi. 1.), and it 
sums up referentially the contents of Books I., I., III., IV., VIII, 
IX. But while the Hthics are thus rounded off in their beginning 
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and end, and as to part of their contents, it is clear on the other 
hand that they contain a lacuna which has been artificially filled up. 
Book IV., as we have already seen, ends in an abrupt and almost 
fragmentary manner. And then follow three Books which, we may 
say decisively, have no literary connection with the other parts of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, while they stand in close relation to the 
whole of the Hudemian Ethics, of which in almost all MSS. they 
form a part. Those persons who believe the whole of the Hude- 
mian Ethics to be as entirely the writing of Aristotle as Book X. of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, as the Politics, or as Book I. of the Meta- 
physics, must at all events admit that there is some reason to say 
that the Nicomacho-Eudemian Books (£th. V. VI. VII.) were 
written separately from, and in all probability later than, the rest of 
~ the Nicomachean Ethics. Those who consider that the Eudemian 
treatise, as a whole, gives us the thoughts of Aristotle conveyed in 
the words of Eudemus, will probably conclude that the same 
account is to be given of the disputed books. 
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I, The treatise on Pleasure opens | that the commentators should haye 
analogously to that on the Voluntary | thought a natural reading, supported 
(Eth. mt. i. 1), and that on Friendship | by ai uev tis ppovnoews apxal (below, 
(vim. 1. 1, 6), justifyingtheintroduction | viii. 3). Because povnois is regarded 
of the subject, (1) as connected with | by Aristotle as a syllogism, or set of 
Ethies, (2) as having been madematter | syllogisms, having dpxef or major 
of controversy. premisses,—it does not follow that 

I pddvora yap—7nuay | ‘For it seems | the phrase 7 Tov #0ovs apxh is ad- 
to be most intimately connected with | missible. 
the human race.’ Omni sed non soli, 2 of pev yap—pécoy] ‘For some 
see below v. 8. call pleasure the chief good, others on 

8. madevovor «.7.A.] This is all | the contrary call it exceedingly evil, 
taken from Plato’s Laws, 1. p. 653. 
See note on Hh, m1. iii. 2, where the | it to be so, but others thinking it for 


(of these latter) some perhaps believing 


passage is quoted. the interests of morality to declare 
mpos Thy tov HOovs apetiv] Some | pleasure to be an eyil, even if it be 
MSS. read épxhv, which it is strange 





not so, because most men incline to- 
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wards it, and are enslaved to plea- 
sures, and so one ought to lead men 
in the opposite direction, for thus 
they will arrive at the mean.’ 

In all probability Aristotle here 
alludes immediately to two sections of 
the Platonists, (1) the party repre- 
sented by Eudoxus, whose arguments 
are quoted ; (2) that headed by Speu- 
sippus, whose anti-hedonistic argu- 
ments were contained in two books 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, under 
the titles Mept 750v7%s a’: “Aplotimros 
a’., and which are now passed under 
review. - Under the class of those 
who ‘call pleasure the chief good,’ 
Aristotle less directly refers to Ari- 
stippus, who, though he belonged to 
a bygone era, still lived in the pages 
of Plato’s Philebus, and in the book 
of Speusippus bearing his name. 

eAGeiv yap—peoov] Cf. Lth. 1. ix. 
5, where it is said that by going 
counter to one’s natural bias one may 
attain the mean. Aristotle does not 
approve of this being done by means 
of a sacrifice of truth. 

3 wn more—Aéyerat| ‘ But perhaps 
this is not rightly said.’ Cf. Plato, 
Meno, p. 89 c: GAG ph TovTO ov 
KaA@S wmorAoyhnoapev. This use of 

8 





HAmote became very common in the 
later Greek. 

6 yap ~éywv—mordGv| ‘ For he who 
blames pleasure (unreservedly), and 
yet is seen occasionally desiring it, is 
thought to incline towards it as being 
altogether good ; for ordinary persons 
cannot discriminate.’ 
as towdtos does frequently in Ari- 
stotle, takes its sense from the con- 
text. Cf. Eth. vit. vi. 6, x. ii. 4, &e. 
From what is above stated we learn 
that, the decline of philosophy having 
commenced, some of the Platonists 
enunciated theories which were meant 


To.avTny here, 


to be practically useful, rather than 
true. Thus they overstated what they 
believed to be the truth about plea- 
sure, in order to counteract men’s 
universal tendency towards it. Ari- 
stotle ‘doubts whether this is good 
policy.’ Their whole theory is likely 
to be upset by their occasionally 
indulging in the higher kinds of 
pleasure. 

rovs ~vévtas} ‘Those who com- 
prehend them,’ ze. appreciating the 
truth of the theories, as shown by 
their agreement with men’s actions. 
Cf. Hth. vr. x. 1, note. 
ef. IX, Vill.-2. 
2 


On Tots epyois 


- 
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II. This chapter contains the grounds 
on which Eudoxus ‘ used to think that 
pleasure is the chief good’; and an 
examination of three objections, which 
had been started to those reasonings. 
The arguments of Eudoxus are, (1) 
that all things seek pleasure, (2) that 
pain is essentially (xa abro) an object 
of aversion, and therefore pleasure, its 
contrary, must be essentially an object 
of desire, (3) that pleasure is always 
desired as an end-in-itself, and not as 
a means to anything, (4) that pleasure, 
when added to any other good, makes 
it more desirable. The objections to 
these arguments are, (1) the opinion 
of Plato (which serves as an objection 
to argument 4th), that the chief good 
must be incapable of being added to 
any other good, and so made better. 





This objection Aristotle allows as 
valid. (2) An objection to the 1st 
argument, probably suggested by 
Plato’s Philcbus, p. 67, and repeated 
by Speusippus,—that the testimony 
of irrational creatures is of no value, 
This objection is disallowed. (3) The 
counter-argument of Speusippus to the 
2nd argument of Eudoxus,—that not 
pleasure, but the neutral state, is the 
true contrary topain. This is refuted. 

1 7d aiperdy emeés| We have here 
a quotation of the very words of Eu- 
doxus. In § 4, Aristotle generally 
approves of the present argument. 





His whole conclusion is to be found 
Eth, x. iii. 13 :—that Endoxus was ! 


more right than his opponents, but 
wrong in not discriminating between 
the different kinds of pleasure, and in 
going so far as to say that pleasure is 
the chief good. The term 7d aiperdy, 
in opposition to 7d peverdy, seems to 
have played a great part in the rea- 
sonings of Eudoxus. It is admitted 
by Plato, Philebus, p. 20, as a neces- 
sary attribute of the chief good, and 
so also by Aristotle, Eth. 1. vil. 8; x. 
ii. 4. Here it is implied in the word 
eplerat. It appears simply to mean 
‘that which is a reasonable object of 
desire, cf. Eth. vim. viii. 2: 7 pidla 
KaP abthy aiperh, and x. lil. 13, 750% 
ov maoa aiper?. As implying will 
and choice, it is applicable in a rela- 
tive, as well as an absolute sense, to 
means as well as to ends. Book m. 
of the Topics contains hints on the 
method of dealing with this term, and 
throws light on its use, which fluc- 
tuates between a reference to the good, 
the useful, and the pleasant (ef. Top. 
Il. iil. 7). 

ematevovto & of Ady] This is a 
pleasing allusion to the personal 
character of Eudoxus of Cnidus, who 
lived about 366 u.c., and who enjoyed 
great fame as an astronomer. He 
appears to have introduced the sphere 
from Egypt into Greece. The poem 
of Aratus is a versification of his 
bovdmeva. Certain stories in Diogenes 
would leave the impression that, being 
Plato’s pupil, he quarreled with his 
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master. Aristotle (or, as Diogenes 
says, ‘Nicomachus’) is the 
authority for his ethical opinions. 


3 wav yop—xwpls] ‘For that “every 
good is better in combination with 
another good than alone.” This is 


only 


2 0 pi) OC Erepoy| The end is better 
than the means, but this does not 
prove anything as to the comparative 
superiority of pleasure to the rest of 
the whole class of ends. Thus the 
argument of Eudoxus overshot the 
mark. A similar argument of his is 
mentioned with careless approbation, 
Eth, 1. xii, §: Aone? kad@s cvvnyopica, 
says Aristotle, ‘ Eudoxus is thought 
to have pleaded well’ in fayour of 
pleasure being the chief good, because 
it is never praised. This argument 
would only prove that it belongs to 
the class of Ta& Thuta. 

mpoorOcnevny| It is suggested as a 
commonplace of reasoning, Zopics, 
m1. u. z, that you may say ‘Justice 
and courage are better with pleasure 
than without,’ 





indeed the very argument by which 
Plato proves pleasure zot to be the 
highest good. For the pleasant life 
is more desirable with wisdom than 
without.’ Cf. Philcbus, pp. 21-22: 
where however the proposition ovdévos 
mpoorebévtos—ylvec0a is not to be 
found. Plato only argued that, as the 
highest conception of human good im- 
plied a combination of both pleasure 
and knowledge, pleasure separately 
could not be the chief good. It is 
a deduction of Aristotle’s from the 
terms ikardyv Kal TéAcov, used by Plato, 
that the chief good is incapable of 
addition or improvement. 
ur. ii. 2: where it is said that the 
end plus the means cannot be ealled 
more desirable than the end by itself, 
el, Eth: Ty yak, 


Cf. Topics, 


8, where the same 
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opinion seems to be conveyed, though 
that interpretation of the passage has 
been disputed. 

‘What is 
there then which has these character- 


4 tl ovyv—eémi(nretrat] 


istics (7.e. supreme goodness without 
the capability of addition) which we 
men can partake of? For such isthe 
That 
is, not a transcendental good, but 
something to be practically realised. 
Cf. Hth. 1. vi. 13. 

& yap mace Soxet] This acceptance 


very object of our enquiries.’ 


of the testimony of instinct occurs 
also in the Eudemian book, Eth. v1. 
Xill. 5. 

68 dvapav]| Probably Speusippus, 
taking up a suggestion from Plato, 
Philebus, p. 67. 

tuis patdos]| In the neuter gender, 
‘the lower creatures; ’—alluding to 





the @npla mentioned by Plato, Phile- 
bus, 1. e. 

5 0» yap pacw] As we learn from 
the Eudemian book, th. vu. xiii. 1, 
Speusippus was the author of this 
objection. 


III. Aristotle investigates remain- 
ing arguments used by the Platonists 
to prove that pleasure is not a good ; 
(1) that it is ‘not a quality.’ This 
argument would prove too much, as it 
would be equally decisive against 
happiness, or the actions of virtue; 
(2) that it is ‘unlimited.’ But (a) 
in one sense this will apply to virtue 
also, (4) in another sense it is only 
applicable to the ‘mixed pleasures,’ 
which are analogous to health, i.e. a 
proportion variable according to cir- 
cumstances ; (3) that it is ‘not final’ 
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or perfect, but in some sort ‘a transi- 
tion.’ Against which Aristotle argues, 
(a) that it cannot be a motion because 
not admitting the idea of speed, (>) 
that it cannot be a creation, because 
not capable of being resolved into its 
component parts, (¢) that it cannot be 
a filling wp, for this is merely cor- 
poreal, and even in the case of bodily 
pleasure it is not the body that feels ; 
(4) that there are many disgraceful 
pleasures. To which it may be an- 
swered, that pleasures differ in kind, 
and even if some be bad, others may 
be absolutely good. 

I €i uy) TeV TOWOTATwY| This seems 
to be the only record of an argument, 
probably occurring in the works of 
Speusippus, that ‘pleasure is not a 
good, because it is not a quality. It 
points to the moralising tendency, 
above noticed, of this school of Pla- 
tonists, as if they said that no- 
thing could be called ‘ good’ which 
did not form part of man’s moral cha- 
racter. 

2 ei wey ody ex Tod i5ec8a] Plea- 
sure may be said to admit of degrees ; 
first, in reference to men’s different 
capacities of feeling it, but in this 
respect it will stand on the same 
footing as courage and justice. 

ei 5 ev rais ndovais—pirat| ‘In 
the second place, if (they predicate 
this attribute of “unlimited” as 


existing, not in the recipients of © 





~ 
/ \ yA a x 
Acyoug! TO AITIOV, AY WoL 


pleasure, but) in the pleasures them- 
selves, perhaps they omit to state the 
reason of the fact, namely, that while 
some pleasures are unmixed, others 
are mixed.’ Plato in the Philebus 
divides pleasures into mixed and un- 
mixed. Of euch he makes three 
classes. Mixed pleasures are (1) 
bodily pleasures, the restoration of 
harmony in the animal frame, where 
the bodily pain of want or desire is 
mixed up with the bodily pleasure of 
gratification ; (2) the pleasure of ex- 
pecting this restoration, where the 
bodily pain of want is mixed up with 
the mental pleasure of the idea of 
relief; (3) the pleasure which we feel 
in the Iudicrous, where the mental 
pain of seeing the un-beautiful is 
mixed with the mental pleasure of 
laughing at it. The unmixed plea- 
sures, 7.¢.in which no pain is implied, 
are (1) those of smell; (2) those of 
sight and hearing; (3) those that be- 
long to the intellect. Of these two 
classes Plato confines the attribute of 
duetpta, ‘want of measure,’ to the 
first class. The unmixed or pure 
pleasures necessarily possess euperpia, 
ef. Phileb. p. 52 c. The same doc- 
trine is given L7¢h, vu. xiv. 6: ai & 
&vev rAvT@v (7)5oval) obK Exovow drep- 
BoAnhv. 


distinction, appears to have made 


Speusippus, forgetful of this 


duerpia (adpioroy elvar) a universal 
P P 
predicate of pleasure, 
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3 Th yap KwAver x.T.A.| Even the 
mixed pleasures, says Aristotle, admit 
the idea of proportion (cuuperpla), 
just as health is a proportion, though 
a relative and variable one, of the 
elements in the human body. In the 
Topics, vi. ii. 1, the words 7 bylea 
ouppetpia Oepudv Kal wWvxpav are 
given as an instance of an ambiguous 
definition, cuuperpia being used in 
more senses than one. 

ov yap—irtrov| ‘ Health is not the 
same proportion of elements in all 
men, nor evenin the same man always, 
but with a certain laxity of variation 
it still remains health, though admit- 
ting of difference in the degrees (ac- 
cording to which the elements are 
compounded),’ 

4 TéeAcLby Te TAYADdY TLBEVTES K.T.A. | 
Plato, in the Philebus, p. 53 ©, ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the Cyrenaics, 
as del yeveots eorw (7H 750vh), and 
then, by the contrast of means and 
end, yévects and ovata, he proved that 
pleasure could not be the chief good. 
As said above, Vol. I. Essay IV. p. 
198, Plato seems to have recognised 
a class of pleasures above those which 
were mere states of transition, but to 
have had no formula to express them. 
Speusippus probably applied the ar- 
gument drawn from the Cyrenaic 











definition not merely ad homines, as 
Plato had done, but us if absolutely 
valid. 

oioy TH Tov Kdomov] 7.e. OvK eoTL 
Taxos Kat Bpadutyis Ka? adthy. * All 
motion has speed and slowness pro- 
perly belonging to it, if not relatively 
to itself, as for instance the motion 
of the universe has no speed or 
slowness in itself (because it moves 
equably),—at all events in relation to 
other things.’ Aristotle argues that 
though it is possible ‘to be pleased’ 
ndovjv) 
more or less quickly, it is not possible 
(j5ec0u) either 
This argument 





(joOjvar— metaBarrcw eis 
to ‘feel pleasure’ 
quickly or slowly. 
seems a verbal one, like some of those 
in Eth. 1. vi. against Plato’s doctrine 
of ideas. If pleasure be identified 
with «tyyows, the argument holds good. 
But if it only be held to have the 
same relation to kivynots as Aristotle 
himself makes it have to évépyeia, Hth. 
X. viii. 4, the argument falls to the 
eround. This argument and the one 
in § 6 really only apply to the 
want of a sufficiently subjective for- 
mula to express pleasure. If pleasure 
were defined as ‘the consciousness of 
a transition,’ there might then be 
degrees of speed in the transition, 
though not in the consciousness of it. 
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Aristotle’s real objection to the term 
kiynots lies deeper than these mere 
dialectical skirmishings, and has been 
explained, Vol. I. Essay IV., p. 197-9. 

5 yéveois te—Oopé] ‘And how 
can it be a creation? For it does 
not seem to be the case that anything 
ean be created out of anything; a 
thing is resolved into that out of 
which it is created. And (as the 
Platonists say) painis the destruction 
of that of which pleasure is the crea- 
tion.’ This elliptical argument seems 
to require for its conclusion, ‘Where 
then are the elements out of which 
our perfect nature (ovofa) is created 
by the process called pleasure, and 
into which it is resolved by the de- 
structive process called pain?’ We 
find pain called a destruction in the 
Philebus, p. 31 E: dhpos ® ad peopa 
kal Avan Kal Adots, 7 SE Tov wypov 
addw to EnpavOéy mAnpodca Bivayis 
#dovh. Aristotle, arguing polemically, 
says, ‘Where then are the elements 
with which the creative and the de- 
structive process must begin and end?’ 

VOL. Il. 
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He afterwards reasonably substitutes 
éevépyeta for yéveots as a better formula, 
but the above polemic seems not to 
have much value. 

6 ovd aT %pa—avmoiro| ‘ Neither 
is pleasure therefore a replenishment, 
though one may feel pleasure while 
replenishment is taking place, just as 
one may feel pain while one is being 
cut.’ Pleasure, says Aristotle, may 
be synchronous with replenishment, 
but cannot be identical with it, for 
pleasure is a state of the mind, and 
not of the body, ef. Lth. 1. vill. 10: 7d 
All that 
is proved here is that a more sub- 


pev yap Hdec0a TA WuxiKar. 


| jective formula than avamAfpwois is 


required to express the nature of 
pleasure. Plato had used the formula 
mAhpwots, Philebus, p. 31 8, and Speu- 
sippus probably repeated it. 

Teuvduevos| The words toual kat 
kavoets were commonly used by Plato, 
as instances of bodily pain. Cf. 
Timeéus, p. 65 B: Tatra 8 ab wep) tas 
Kavoes Kal TOMAS TOD THuaros yryvd- 
pevd eort KaTddnaAa, 
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capable of feeling certain pleasures; 
(4) that the flatterer is different from 
the friend; (c) that the pleasures of 
childhood differ from those of maturity. 


7 tdAvro yap ciow al Te wabquatixal 
«.7.A.] This is all admitted in so 
many words by Plato, Phileb. p. 52 


A: @r 8) tolvuy TovTas (7.e. to the 


pleasures of smell, sight and hearing) 
Tmpocbauey Tas TEp) 74 WabHuaTa jdovas, 
ci &pa SoKovow july avTar welvas pey 
Bh exew Tov pavOdvey pnd 61a waby- 
pdrov melyny ardynddvas e& apx7s yevo- 
pevas. 

8 mpds 5 Tovs mpopépoytas K.7.A.| 
This argument of the Platonists is 
quoted Hth, vit. xi. 5. 

10 THY TOV povotkod| Cf. Lth, rx. 
ix. 6; x.iv. 10. The arguments here 
given to prove that pleasures differ in 
kind are (a) that some men are in- 





The whole reasoning is repeated in 
better form in chap. V. 

11 eupaviey 5€ Sone? kal 6 plros] 
The term ‘friend’ is used here ina 
distinctive sense to denote ‘the true 
friend,’ just as it is in Eth, vu. xiii. 
9: Gkovta yap pirov ov moinréov. 
Common language, which contrasts 
the flatterer, who ministers pleasure, 
from the friend, who ministers good, 
testifies to the non-identity of pleasure 
(in all forms) with good. 
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12 mep) moAAd Te] If pleasure, ac- 
cording to Eudoxus, were the chief 
good, all pursuits would be prized in 
proportion to their affording pleasure, 
but this Aristotle shows not to be the 
case. 


IV. Having finished his critical 
remarks on existing theories (7a 
Aeydueva) about pleasure, Aristotle 
proceeds synthetically to state his own 
views, as follows: (1) Pleasure is, like 
sight, something whole and entire, not 
gradually arrived at, but a moment 
of consciousness, at once perfect, in- 
dependent of the conditions of time, 
§§ 1-4. (2) Itarises from any faculty 
obtaining its proper object. but is 
better in proportion to the excellence 
of the faculty exercised, §§ 5-7. (3) 
It is thus the perfection of our func- 
tions, but is distinct from the functions 
themselves, § 8. (4) It cannot be 
continuously maintained, owing to the 
weakness of our powers, our func- 
tions being soon blunted by fatigue, 
§ 9. (5) Pleasure, in short, results 
from the sense of life, and is insepa- 





~ \ € QA ao Sl are: 
doxei yap 7 pay opacig xed ovti- 


rably connected with the idea of life, 
§§ 10-11. 

1 Th ® eorly % motev tT] Cf. Eth, us. 
Vv. I: pera S€ ratra Ti eorw 7 apeTh 
oxertéov. Ib, vi. 1: Set 5€ wh pdvov 
oUrws einetv, Ste tis, GAAG Kal ola TLS. 
The genus (rf éste) of pleasure here 
given is that it is 6Aev 71, one of those 
moments of consciousness which are 
complete in themselves ; the differentia 
(wotév ze) is that it results from the 
exercise of any faculty upon its proper 
object. It may be said that this defi- 
nition would leave pleasure undefined ; 
but in fact it is a simple sensation, 
not admitting of entire explication. 

n wey Spacis| Modern researches in 
optics would tend to modify this view 
of the entirely simple nature of an act 
of sight. But it may be conceded 
that any ‘process’ which takes place 
in sight is too swift to be noticed by 
the mind. Cf. Locke, Essay on the 
Human Understanding, book II. e. 
xiv. § 10. ‘Such a part of duration 
as this, wherein we perceive no suc- 
cession, is that which we may eall an 
instant, and is that which takes up 
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the time of only one idea in our minds 
without the succession 
wherein therefore we perceive no suc- 


of another, 


cession at all.’ 

2 bidrep—Gmavri| ‘Therefore it is 
not a process; for every process is 
under conditions of time and aims at 
some end, as for instance, the (process 
of) architecture is perfect, when it has 
effected what it aims at. May we not 
say (7) then that it is perfect in the 
particular (tovrm) time viewed as a 
whole? But in the separate parts of 
the time occupied all processes are im- 
perfect, and are different in species, 
both from the whole process, and from 
each other. For the collection of the 
stones‘is different from the fluting of 
the pillars, and both from the making 
of the temple. And the making the 
temple is a perfect process, for it wants 
nothing towards its proposed object ; 
but that of the basement and the 
triglyph are imperfect, for they are 





Therefore 
they differ in species, and it is not 


each the making of a part. 


possible to find a process perfect in 
species in any time whatsoever, unless 
it be in the time occupied viewed as a 
whole.’ With Michelet, who follows 
two MSS., 7 has been omitted above 
before rottw. The reading 4) roite 
makes no sense, unless one which 
would be opposed to what is said 
afterwards (ovK goriv ev dtwody K.T.A.). 
The form 7) with a question, used for 
conveying Aristotle's opinion on any 
subject, oceurs again in § 9 of this 
chapter, 7 «éuver; In the illustration 
given, two of the processes mentioned 
are merely preparatory, the collection 
of the stones for building, and the 
fluting of the pillars before they are 
set up; two others are substantive 
parts of the building, the laying of 
the foundation (the first act), and the 
adding the triglyph, which was a 
fluted tablet added as an ornament to 
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the frieze (perhaps the last act in the 
creation of the temple). The creation 
of the temple as a whole, regarded in 
the whole time which it occupies, is 
alone to be regarded as a_ perfect 
process. 

3—4 Spolws 5&—eiSos] ‘So too in 
the case of walking, and all other 
processes. For if passage be a pro- 
cess from place to place, even of this 
there are different species, flying, 
walking, jumping, and the like. And 
not only this, but even in walking 
itself (there are different species), for 
the whence and the whither are not 
the same in the whole course and in 
the part of the course, and in one part 
and the other part; nor is it the same 
thing to eross this line and that. For 
a person not only passes a line, but a 
line in space, and this line is in dif- 
ferent space from that line. We have 
treated exactly of process elsewhere, 
but it seems not to be perfect in every 
time, but the majority of processes 
seem imperfect and differing in species, 
if the whence and the whither con- 





stitute a differentia. But pleasure 
seems perfect in kind in any time 
(of its existence) whatsoever.’ Every 
process, says Aristotle, is under con- 
ditions of time, and its parts being 
under a law of succession are essen- 
tially different from each other; the 
borepoy is different from the mpédrepor, 
the beginning, middle, and end, differ 
essentially from one another. In 
pleasure nothing of the kind is to be 
found. One moment of pleasure does 
not lead up, as a preparative, to an- 
other more advanced moment. Plea- 
sure, when felt, is, 7pso facto, complete. 

év tAAats elpnta| This refers gene- 
rally to the Physics of Aristotle. See 
especially Books IV. and V. 

ove évy Gravtt] ‘Non in quolibet 
tempore,’ this is of course different 
from év G@ravtt TG xpévm TovTe, and 
év T@ Gmraytt, in the preceding section. 

év dtwotv| ‘ In quolibet,’ but above, 
ove éoTw ev STwovY Means 
potest.’ 


‘in nullo 


4 djAov oby—ndovn| ‘It is clear 


then that (process and pleasure) must 
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be different from one another, and 
that pleasure belongs to the class of 
things whole and perfect.’ 

‘Pleasure 
renders the exercise of a faculty per- 
fect, but not in the same way in which 
the goodness of the faculty itself and 
of its object does so, just as health 
and the physician are in different ways 
the cause of one’s being well;’ 7. ¢. 
pleasure is the formal, and not the 
efficient, cause of a perfect function. 
‘Cause’ in this Aristotelian usage 


The 


6 rede? 5e—tyiaivew| 


becomes equivalent to ‘result.’ 





illustration used here is given also, 
with a slight confusion of terms, in 
the Eudemian book, Eth. vi. xii. 5. 
“Ereita Kal mo.ovor Mev, ovx ws iarpLKy 
BE Hp leray, GAN os 7H byiew, 

7 toovtay 8 bytav—mneicopevov] 
‘But if the object and the percipient 
be in this (highest) condition, there 
always will be pleasure as long as 
The re- 
lative terms 7d wo.wty and 7d mdoxov 
take their meaning from the way in 
which they are applied. Thus, Eth. v. 
y. 9, they are used for ‘ producer and 


subject and object remain,’ 
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consumer.’ Here 7d moody is used | account that some things please us 
for the percipient, 7d macxov for the | while they are new, but afterwards 


object perceived. not in the same way. For at first 
8 dpolwy yap bvrwy—yivecOa| ‘For | the intellect is excited and acts strenu- 
from similar pairs of relatives, bear- | ously on the objects in question (as 


ing the same relation to one another, in the ease of sight, when one first 
i. e. the active and passive, the same | fixes one’s glance) but afterwards 
result is naturally produced” This | the action is not equally vivid, but 
appears to be an abstract and a@ priori | relaxed, and so one’s pleasure also 
way of stating the universality of | fades.’ On this doctrine, ef. Vol. L 
pleasure attendant on the harmony | Essay IV. and Ar. Metaph, vit. viii. 
between a faculty and its proper | 18, there quoted, p. 201. 
object. 10 It is natural to say that all 
9 7s otv—épavpodra] ‘How is it | desire pleasure, from its inseparable 
then that no one is continuously ina | connection with the sense of life, and 
state of pleasure? Thereasonmust be | with each of the vital functions. 
that one grows weary. For all human | Thus far Eudoxus was right, but he 
things are incapable of continuous | was wrong in not recognizing a differ- 
activity. Pleasuretherefore ceases tobe | ence in kind between different plea- 
produced, for it depends on the activity | sures, and this point is demonstrated 
of the faculties. It is on this same ! in the ensuing chapter. 
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V. Pleasures may be thought to 
differ in kind, (1) Because our 
several functions (mental and others) 
differ from each other in kind, and 
things different in kind are perfected 
by things different in kind, §§ 1-2. 
(2) Because while its own pleasure 
promotes any particular exercise 
of the faculties, an alien pleasure 
impedes it, §§ 2-5. (3) Because the 
human functions differ from each 
other in a moral point of view, and 
the pleasures therefore which are so 
closely connected with them as almost 
to be identical must differ in the same 
way from each other, §§ 6-7. (4) 
Creatures different in kind must have, 
and by common consent do have, 
different pleasures, § 8. (5) The 
pleasures of man when in a morbid 
state must differ from the pleasures 
of man when in a healthy state. As 
a corollary to the last argument it 
may be added, that reasonings against 
pleasure from a reference to the mor- 
bid pleasures have no weight. The 
answer to them would be, that such are 
not pleasures at all. 

I Kal Te pvoikd xa Ta brd TExv7S| 
The évépyeia here mentioned appear to 





be taken as equivalent to 7a mpaxrd. 
Thus we have the classification of 
things capable of being made perfect, 
into nature, art, and morality. Cf. 
Hie ar. ii. °7: 
eiva piois Kal avaynn Kal TUX, ert CE 


airia yap SoKxovaw 


vous Kal way Tb BC avOpérov. 

2 paveln 3—redAeioz] ‘This would 
also seem to be shown by the intimate 
connection existing between each 
pleasure and the function which it 
perfects. Cf. Eth. x. i. 1: wdAuwra yap 
doxet ouvpKe@cba TH yever Huar. 
Pleasure, generally speaking, is proper 
to the human race ; from another point 
of view, each function has its own 
proper pleasure, and the pleasure 
‘proper’ to one function is ‘alien’ 
to other functions. This distinction 
of oixeta and @AAotpla jd0vh was per- 
haps suggested by a passage in the 
Republic of Plato, rx. 587 a, where 
these terms are used, though not with 
quite the same application. It is 
there said that in the philosopher 
each part of his soul does its proper 
work and attains its proper pleasure ; 
but when some lower passion has the 
predominance, that passion, causing 
disturbance, does not itself attain its 
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own pleasure, and compels the other | ‘give the last finish to.’ It is used 


faculties to pursue a pleasure which is 
alien to them: étay 5¢ &pa ray ErEpwy 
TL Kpathon, omdpxet aiT@ pte Thy 
éavtod jdovhy ekeuploxew Ta TE GAAG 
avaynacew GAdotplay Kal ph Gdnb7 
jdoviy SidKew. 

etaxpiBovow] ‘ They work out.’ Cf. 
note on L£th. 1. 18. The word 
efaxpiBovy is used transitively Eth. 1. 
xii, 7, and below, x. v. 5, where from 
the analogy of the arts it means to 

VOL. II. 


Vii. 





intransitively Eth. 1. vi. 13: éaxpiBovv 
brép TovTwy, ‘ to refine.’ 

4 kal &y ois Oeatpois—dpacww] 
‘And those who munch sweetmeats 
in the theatres do so especially when 
This is one of 
those illustrations from common life, 


the actors are bad.’ 


which are richly strewed about the 
Aristotle; the art of 
making which he perhaps learnt first 
from Plato, 


writings of 


JU 
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6—7 kal adidpioroi— ravtdy] ‘And 
they are so indivisible as to raise a 
doubt whether the function is not 
identical with the pleasure attached 
to it. And yet pleasure can hardly 
be thought or perception, this would 
be absurd; but through their not 
being separated, some persons fancy 
them to be identical.’ To ‘divide’ 
and to ‘ distinguish’ are, as Coleridge 
tells us, two different things. Plea- 
sure, though not divided, should be 
distinguished, from the vital functions. 
The author of the Eudemian books, 





however, Hth. yn. xii. 3, identified 
them, and we might well ask Ari- 
stotle why happiness, any more than 
pleasure, should be identified with 
evepyea. 

7 Kabapidrnrt] On the superior 
purity of sight, hearing, and smell 
over taste, ef. Plato, Philebus, p. 51, 
and Eth, m1. x. 3-11. 

8 &omep Kat épyov| Cf. Plato, 
Republic, p. 352 8: "Apa oby TovTo by 
Geins Kal inmou Kal %AAov 6tovodv epryov, 
0 by 7} mdvy exeive moh Tis 7} Upiora. ; 
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Heraclitus says that ‘‘an ass would 
prefer hay to gold,”’—the reason 
being that he is an ass. This saying 
of Heraclitus, which reminds us of the 
ZEsopie fable of the Cock and the 
Jewel, was probably meant to satirize 
the low desires of the human race. 
It forms the pendant to that other 
saying, ‘Zeus looks on the wisest man 
as we look on an ape.’ 

10 éatw Exdortou mérpov 7 &peTh Kat 
6 aya0és| That there is a definite 
standard ef pleasure and of taste, as 
of other apparently variable things, is 
most clearly laid down in Aristotle’s 
discussion upon the saying of Prot- 
agoras, that ‘man is the measure of all 
things. Cf. Metaphysics, x. vi. 6: 
gavepoy 3 TodT eK TOV yiyvoMEevwY 





Kata Thy alcOnow: ovdéroTe yap 7d 
avTd palverat tots wey yAuKU, Tots Ge 
Touvaytiov, uy diepbapuevwy Kat AcAw- 
Bnucvay tay érépwv Td aiaOnriptoy 
kal Kpitjpiov Tay AexXVevT@Y XUMeV. 
tovTov & byTos ToLovTOV ToS ETEpOUS 
pev SmwoAnmtéov peérpov eivar, Tos & 
érépous ovx SwoAntréov. duolws dé 
ToUTO Aéyw Kal ert d&yalod Kal Kakod, 
kal KaAod Kal aicxpov, kal Tay &Awv 
tav towovTwy, Those who are vicious 
and corrupt are to be pronounced not 
to be right judges of what is good or 
Their pleasures are to be 
pronounced not pleasures at all. Cf. 
Plato, Philebus, p. 40 c: Wevdéow kpa 
Hdovais Ta TOAAG of wovnpol xalpovow, 


pleasant. 
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VI. Aristotle having concluded his 
treatise upon the nature of pleasure 
reverts now to the general question of 
the nature of happiness, or the chief 
good for man. He takes up from the 
first book the following fundamental 
propositions : (1) that happiness must 
be a development (evépyea) and not 
a state (e&s) of the faculties ; (2) that 
it must be final and satisfying; (3) 
that it must consist in some develop- 
ment of the faculties sought for its 
own sake. The remainder of the 
chapter is occupied with excluding 


games and amusements from the 
above definition. Though exercises 


of the faculties songhf for their own 
sake, these are (a) patronised by un- 
worthy judges,—tyrants, children, 
and the like; (6) after all, they are 











rather the means to working, than 
ends in themselves; (c) they do not 
represent the higher faculties in man. 

1 eipnucvay 5€ Tay Tepl Tas apeTds 
te Kal gidlas al 7dovas| Cf. Eth. 1. 
xiii. 1, where the analysis of aper?, or 
human excellence (the most important 
part of the conception of happiness, 
Eth. 1. x. 9) is introduced ; Hth. yur. 
i. 1, where the discussion of friendship, 
partly as connected with virtue and 
partly as an external blessing, is 
justified ; Hth. x. i. 1, where a treatise 
on pleasure is added on account of 
the human interest of the topic, and 
the controyersies which haye been 
raised about it. 

2 elmouey 8 Sts x.7.A.] Cf. Eth. 1. 
Vileers = Ta. 6: 

3 Tay cbda1uoriCouevwy| ‘ Of those 
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Coneveny of TOAAOl, O40 mapa Toi Tupavvors eyooxinourly ol 
zy Tas ToT cg diaywyats edrpame eAo1* wy yap edie YT, 
éy TouToIS Tape XOue odas aurods ydzict béovTas 62 ToLou- 
Twy. OoxEt pay ovy ebaunovirec TAHUTA sivas O1a TO Tous 
zy duvacTeiaig ev ToUTOIG amor yoratey, ovdiy 0 lows 4 
onpsiov of ToLovTol ciowy’ ov yep ty Tw buyarrevely 7 
aps sT7) 000 6 voiis, ad’ dy ai cmovdaior évépyerass vd él 
ayevo rot OUTOL OYTE S Fdovijg ELAbxD1VOUS xa per splou ems 
TAS TWLUATINAAS HATAdDEyOUTIY, 1 ToliTe TAUTAS olyTZOY 
aigerwrépag sivas: xal yap of maldes Ta Tap auToss 
TILMpEVe ApAaTIOTa olovTaL sivas, eUAayoy Oy, Womrep 
waish xai avdpaciw erepa dalveTras Tivia, ovTw xa 
davaroig xab emisingow, xabawep ody worrdxig elpyTas, 5 
xal timia xab 7déa Zotl Ta THO Crovdalw Taira ovTa" 
e / \ e \ \ > / cl Se c / Ley < 
ExATTO OF % XATH Tay dixsiow EGiy aiperwrary evepyeie, 
xa TO OTOL Oo: 7 HATO Tay aperay. oux ey TFObONEL 6 
dipoe 7H edOaovin® xa yap ATomwOY Th TEA0G sivas TALE, 
xal TOY [OTE eyecbar xal xaxorabciy Tov Ploy amavTa TOU 
mates Kop. OT LITO yap ws elmeiv érépou Evexa 
aiooujLe ha may Tae eddcupoviag * TéA0S yap AUTH. o7rov- 
daSey 0: xal wovely masOveeg yap pt paiveras zal 
nlay mousbiniy? waisev 0 brws orovdasy, xar “Avayap- 
civ, oct Eyeiv doxsi* avaravoss yap “oimey 7 Toudia, 
dhuvarodyrss 5 cuvexy@s Tovely dvamatoews OgovTas. ov 


who are called happy,’ ef. Eth. 1. ix. 4 &yevoro|] This reminds one of 
Il: TeAevTHTavTA GOAiws ovdels evdai- | the saying about greedy and corrupt 
poviter, kings, in Hesiod, Works and Days, 


—4 Bonet pey odv—éevépyeiat| | vv. 40, 8q.: 
‘These things are fancied to be ; it ad 2 Lore 
constitutives of happiness because pace SUD tas ore) aco eo 
monarchs spend their leisure in them. 
But perhaps after all monarchs are 


TavTos, 

ovd bcov ev padrddxn Te Kal aopodedw 
> ¥ 

no evidence, for neither virtue nor a es bag 
reason, on which the higher functions | 
of man depend, are involved inkingly | 
power. Cf. Eth. 1. v. 3, where it is | 
said that brutish pleasures ‘ obtain 
consideration? owing to potentates, 
who have everything at their command, 
devoting themselves to such. 


6 ovK ev radig tpa 7 eddaimovla} 
With the whole of the present chapter 
we may compare the interesting dis- 
eussion in Ar. Politics, yim. v. 12-14. 
On the relation of amusements to 
happiness, see Vol. I. Essay IV. 
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8 evdapovias 5 ovdels—Blov| ‘Forno 
one allows a slave to share in happi- 
ness, any more than in the social life 
of a citizen.’ In Politics, 1. xiii. 13, it 
is said that the slave, as distinguished 
from the artisan, is Kowwvds (wis, 7.e. 
he ‘lives with the family,’ but he is 
not Kotyvwrbs Biov, he does not share in 
the career of his master. 


VII. Aristotle’s argument now cul- 
minates in the declaration that happi- 
ness, in the highest sense, consists in 
philosophy ; (1) because this is the 
function of the most excellent part of 
our nature; (2) because it most admits 
of continuance ; (3) because it affords 
most pure and solid pleasure; (4) be- 
cause it has pre-eminently the charac- 
ter of being self-sufficient ; (5) because 
it is above all things an end-in-itself, 
and not a means to ulterior results; 
(6) because it is a sort of repose, and 





as it were the fruit of our exertions. 
It is indeed something higher than 
man regarded as a composite being, 
and is only attainable by him through 
virtue of a divine element which is mm 
him. But we must not listen to those 
who would preach down our divine as- 
pirations. On the contrary we should 
encourage them, and endeavour to live 
in harmony with our noblest part, 
which is in fact our proper self. 

1 elte Oetov—Oeidtatov| ‘ Whether 
it be absolutely divine, or relatively 
speaking the divinest thing in our na- 
ture.’ Philosophy is said in the Me- 
taphysics, 1. ti. 14, to be most divine 
in two ways, first, as being kindred to 
the thought of God; second, as being 
knowledge of things divine. toadrn 
d€ Sivas by elm udvov iy Te yap udALor” 
by 6 Ocbs Exar, ela Toy emioTnuay earl, 
Kay ef Tis THY Oclwy en. Cf. the note on 
Eth. 1. ii. 8. 
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2 Sr1 F eorl Oewpyntinh, elpnra)] It 
is difficult to point out a precise pas- 
sage corresponding to this reference 
(cf. Eth. IX. iii. 1, where a similar 
vague referenge occurs). But perhaps 
it partly is meant to recal th. 1. xiii. 
20: Sioplerar d€ Kal ) apeT? KaTa Thy 
Siapopay ravrnv: A€yomev yap avTa@v Tas 
Mev Siavontikas Tas 5€ 7OiKds, partly 
Hth. i. V. 7: 


Tikés, mepl ov Thy értaokefiy év Tots 


tpitros 8 éatly 6 Oewpn- 


evTomevots mont dueba, There is nothing 
in Book VI. which corresponds. 

3 e¥Aoyov 5:—elvai] ‘ And it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that those who /zow 
pass their time more pleasantly than 
those who are enquiring.’ This is op- 
posed to the often repeated saying 
that ‘the search for truth is more pre- 
cious than truth itself” Thns Bishop 
Butler says, ‘Knowledge is not our 
proper happiness. Whoever will in 
the least attend to the thing will see, 
that it is the gaining, not the having 
which is the entertainment of 
Indeed, if the proper hap- 


of it, 
the mind. 
piness of man consisted in knowledge 
considered as a possession or treasure, 
men who are possessed of the largest 
share would have a very ill time of it; 





as they would be infinitely more sen- 
sible than others of their poverty in 
this respect. Thus he who increases 
knowledge would eminently increase 
sorrow. (Sermon XV.) In onerespect 
these two views are reconcileable; 
for Aristotle never meant to say that 
the €fs or Krijois THS codias consti- 
tutes happiness, but the évépyeim kara 
Thy coplay, ‘the play of the mind un- 
der the guidance of philosophy.’ He 
contrasts the peace and repose of con- 
viction with the restlessness of doubt. 
Inthesame spirit Bacon said (Essayt.), 
‘ Certainly, it is heaven upon earth to 
have a man’s mind move in charity, 
rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth.’ But in another re- 
spect the views of Aristotle are irrecon- 
cileable with those above quoted from 
Butler. 
as much as the other under-states, the 
blessings of knowledge. And Ari- 
stotle strangely leaves out of account 


The one over-states, nearly 


that sense of ignorance which the 
wisest man will always retain. His 


statement is chargeable with philo- 
sophie spe which, as we have said 
(Vol. I. Essay III. p. 165), § 


and Plato were free from. 


Socrates 


w 
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6 Yort BE Kal Tov moArTiKoU— | the exercise of the political art; nay 
érépay vvoav] ‘But moreover the | we are in search of this happiness— 
(function) of the politician also is | plainly as something distinct.’ odia, 
restless, and beyond mere administra- | while producing happiness, is identical 
tion it aims at power and distinctions, with it; but woArrixf is to happiness 
or, if happiness for the man himself | as means to end. Cf. Eth. VI. xii. 5: 


and his citizens, at all events a happi- | odx @s iarpixh byleav, GAN as 7 Hylea, 
ness which is something distinct from | oftws 7 copta (ore?) ebdayuovlay, The 
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words fv Kal (yrotdmev may be referred 
tombe ee. Q): 


TovTwy epleTat, TOAITIKN TLS ODTG. 


h pev ovv meédodos 


8 Kata Tovs mapavotvTas| The mo- 
ralists, says Aristotle, take a shallow 
view in bidding us tame down our as- 
pirations to our mortal condition. Cf. 

thet. um. xxi. 6, where the gnome, 
OvaTa xph Tov Bvatby ppoveiy, is quoted 
from Epicharmus. Isocrates (Ad Dem. 
p-9 b) gives asort of reconciliation of the 
views: a0dvata péev ppdvet TE meyadd- 
Wuxos elvat* Ovnta dé TH cuMmeTpws THY 
imapxévtwv arodavew, which reminds 
one of George Herbert’s quaint lines:— 


‘Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects 


high: 
So shalt thou humble and magnani- 
mous be: 
Sink not in spirit: who aimeth at 
the sky 


Shoots higher much than he that 
means a tree. 

A ‘grain of glorie mixt with humble- 
nesse 

Cures both a fever and lethargick- 
nesse.’ 


ei yap Kal TE dyxp—bmepexer] ‘For 
VOL. II. 


though (this noblest part) be small in 
proportionate bulk, yet in power and 
dignity it far surpasses all the other 
parts of our nature.’ Aristotle here 
signifies that the divine particle (vovs) 
bears a small proportion to the whole 
of our composite nature. And in ac- 
cordance with this he elsewhere in- 
timates that only at short and rare 
intervals can man enjoy the fruition 
of his diviner nature. Cf. Metaph. 
XI. vii. g: ef ody obrws eb Exe, ds jets 
Pol, vit. 
v.12: €vpev TG TAL ouuBalver Tois 
With 
which we may compare the saying of 
Spinoza (De Intellectus Emendatione, 
II.), that at first he found himself 
only able to rest in the idea of ‘the 
truly good’ for short intervals, yet 
that these intervals became longer 
and more frequent as he went on. ‘ Et 
quamvis in initio hee intervalla essent 
rara et per admodum exiguum tem- 


moTé, 6 Oeds cel, Oavuaardr. 


avOpamois dAvyanis ylyverOa. 


porisdurarent, postquam tamen Verum 
Bonum magis ac magis mihi innotuit, 
interyalla ista frequentiora et longiora 
fuerunt.’ Aristotle idealises these 
moments of the philosopher, suppos- 


xX x 
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ing them to extend throughout life, nature, and this with wisdom, since 
h teAcla 8} evdamorvla arn ty etn | the major premisses of wisdom are in 
avOpwmrév, AaBovoa ujkos Blov TEAcLOY. accordance with the moral virtues, 
and ‘the right’ in morals is that 

VIII. Aristotle, pursuing histheme, | which is in accordance with wisdom. 
declares further the paramount excel- | But as wisdom and moral virtue are 
lence of the philosophic life, by show- | bound up with the passions, they 
ing that the life of practical morality | must be concerned with our composite 
holds a merely secondary place, (1) | nature; and the virtues of the com- 
because it is bound up with man’s | posite nature must be purely human.’ 
composite nature, that is, with the | And therefore secondary to philosophy, 
passions ; (2) because it is more de- | which is more than human. This 
pendent on external circumstances; | passage appears to contain the germ 
(3) because such a lifecannot possibly | of much that is expanded in the 
be attributed to the gods. He adds | Eudemian books, ef. Eth. vi. xii. 
that though the philosopher will cer- | 9-10; xiii. 4. But we may observe, 
tainly require a degree of external | 1st, that wisdom (Ppéynots) is here as 
prosperity, this will only be a very | if for the first time coming forward 
moderate degree, as the sayings of | in opposition to philosophy (copia), 
ancient sages testify. And if there | and not in that recognised opposition 
be any providence of the gods watch- | which would have been the case, had 
ing over men, it may be presumed | Book VI. been previously written ; 
that this will especially watch over the | 2nd, that there is no reference to any 
philosopher, who loves and honours | previous discussions on the moral 


that which is divine. syllogism. 
3 cuveCever a 6&¢—avOpwmirat| ‘Wis- ovveCevktar] Wisdom and moral 
dom moreover seems inseparably con- | virtue are here said to be reciprocally 





nected with excellenee of the moral | connected, just as it is said of pleasure 
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and life, chap. iv. 11: ouve{edx@ae | modcTixéds here appears to be used in 
uty yap Taira datvera Kal xwpitudy | opposition to 6 copds (§ 13), not as 
ov béxerOat. distinctively indicating ‘the politician,’ 

7» obvdetov| Cf. chap. vii. 8. The | but as representing the whole class of 
term occurs repeatedly in the Phedo the active virtues, which are subse- 


of Plato, ef. p. 864A: avth 8 4 Avpa | quently analysed. Thus, Eth. 1. v. 4, 


Kat al xopdal oduard re kal coparoesd} | we find of xaplevtes kal mpaxtiol 

Kad ttvOera Kal yedédn eat) Kal Tod | given as equivalents for of woAutiKol. 

Oynrod tvyyern. Cf. Eth. vir. xiv. 8. T@ avodpet@ 5 Suvauews| Svvauis here 
4 Tov py yap avayKalwy—bd.oicer] | seems used in a sense exactly cor- 


‘For though on the one hand both | responding to ‘physical power.’ In 
(the philosopher and the practical | modern warfare, a weak body may 
man) will have an equal need of the | often be accompanied by the highest 





ordinary means of life, even if the | personal courage, but in the ancient 
mode of fighting this would have been 


practical man takes more trouble about 
the concerns of the body and such | impossible or useless. 

like—for there will be but little 7G cdppor ekougias] ‘The temperate 
difference in this respect—on the other | man will require full liberty of grati- 
hand there will be a wide difference | fication.’ Cf. th. 1. v. 3: 51a 7b modAvds 
with regard to the discharge of their | tav ev tais efouclas “Sidenalice Sap- 
respective functions.’ The term 6 Savamddw. VIL. Vi. 5: of 8 ey rais 
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efovolais. The use of the article, and 
of the plural number, makes a slight 
difference in signification. 

‘And if we 
went through all the virtues, we should 
see that whatever relates to moral 


7 Stekiovor 5e—OeHr] 


action is petty and unworthy of the 
gods.’ Aristotle argues here that we 
cannot attribute morality to the Deity 
without falling into mere anthropo- 
morphism ; but it might be replied 
that there is the same difficulty in 
conceiving of God as engaged in 
philosophic thought. Aristotle him- 
self felt this difficulty, and elsewhere 





defined the thought of God as ‘the 
thinking upon thought’ (Metaph. x1. 
ix. 4), which would not only deprive 
the Deity of all those fatherly and 
tender functions, which the human 
race is prone to attribute to Him; 
but would also remoye Him from the 
conditions of all human thinking. If 
it be conceded that the life of God is 
only analogous to that of the philoso- 
pher; we might then ask, why not also 
analogous to the life of the good man ? 
Plato, by placing the ‘idea of justice’ 
in the supra-sensible world, allowed a 
more than mortal interest to morality. 
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And he speaks of the just man, by the 
practice of virtue, being ‘ made like to 
God. ep. 613 a, quoted below. 

10 Aristotle seems to lose no op- 
portunity of expressing his contempt 
for great potentates. ‘Reason is not 
implied in kingly power,’ Hth. x. vi. 
4. ‘One may do noble deeds without 
We 


may again refer to George Herbert, 


ruling over land and sea,’ &e. 


who in his verses on Church Musick 
says, 
‘Now I in you without a bodie move, 
Rising and falling with your wings ; 
We both together sweetly live and 
love, 
Yet say sometimes, God help poore 
kings.’ 
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ixavdy 5€ Tooad@ brdpxew] i.e. TH 
mérpia, veferring to amd Tay petploy 
above. 

kata Thy aperqy] ¢t.e. whether philo- 
sophic or moral excellence. 

11 kal SdAwv 5] Referring to the 
well-known story in Herodotus, 1. e¢. 
30,Sq., where Solon pronounces Tellus, 
the Athenian citizen, to have been the 
happiest man he had ever known. 
be 
‘ Anaxagoras moreover seems not to 


eke Ka *Avataryépas—pdvoy | 
have conceived of “the happy man” 
as a rich man or a potentate, when he 
said that he should not be surprised 
if (his “happy man”) appeared a 
strange person to the crowd, for they 
judge by externals, haying no sense 
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TA WPOSbenfLEeyva You ETL TH SHya xab TOY toy eT IDepovTac, 
\ yr ~ ” > S , in / 
Xb CuvanayvTwy peev TOG EDYOIG AMoIsxTEoy, Oradwvovvrwy 
AN 16 / Av \ ~ > ~ \ 
0& Royoug OTOAnmTEOY. 6 Of HATH YvodY Evepywy xal 
~ / any / a \ / 
TOUTOY Depamevy HAL OLLHEMLEVOS ADIoTHR xOk Geodiarce- 
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€ \ ~ / a in} ~ \ vy a ” / 
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of aught beside.’ Anaxagoras, being | bs dv rpoOuuetsOar e0éAn Sixcatos vives Oat 
asked to define “the happy man,” kal emitndevwy aperhy eis Bcov Svvatdy 
said that his opinion, if he declared it, | av@pérw duototcbar bee. 
would be thought paradoxical. et ydp tis—Somep Soxet] ‘For if 

12 ouppwveivy 5)—bwoAnrréoy] ‘The there be any care of human affairs by 
opinions of the philosophers appear | the gods, as men think there is.” We 
then to coincide with our arguments. | may compare Shakspeare’s 
Authority of this kind affords a certain Tf asi 

; ; powers divine 

ground of belief. But truth in prac- Behold our human actions, as they 
tical matters is settled by an appeal doe 
to facts and human life, for in them 
rests the decision. We ought then to | Aristotle expresses here no opinion, 
consider previous sayings with a re- | one way or the other, as to the reality 
ference to facts and life: if those | ofa Divine Providence. Sore? merely 
sayings agree with facts, we should | indicates that an opinion is held; the 
accept them, if they differ, we must word is frequently used to indicate a 
undertake a discussion of the subject.’ | false opinion or fancy. Cf. Eth. vu. 
Ci. Hth. 1. vit. x. Xli. 3: Soxe? 5€ yéveois tis elvor, bre 

13 Oeopirdeotaros oumev eivar] The | kvpiws ayaddy. x. vi. 3: Sone? wey obv 
term QeoptArjs occurs repeatedly in etdamovine talta evar, Str K.T.A. 
Plato; cf. especially the interesting | Plato had said that moral virtue (see 
passage in Republic, p. 613 4: where it | the last note) placed men peculiarly 
is said that “all things work together” | under the care of the gods. Aristotle, 
for the good of those whom the gods | differing from Plato in his conception 
love. obrws tipa brodnmreoy wept rod | of the Deity, says, if there be any care 
dixatov avipds, édy 7 ev wevia yiyyntat | of men by the gods, it must surely be 
edy 7” ev vdcos i Tit BAY TeV Sonobv- | extended in an especial degree not 
Tov KaK@Y, WS TOUTH Taira eis Gyabdy | tothe just man, but to the philosopher, 
TL TeACUTHTEL CovTt 7} Kal Groavdytt* | since philosophy is most akin to the 
ov yap 5) bad ye Oeav mort Gucdeira | life of the Deity Himself. 
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»” , ~ ~ / XN ~ a 
cot 2y Tolg mpaxToIg TéA0G TO Dewpyoa ExaTTA xak 


~ > x ~ \ , / \ 
YVOvAl, AAA PAAAOY TO WoaTTEL AUTH; 0908 ON TEDL 





kay oftws] ‘Even on this supposi- 
tion.’ It seems probable that Ari- 
stotle had in his mind the very words 


of Plato, above quoted. 


IX. The theory of human life now 
being complete, Aristotle asks if any- 
thing more is wanting? The answer 
is Yes, since theory is not by itself 
enoughto make men good. For virtue 
three things are required, nature, 
teaching, and custom. The first is 
beyond man’s control ; the second may 
be identified with theory, which we 
have now supplied ; the third requires 
institutions for the regulation of life, 
which may either be (1) of public, or 
(2) of private ordinance. As a fact, 
the state too much neglects (§ 14) the 
arrangement of daily life, and there- 
fore private individuals must address 
themselves to the task, in a scientific 
spirit, and must first learn the princi- 
ples of legislation. Whence are these 
principles to be learnt? On the one 
hand we find that practical politicians 
neither write nor speak on the prin- 
ciples of their art. On the other 
hand the Sophists, who profess to teach 
polities, are far from understanding 
eyen what it is, and their mode of 





So far 
from imparting principles, they go to 


teaching is merely empirieal. 


work in an eclectic way, collecting 
laws, which are mere results, lying, 
as it were, on the surface. 
lation, as a science, has in short been 
neglected hitherto, and must now be 
essayed. We must enter at once upon 
the whole theory of the state, examin- 
ing former speculations, and existing 
constitutions, and developing a con- 
ception of the best form of government. 

According to the sequence of ideas 
in this chapter, it would appear that 
the connecting link between ethics 
and politics is to be found in the 
word @os, custom, or mode of life. 
As custom has great influence upon 
men’s power of attaining virtue and 
the chief good, and on the other hand 
as the institutions of individual life 
have a close connection with those of 
the state, it follows that polities are 
the complement of ethics. 


Legis- 


1 GANG pGAdrov Td mpdrrew avTa| 
Under the head of ‘doing’ are of 
course included the functions of 
thought, which, as we have just been 
told, are the highest forms of action 
Cf. Pol. vu, iii. 8: GAAd Tov 
MpakTiKoy ovK GyaryKatov elvar mpds 


in man. 
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Er épous, Kabdmep ofovral tives, ovde Tas 
diavotas eivat pdvas TavTas TpaKTiKAS 
Tas Ta amoBawovTwY Xap yryvomevas 
€x TO TpaTTEL, GAAG TOAV UGAAOY TAS 
avroteAcis kal Tas avT@y Evexey Oewpias 
Kal diavohoes. So too under aperh, 
copia is included as its highest form. 

3 moAAovs By picGovds| The saying 
of Theognis (v. 432) was that the 
Asclepiade would have deserved great 
reward had they known how to heal 
the minds of men. 


Ei 8 ’AckAnmiddas ToOTO Cdwke Beds, 


lao0a kaxdtnTa Kal arnpas dpevas 
avopav, 

TloAAovs by puicbovs Kal peyddous 
Epepov. 


The last line is quoted in the Meno 





of Plato, p. 95 8, to indicate that 
Theognis held teaching inefficacious 
to produce virtue. Aristotle borrows 
the application. On Theognis see Vol. 
I. Essay II. 

KaTOKoX Lov ex THS apeTjs| ‘ Under 
the influence of virtue.’ This word, 
which is also written xatax@x.moy, 
seems derived from karéxew, with 
a reduplication. In Ar. Pol. 11. ix. 8, 
we find karaxéxiuot mpds, and 7b, voi. 
Vil. 4, KaTakd xtuor br, 

5 Te ek MaAaiod Tols HOcot KaTELANL- 
peva| ‘What has long been fastened 
in the character.’ 

6 rots ws GAnbas edruxéow]| ‘To 
those who are in the most ideal sense 
of the term to be called fortunate.’ 
Cf. Eth, m. vy. 17: kal 7d ed Kal 7d 
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KGA@S ToUTO TEepuKeva: 7 TeAEia Kar 
aAndwh ay eln evouia. 

g odx tkavdv &—rbv Blov] ‘It is 
not enough perhaps that, while young, 
people should meet with right nurture 
and superintendence, but, as when 
grown up they must practise the things 
in question, and accustom themselves 
to them, so we shall need laws about 
these things, and in general about the 
whole of life. In a spirit the very 
opposite of this remark, Pericles is 
reported (Thucyd. m. 37) to have 
boasted of the freedom enjoyed by 
the Athenians from all vexatious in- 
terference with the daily conduct of 
individuals: e€AevOépws BE Ta TE mpds 
To Kowbdy moAirevouey Kol es thy mpds 

VOL. II. 


GAANAOUS TOV Kal” uepay emitydev- 
pdtwv broviav, ov b¢ opyns Toy TEAas, 
ei Kal? jdoviy te Spa, Exovtes, ovde 
aCyutous mev Aumnpas bE TH OWer aXOn- 
Sdévas mpootiOeuevor. On the one hand 
Thueydides praised the free system of 
Athens; on the other hand Aristotle 
praised the organised and educational 
system of Sparta; see below § 13, 
and cf. Hth. 1. xiii. 3, and note. He 
was probably led into this political 
mistake, partly by the state of society 
in Athens itself, partly by the influence 
of Plato, from whom he imbibed the 
essential idea of communism,—which 
, that the state should arrange as 
much as possible, instead of as little 


is 


as possible. 


pc 6 
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13 kukAwmxas| Referringto Homer, | opinion,’ which in so many respects, 
Odyss. 1X. 114: and more naturally, supplies the place 
| of legislation. 
| 14 Kal dpav aitd Sivacbu] ‘And 
_ that it should have power to effect the 

object in question.’ This apparently 
Aristotle considers that any people | refers to § 12: 4 poy odv TAT pL 
among whom the state does not settle | mpdoratis ovk Exe 7d isxupdy K.T.A. 
by law the customs of daily life is pddwcra 8 —yevduevos}] ‘But from 
unworthy to be called a society at all. | what we have said it would appear 


He ignores that element called ‘public that a person would best be able to 


Oewiorever b€ Exactos 
maliwv 7S Gdrdxwv, ov8  GdAAhAwy 
ad€youow. 
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do this (7.e. to help his children and 
friends towards virtue) after learning 
the principles of legislation.” As we 
find from Eth. vi. viii. 2, legislation 
was considered by Aristotle to be the 
superior (dpxitexrovikh) form of poli- 
tical thought. A person possessing 
the general principles of scientific 
legislation (see below, § 16) would 
be best able to deduce rules for the 
guidance of his family, and at the 
same time to allow of such exceptions 
as individual peculiarities might call 


Y 


for. That the family is a deduction 
from the state, which is prior in point 
of idea, we know to have been Ari- 
stotle’s opinion, Pol. 1. ii. 12. 

16 ov phy GAAG—eureiplay| ‘And 
yet perhaps nothing hinders a man 
even without scientific knowledge 
treating well some particular case, 
from an accurate observation, empiri- 
eally, of what results on each thing 
being tried. Cf. Metaph. 1 1. 7: 
mpos pev odv To mpdrrew eumeipla 
Téxyns ovdey Boxe? Siapepew, GAAG Ka} 
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€urelpous Tay &vev Tis eumeiplas Ad-yev 
exovTwy, 

17 dvtwa yap ody Kal roy mporebévra| 
‘Any one you like to propose.’ Cf. 
Eth.t. iii. 8: +h mporiOeucba, ‘ what we 
propose to ourselves.’ 

18 udpiov yap éddKer THs moArTiKRS 
elvat] ‘For, as we said, legislation is 
generally considered to be a branch 
of politics.” This probably refers to 
Eth. i. ii. 7: xpwopévns 8& tabrns rats 
Acmats mpaxtikais Tov emiaTnuav, ert 





thay améxec Oat. 

emayyéeAAovTar mev SiddoKew of oo- 
gistai] Cf. Plato, Meno, p. 95 B: of 
copioral oor ovT 01, olmep pdvor emaryyéA- 
AovTat, SoKovar Gidd7KaAOL ivan apETAs ; 
The whole of the present discussion 
on the teaching of political science is 
evidently suggested by that on the 
teaching of virtue in the Meno, where 
it was shown that the great statesmen 
do not attempt to teach their sons 
virtue, and that the Sophists, who 
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profess to teach it, are doubtful in- 
structors. 

20 of b€ vduo1—eotkaoiv| ‘ But laws 
are as it were the results of political 
Aristotle’s 
Sophists’ method of teaching politics 


science.’ account of the 
is precisely analogous to his account 
of the way in which they taught 
dialectic. He here speaks of their 
taking a shallow view of polities, and 
making it an inferior branch of rhe- 
toric; and he adds that they adopted 
a superficial eclecticism, making col- 
lections of laws without touching upon 
the principles from which legislation 
must depend. They thus imparted 
mere results, which to those who are 
uninstructed in principles are wholly 
useless. In the same way (Soph. 
Elench. xxxiii. 16) he says they gave 
various specimens of argument to be 
learnt by heart, and that this was no 
more use than if a person who under- 
took to teach shoemaking were to 
provide his pupils with an assortment 


of shoes. Adyous yap of wey pynropiKods 
of b€ epwrntikods edldvcay exuavOaver, 
eis ovs mAELoTaKIS euninrey @HOnoay 
EKATEPOL TOVS GAATAWY Adyous. AtdreEp 
Taxela mev &rexvos & jv 7 Sidackadta 
Tois pavOdvovo. map aitT@v: ov yap 
TEXVNY GAA TA ad Tis TEXUNS SiddyTEs 
mawWevew bredauBavoy, domep by et tS 
emiothunv packwv mapadaceyv eri 7d 
pniév moveiy Tovs médas, elta cKuTo- 
Touhy pey wy SidacKor, pnd bOev 
durjoerar mwopiCecOa Ta ToiaiTa, doin 
5€ WOAAG yevn TavToOdamay brodnudtwv. 

21 ov yap palvoyra:—e€feis| ‘ For 
men do not appear to learn the 
physician’s art from treatises, though 
(they who write such treatises) aim at 
stating not only modes of treatment, 
but how people can be cured and how 
each person is to be treated, according 
to a classification of habits (of body),’ 
ovyypoyudrwy here is frequently trans- 
lated ‘ prescriptions,’ but, from what 
Aristotle says about them,clearly some- 


thing more is meant. In the Minos 
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which bears Plato’s name we find | guished above from ovveots, the power 


ovyypdymara used as a generic word, 
of which several species, iarpixd, yewp- 
yucd, poryerpixd, &e., are mentioned, 
and are compared (as here) with 
‘laws.’ Cf. Minos, p. 316 c sqq.: 75 
more evetuxes tvyypaupats mepl byelias 
TaY KauvdyTwy ; “Eywye.—Iatpica &pa 
kal iarpixol vouot TadTa Ta ovyypdupara 
€otl 14 THY iarpaey ; “larpik& wevTor.— 
“Ao oov Kal TH yewpylKa cvyypdupara 
yewpyicol vouo eioiv; K.T.A. The 
ovyyptyuara here mentioned were 
perhaps ‘reports of cases, or mono- 
graphs on particular diseases. 

tots ® &vev—yevowto| ‘* But those 
who without proper training study 
things not be 
to judge of them correctly (except 
indeed by natural ability), though 


such would able 


they might gaim an appreciative 
faculty with regard to the subject.’ 
éZis here denotes the state of mind 
formed by scientific training. 
training especially produces ‘judg- 
Cf. Pol. 111. 
xi, 14: €oTar yap ExaoTos meyv XeElpwy 
Kpitys TGV elbdTwy, Hth. 1. ii. 5, and 
note. This kind of judgment, as 
being deep and original, is distin- 


Such a 


ment’ (7d xplvew Kars). 





of appreciation, but in £th. yr. x. 2 
avyeots is called xpitixh, in a lower 
sense, andas contrasted with wisdom, 
which is mpaxtin7. 

22 mapadimdyrwy odyv| One must be 
struck with the disdainful way in 
which Aristotle here quite sets aside 
the Republic and Laws of Plato, by 
which he had been himself so much 
influenced, as if they were not to be 
reckoned as eyen attempts at founding 
Below, he 


alludes to them as ‘perhaps on some 


the science of politics. 


particular points having made good 
remarks.’ 

mparov wey ovv| A rough outline of 
the Politics is here given, as Aristotle 
conceived it before writing it. The 
sketch is so very general that it omits 
the subject of Book I., and yet erities 
have thought that this passage may 
be taken as evidence of what the order 
of books in Aristotle’s Politics should 
be. 

ek TSY guynypEevov modtTELoy] ‘From 
my collection of constitutions.’ Cf, 
Cicero, De Finibus, v. iv: ‘Omnium 
fere civitatum, non Grecize solum, sed 
etiam barbarie, ab Aristotele mores, 
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instituta, disciplinas; a Theophrasto 
leges etiam cognovimus.’ Diogenes 
Laertius, in his list of the works of 
Aristotle, mentions (v. i. 12) : moAiteta 
tédewv Svoiv Seov’sav éetfKovta Kal 


éxarév, kat tila Snuokpatinal, dAryapxi- 


kal, apioroKparixal, kal rupavvixal, The 
fragments of this work have been 
collected by C. F. Neumann, and may 
be found in the Oxford reprint of 
Bekker’s edition of Aristotle. 
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aBéBas ii. 310. 

ayadol ‘nobles’ i. 60. 

aydpaios ii. 262. 

abovacta ii. 16. 

aid.ov il. 19. 

aids in Hesiod i. 54, 480. 

aiperdy and euxrdy ii. 316. 

alo@nots i. 875. 

aigxpompayety ii. 58. 

axkédAagTos ii, 54. 

axplBea i. 322, 324, 349, 374, li. 19. 

axpoxepl(erOa ii. 13. 

axpdxoros ii. 82. 

adexTpu@y i. 85. 

"AAO, work of Protagoras i. 85. 

&AAos idiomatic i. 406. 

auetpta ii. 319. 

avaBoArn ii. 277. 

avaicOnota i. 434. 

avOpwros ii. 210. fem. ii. 213. 

adpioros i. 202-3, 423, ii. 304. 

amelracbat ii. 280. 

aeipov, iévat eis i. 346. 

amA@s and Kata mpdabeow i. 414. amrd@s 
awyadd ii. 101. 

amd ii. 205. 

amodéxeo Oar ii. 258, 260. 

amoAuvoTikds i. 356. 

amoudoow ii. 311. 

amomponyueve i. 254. 

amopiat i. 326. 

apeTy i. 320, 373, 379, 401. 

&ppeva ‘masculines’ i. 85. 

apxh i. 819, 324, 355. ywdoews rad 
yevetews 394. ev apxy 43. 

apxilewpos ii. 67. 

apxitentovikds i. 345. 

aowTos ii, 58. 








avddins ii. 85. 


avdexactos ii. 87. 


avdol i. 368. 

avrapkes i. 141 
301. 

avrous, bv ii. 28 

avuTav, emt TaV i 


. auTapKea i. 369, ii, 


3. Kab? ii, 255, 
i. 294. 


apapere, ev, &e. ii, 171. 


Bavavoos ii. 67. 
Bdpos ii. 809. 
Biotos i. 359. 


Bios i. 856, 373. 


BovAerar ii. 58, 
BovAnots ii. 23. 


81, 272. 


Bwmordxos ii. 90. 


yaotpiuapyos ii. 


50. 


yeveois i. 186, 844. 


yévos i. 350. 
yen ii. 178. 
yvapiua amnres, 


hey i. 855. 


d€ in apodosis i. 345. 
de i. 312. Séeoy i. 320, 346. 
deiAoé ‘commonalty’ i. 60. 


dewds ii. 185. 
deka i. 436. 
8? abréy ii. 116 


diaBarrAw ii. 259. 


diaywy7 ii. 90. 
didPeors i. 428. 
diatperdy i. 421. 
Sidicequar i. 419. 
Siapevw ii, 286. 
Sidvora ii. 174. 
didracts ii, 292. 
Siapevdouar ii. 2 
dikavoy i, 349. 


87. 
etymology ii. 114. 
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dixaiorpayla ii. 122. 

SidpOwpa ii. 113. 

didte ii. 170. 

dirAdonor i. 362. 

Siva ii. 246. 

done? i. 343. 

duds, Svas adpioros i. 362. 
Svvapus i. 182 sqq. ‘art’ i. 344, 


eyyuntis, vomos ii. 121. 

eyxtKAio. Adyot i. 332. 
359. 

eykauia i. 394. 

eOiomos i. 375. 

Zs i. 404, ii. 343. 

eldos i. 365. 

elvat i. 425, ii. 104. 

elpwv ii. 86. 

 evépyea i, 181-201. etymology 183. 
this and dvvaus Megarian 183-4. 
‘energy’ 319. 344, ii, 296. evepyera 
TaV apeTayv ii. 26. 

evTeA€xeta i. 184-5. 

efaywyh i. 272, ii, 121. 

efaxpiBow ii. 329. 

fis i. 191, 319, ii, 204. 

€fovala ii. 339. 

eEwrepixol Adyot i. 328-332. 

eraywy7 i. 375. 

erapkew ii. 286. 

ereicatos ii, 302. 

em(deigis i. 90. 

emld5oots i. 434. 

emieikys, emetcera ii. 139, 272. 

émi(ntéw i. 377. 

eriOuuiav AapBaverv ii, 228. 

emimoAd(w i. 354. 

émioTnun i. 345. 
ii. 68. 

pyov i. 142,371. 7a épya ii. 298. 

Epws etymology ii. 292, 

éc@Aol ‘nobles’ i. 60. 

€oxarov ij, 168, 172. 

étraiptky ii. 307. 

evdaluwy i. 389. 

evOnvovrta i. 384. 

eUpoia i, 259. 

evtparedos ii. 90. 


eyKKAtos i. 


emotihuwy ‘artistic’ 


(wh i. 356. 


4 in questions i. 344. 

7 indefinite ii. 111, 182. 
deat and joOjvat ii. 320. 
45m ii. 179. 
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ndovh otkela and &dAoTpia ii. 328. 
HOos i. 404, 


Oeios i. 348. 

BeoptAgs ii. 342. 

Oeots i. 358. 

Bewpew ii. 154, 203 
OnAéa ‘feminines’ i. 85. 
Ouuds ii. 42. 


idea, prob, Democriteau word i. 150, 365. 
‘form’ ii. 100. 

torac@at i. 346, ii. 173. 

tows i, 343. 


KudAov i, 361, 

kal ‘ or’ ii. 152. 

kaiva TOD ToAEuou ii. 40. 

kakol ‘ commonalty’ i. 60. 
Kaddv i, 349, ii. 9. 
Kadokayabla ii. 75, 183. 
Kdpdomos i. 85. 

KkataBéBAnvrat i. 360. 
KaTaoracis ii. 236. 

KaTéexw ii. 215. 

KaToK@x mos ii. 344. 

Keva, TOO ToAcuov ii. 40. Kevwrepov i. 426. 
klynows i, 186. 

KAets ii. 100. 

kAnpwrtds ii. 270. 

xowdv i, 408. Kowdrepov 426. 
kptous ii. 58. 

kbpwos i. 347, il. 299. 


AeoBia. oixodou7 ii. 140. 

Aoyikds i. 431. 

Aoytotikdy ii. 149. 

Adyos i. 409. ‘inference’ ii. 163. forms 
of Adyos classified by Protagoras i. 85. 
no theory of Adyos in Book VL, i. 39. 
dpOds Adyos i. 38, 148, 409. Adyor 
éxew i. 400. Kata Adyor i. 49, 372. 
peta Adyou i. 37, 39, 49, 372, ii. 162. 


pabnuatind, Te i. 400. 
pardpos i, 389. 
padwore, i. 343. 
pavOdvew ii, 177. 
pavrevoua i. 357. 
MeOvd0s i. 343. 
MeAayxoriKol ii, 223. 
beodtns, méoov i. 201-12. pméoos diko- 
orns ii. 114. 
peotdios ii. 114. 
underepos ii. 259. 
povadixds apiluds ii, LIL. 


lxxx 


véueots i. 54, 430. 
vous maOnrikds and mointikds i. 239. 
voowdns ii. 238. 


tévos ii, 306. 


6 inserted and omitted ii, 188. 

65e ‘individual’ i. 372. 

GAN Gpern ii. 183. 

dudvora ii, 293. 

dudvuua i. 366. 

rep ii. 156. 

épyavirds ii. 8. 

’OpOvemea, work of Protagoras i. 85. 
dpos, Eudemian term i. 37, ii. 147. 
dctov i. 361. 

éray with aorist il. 120, 

ov vera i. 319. 

ovgla i. 434, 


ma0n i, 319. 

matdela, i, 350, 148. 

madepaotia ii. 214, 292. 

mdvU, ov TavU, OVdE TaVU ii. 59. 

mapa i, 352. 

mopexBacts ii, 270. 

maoxov ii. 119, 327, 

meplamroy i. 380. 

Tlépoais, ev ii, 127. 

TlAdrwy with and without article 
354, 

mous devTepos i. 435. 

motnots distinguished by Prodicus from 
mpakts i. 86. 

montikats ii. 206. 

motouv ii. 119, 327. 

moTepoy i, 344. 

rparywateta i, 408. 

mpakTd 1.346. mpakticds 371, 

mpakis distinguished by Prodicus from 
motnots i. 86. in Eudemus 344. ii. 
150. 

mpdtrew €0 i, 353. 

mpoatpects ii. 15. 

mponymeva i. 254. 

mpo.ec Oat li. 29, 

mpookpotw ii. 288, 

TpovTapx7 ii. 285. 

mpovTapxw il. 70. 
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oeuvdrTns li. 85. 

oKkevn ‘neuters’ i. 85. 

oxomds Eudemian term i. 37, 38, ii. 
copia i. 41, ii. 164, 

copioris i. 69-75. 


147, 
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| gopot i. 3538. 
oracid@w ii, 291. 
oTpati@rat il. 41, 
ovyypdupara ii. 349. 
ovAdoyioréov i. 391. 
ovupBarAopmat i. 392, 
oueBeBnkds ii. 259. 
ouppetpla ii. 320. 
vuppépov i. 209, ii. 11. 
avy in composition ii. 40. 
ovvalrios ii. 31. 
ouvanrw ii. 257. 
ovvapOpeio but i. 370. 
ovveots ii. 176. 
ouvexeés i. 421. 
ovvOeTov, TO ii. 239. 
ovvevumos ii. 105. 
oxeddr i. 343. 
owppoctry ii. 47. etymology 160, 


7TéXevov i. 141, 179-80, 373. 

rénos i. 171-181, 344, 390. ‘ morality’ of 
an action ii, 7,36. 7d Kata Thy ekw 
TéXos ibid. 

Texvace ii. 157. 

réxyn i. 344, 345, 352. 

vl hy elva i, 424, 

Tis frequently omitted ii. 8, 46. 

TowvTwy meph, ek i. 850. 

Toma Kal kavoeis ii. 321. 


bBpiCw ii. 218, 

vAn, mpSTH and eoxarn i. 185. opposed 
to form 349, 

brdpxovTa i. 376. 

bmepBoAd7 ii. 262. - 

bmd@eots li. 226. 

bmorelwevoyv i. 349. ii. 99. 
i. 409. 

bpnyetcOa i. 428. 


c yf 
vmoKkela Ow 


pawdueva ii. 197. 

gpayracta ii. 30, 216. 

papvyé ii. 49. 

pevkroy and aiperdy ii. 316. 

piAautta ii. 300. 

pirdkadol, pidoKarcty 1. 379, 

gpovnots i. 40, 320, 365. ii 158, 238. 
ppdvimos i. 423. 
vce i, 880. vats i. 405. 
xaples ii, 276. 


evdduevos ii. 200. 
Wuxh i. 236-7, 320. 
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For all that relates to Aristotle or Plato, see under their names. 


See also Eudemian 


Ethics and Magna Moralia. 





* Actuality,’ i. 181-182. 

Eschylus, ii. 12. 

Agathon, i. 88. 

Albinus, preetor, i. 274. 

Alcidamas of Elza, i. 84, 87. 

Alexander tle Great, i. 2, 328-329. 

Amafinius, i. 279. 

Anacreon, i. 51. 

Anaxazoras of Clazomenz, i. 68, 82, 98, 
223, 377. His ‘happy man,’ ii. 341. 

Anaxandrides of Rhodes, ii. 231. 

Anaximenes of Miletus, i. 57. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, i. 6, 20. 

Antimeerus of Mende, i. 77. 

Antipater, Stoic, i. 246. 
ids 

Antiphon of Rhamnus, i. 73. 

Antisthenes, i. 129-130. 

Anytus, accuser of Socrates, i. 79, 119. 

Apellicon, i. 6. 

Apollodorus, i. 2. 

Apollonides, Stoic, i. 277. 

Aquinas, Thomas, i. 1. 

Archedemus, Stoic, i. 246. 

Archelaus, philosopher, i. 108, 118, 227. 

Archytas, pseudo-, i. 67. 

Arete, i. 131. 

Aristippus of Cyrene, i. 126, 131. 

Aristophanes, Clouds quoted, i. 63, 70, 
85, 101, 105. 

Aristotle, Dates of life, i. 2. 

I. General. External history of 
writings, i. 2-8. Hypotheses as to 
composition, 10. See also Nicomachean 
Ethics. Moderation of statement, in- 
terrogations, &c., i. 344. daroplat, ii. 
194. Banter, i. 555. Want of hu- 
mour, i. 165. Beginnings of treatises, 
i. 343. Often begins with historical 
sketch, i. 44. Often ends with line of 
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Another, i. 
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poetry, ii. 311. On Socrates, 114, 115— 
116,117, 124, 125. On Sophists, i. 
90-91, 107, ii. 156, 283, 349. On 
sophistry and dialectic, 98-99. On 
scepticism, i. 98. Excellence of philo- 
sophy, i. 143, ii. 334. Sets teacher of 


puilosophy very high, ii. 342. Infiu- 
ence on Middle Ages, i. 306. Modern 


terms derived from him, i. 818. Exo- 
teric discourses, i. 328-332. 

Loose writing, ii. 48,50, 262, 285. 
See also Hudemian Ethics. Junctures, 
ii. 32, 94, 248, 280, 311. Interpola- 
tions, i. 371, ii. 51, 254, 304. 

II. Aristotle's relation to Plato. 


Debt to Plato, i. 139-149. Criticises 
him, i. 149-162.  Criticises Idea of 
Good, i. 360-367. Sets aside Republic 


and Laws, ii. 350. See also below, VI. 

Minor obligations. From Plato's oral 
teaching, i. 166 Education, ii. 314. 
Polities supreme art, 1. 847. Pruise of 
Sparta, i. 395. Definision, i. 417. 
Courage, ii. 32, 33, 37. Liberality, ii. 
61. Communities arise from mutual 
needs, ii. 117. Money, ii. 119. ayxtvo1a, 
ii. 174. pdvnois and ovvects, ii. 177. 
Knowledge implies virtue, ii. 197. 
Questions about friendship, ii. 252, 253, 
255. Fluctuation of bad men, ii. 290. 
Intellectual pleasures, ii. 322. Proper 
and foreign pleasure, ii. 328. 

Archers, i. 346. memaiSeupevos, i, 
350. Mathematicians, ib. wavrevouat, i. 
357. Epyov, i. 371, 420. tetpdywvos, 
i. 388. dpioreia, i. 393. Oculist, i. 
396. Derivation of 400s, i. 404. Dye 
of education, i. 415. Boxer who eats 
much, i. 422. Crooked timbers, i. 435. 
Tuning lyre, ii. 147. ‘ Mind's eye, ii. 
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181.  Corruptio optimi, ii. 187. 
oetos avipp, ii. 194. 

Ill. Logie. Cicero’. account of the 
Topics, i. 8. Aristotle claims to be 
founder of logic, i. 13. 

1V. Metaphysics. Unity of Thought 
and Being, ii. 304. His nomimalism, 
i. 161. Analytic, i. 162. Four causes, 
i. 171-2. Absolute and relative know- 
ledge, i. 354. 
375. Knowledge better than search, ii. 
335. Fruition only at intervals, ii. 
337. Ideas not practical, i. 367. Pro- 
ductive art, ii. 156-158. Things that 
can be made perfect, ii, 328. Mathe- 
matics, ii. 171. 

V. Physics. Treatise on Physics 
appears to have been edited by Eudemus, 
i. 20. Nature, i. 221-9. ‘ Chance,’ i. 


aoxal, how come by, i. 


222. ‘Necessity, i. 223. Optimism, 
i. 225. Design in nature, i. 172, 
223-226. Chain of nature, i. 226- 


229, ii.303. Heavenly bodies, i. 228—- 
229. Stars more divine than man, ii. 
166. Secular catastrophes, i, 230. 
Nature desires good, ii. 267. Makes 
notbing in vain, i. 346. Man and 
nature, 1. 335. 

Life, i. 205. Life sweet, ii. 304. 
Seale of life, i. 237. Plants, i. 206. 
Running, ii. 74. Senses of brutes, ii. 
48. Moral qualities of brutes, ii. 187, 
207, 218. 

Purer senses, ii. 330. Separate 
senses and common sense, ii. 172. 
Sleep and dreams, i. 398. Youth like 
wine, ii. 246. Psychology a branch of 
pliysics, ii. 206. Aristotle’s psychology 
chiefly Platonic, i. 142. Soul, i. 236- 
242, 394-401. Division of mind, i. 
343. Modes of mind three, i. 418. 
Resemblance of subject and object, ii 
149. Two kinds of reason, i. 239. 
Permanence of mental states, i. £87. 
Attention, ii. 327. Immortality, i, 240- 
242. 

VI. Ethics. For the question of the 
three doubtful books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, see Hudemian Ethics. 

Date of Nizomachean Ethies, i. 139. 
Aristotle’s ethical method, i. 322-327, 
349. Individual brought forward by 
Cynics, i. 130. Advance on Plato— 
appeal to experience, and formulas, 1. 
170. Abstract words have their mean- 
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ing ethicised,i. 171. Virtue not pre- 
dicable of God, i. 234. Boys have no 
virtue, i. 384. No doctrine of moral 
obligation, i. 416. Condemns suicide, 
ii. 37. Evil self-destructive, ii. 82. 

Book 1. End, Chief Good, Happi- 
ness: Psychology. — Doctrine of 
Tédos, i. 171-181. Partly Cyrenaic, 
i. 182. Ends in Plato, 1. 368. 
End-in-itself, i. 171-181. Chief 
good must be atrapkes (Platonic), 1 
141. Cannot be added to (Platonic), 
i. 141. Cannot be painful, ii. 263. 
€pyov (Platonic), i. 142. Happiness, 
i. 200-201. Requires body and soul, 
ii. 231. 

Book 2. Habit and Definition of 
Virtue.—Virtue can be taught, i. 
123, 382. Doctrine of habit implicitly 
Socratic, i. 123. Habit second 
nature, 11.231. eis; i. 191. evep- 
yera and habits, i. 181-201. 
‘Mean’ (Platonic), i. 201-12. 
Ignorance, ii. 11. Virtue a quality, 
i. 418. 

Book 3, Will-and the Virtues : 
Courage, Temperance.—Will, i. 227. 
Freedom of will overlooked, i. 317. 
List of virtues, i. 162. 

Book 4, Liberality, Magnificence, 
Highmindedness, Ambition, Mildness, 
Piria, adrA7Oea, evTpaTreAla, aidds.— 
Anger, ii. 215. 

Book 5. Justice.—Justice,i. 163. 
Natural and Conventional Justice, 
ii. 126. Justice a proportion, ij. 109, 
110, 124. 

Book 6. Moral Standard and In- 
tellectual Virtues.—pdvnois partly 
Platonic, i. 144. @pdvimos as stan- 
dard Cynie, i. 129. 

Book 7. Incontinence and Moral 
Struggle: Pleasure.—Practical Syl- 
logism, i. 212, sqq. Three motives, 
ii, 150. 

Books 8-9. Friendship. — Partly 
suggested by Plato, i. 147. 

Book 10. Pleasure: Speculation: 
Transition to Politics.—Pleasure, i. 


197-199. Prominence of Pleasure 
suggested by Cyrenaics, i. 134. 
Pleasure in Plato, i. 147. Pleasure 


and pain, i. 412-414. Pleasure not 
chief good, ii. 234. Amusements, 
ii. 333. Philosophy above morality, 
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ii. 338. Duty of aspiration, ii. 
337. 
VII. Politics. Political ideas in 


Nie. Eth. i. 333-336. Ethics subor- 
dinate to Polities, i. 848. Philosophy 
end of state, i. 177-178, 348. Neces- 
sity of Polities to Ethics, ii. 343-351. 
Law universal, ii. 101, 141. Division 
of the science, ii. 168. Communities 
arise from mutual need (Platonic), 
ii. 117. Best form of government, ii. 
128. Tyranny worst form, ii. 125. 
Various forms, ii. 269-272. State 
prior in idea to family, ii. 275. Limited 
size of state, ii. 806. Legislation higher 
part of polities, ii. 347. Justice a pro- 
portion, ii. 109, 110, 124. Praises 
Sparta, ii. 345. Bad Political Economy, 


ii, 66. Money, ii. 119,122. Educa- 
tion should be public, ii. 107. Slave, 


ii, 334. 
ii. 341. 
VIII. Rhetoric and Art. His ac- 
count of the rise of Rhetorie, i. 83. Art 
of composition, i. 90. The Ludicrous, 


Contempt for potentates, 


ii. 92. Art, i, 205-206. Music, i. 
207. Masical sense, ii. 303. 

IX. Religion, i. 164-165. — Pro- 
vidence, i. 173, 235-6; ii. 342. God, 


j. 229-236, 185, 194, 196, 226; ii. 
247. ‘The gods,’ i. 233-234; ii. 128, 
275. God's life is thought, ii. 330. 
Theology, ii. 332. Prayer, ii. 101. 

X. Lost Writings. ‘Dialogues, i. 5. 
Titles given by Diogenes, i.9. 2uva- 
ywryh TexvaGr, i.83. ‘ Exoteric works, 


i. 329. ‘Gryllus, i. 330. moArreiou 
ii, 350. 
XI. Spurious Writings. De Virtu- 


tibus et Viliis,i. 12. See also ELude- 
mian Ethics and Magna Moralia. 
Rhetoric to Alexander, i. 13. De 
Xenophane, &e. i. 94. De Motu 
Animalium, i. 213; ii. 186. Cate- 
gories, i. 362. 

Arrian, i. 293. 

Asceticism, i. 51. ~ 

Aspasius, Commentator, i. 21. 

Athenians, no naval feeling, ii. 35. Their 
social freedom, ii. 345. 

Athenodorus, Stoic, i. 246,277. Another, 
ji. 246, 278. 

Atticus, Platonist, i. 10. 

Aurelius, Marcus, i. 296-98. 
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Bacon, quoted, ii. 335. His ‘ believing 
Christian, i. 260. Depreciates Ari- 
stotle, i. 326. His ‘ forms,’ i. 424. 

Balbus, Lucilius, i. 299. 

Barea Soranus, i. 281. 

Beauty, size essential to, ii 73. 

Bentham, i. 124. 

Berkeley, vision, i. 189. 

Bias of Priene, i. 59. 

Boethius, i. 8. 

Brasidas, ii. 127. 

Bunyan, i. 304. 

Burke, quoted, ti. 38. 

Butler compared with Stoics, i. 257; 1. 
811, 314. His ‘self love, ii. 300. 
Quoted, ii. 335. 


Cxranus, Stoic, ij. 282. 

Callicles, i. 107, 109. 

Cannibalism, ii. 213. 

Carneades, Academic, i. 274. 

Casaubon, i. 34. 

Catiline, ii. 59. 

Cato the Censor, i. 274. Cato of Utica, 
i. 271, 277, 283. 

Chorus, comic and tragic, ii. 71. 

Chrysippus, Stoic, i. 246, 251-252, 260, 
264, 268, 269, 270, 271, 273, ii. 200. 

Cicero mentions ‘dialogues’ and ‘com- 
mentaries’ of Aristotle, i. 5. Had no 
real acquaintance with his philosopy, 
i. 8. Mentions Nic. Eth. by name, i. 10. 
Does not know who wrote them, i. 13. 
Quotes Aristotle’s Zuvaywyh Texvav 
on rise of rhetoric, i. 83. Hears Posi- 
donius, i. 276. His philosophy, i. 279. 
On Aristotle’s ‘exoteric discourses,’ i. 
329. On Aristotle’s ‘Constitutions,’ 1. 
850. Quoted, i. 357. 

Cleanthes, i. 246, 250-251. 
i. 266-267, 268. 

Cleobulus of Lindus, i. 59. 

Clitomachus, i. 274. 

Comedy, new, ii. 91. 

Convention and nature, i. 107-109, ii. 
126-127. 

Corax, i. 83. 

Coriscus, name used as example, i. 99. 

‘Corruption, human,’ i, 321, 433. 

Crantor, Academie, i. 169. 

Crates of Thebes, i. 130, 249. 

Criticism on Aristotle, ancient and mo- 
dern, i. 1 saq. 

Critolaus, Peripatetic, i. 274, 

Cronus, Megarian, i. 249. 


His hymns, 
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Customs, variety of, ii. 127. 

Cynics, i. 128-130, 146, 377. 

Cyrenaics, i, 128, 131-134, ii. 237, 320. 


Dante, quoted, i. 365. 

Delian epigram, i. 380. 

Demetrius, Peripatetic, i, 277. 

Democritus of Abdera, i. 68, 98, 108, 
116, 150, 227, 317. His arapotia, 
i. 414, 

Demodocus of Leros, ii. 225. 

Dicearchus of Messana,quot ed, i. 57. 

Dignity, personal, among Greeks, ii. 118. 

Diogenes Laertius, his list of Aristotle’s 
writings, i. 9. 

Diogenes of Sinope, i. 129-130. 

Diogenes of Babylon, i. 246, 274. 

Dionysodorus, i. 100. 

Dryden, quoted, i. 397. 

‘Duty,’ i. 212, 263, 313 sqq. 


Editors of Aristotle, their additions and 
interpolations, 1. 35, 41. 

Edueation, systematic, begins with So- 
phists, i. 82. Position of teachers, 7b. 

Egnatius Celer, i. 281, 295. 

Eleatic ‘one, i. 364. 

Empedoeles, i. 98, 223, ii. 149. 

Epaphroditus, i. 293. 

Epicharmus, quoted, ii. 337. 

Epictetus, i, 293-296. 

Epicurism contrasted with Stoicism, i. 
247-248. 

Epicurus, i. 251, 

Ethics not a separate science before Ari- 
stotle, i. 44. Eras of morality, i. 46. 
Unconscious era, i. 48. Beauty of, 7. 
Morality natural, i. 49. Influenced by 
Sophists, i. 101. Real ethics begin 
with Stoies, i. 244. 

Eubulides, Megarian, 11. 200. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, pupil of Aristotle, i. 7. 
No particulars of his life, i. 19. Story 
that Aristotle preferred Theophrastus, 
i. 19. His correspondence with Theo- 
phrastus, i. 20. Names of his writings, 
20, 21. 

Eudemian Ethics, origin of name, i. 14. 
Negiected by commentators, i. 15. 
Commencement examined, i. 16-18. 
Often give Aristotle’s quotations, &c., 
more fully, i.17. Quoted as Eudemian 
by Aspasius, i. 21. Contents of, id. 
Style, i.22. Compared with Aristotle's 
doctrines, i.23. Innovation on Aristotle, 
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i. 24. Style, i. 37. Describe virtue as 
giving end, i. 38. Practical and moral 
tendency, i. 39. On will, i. 212, ii. 5. 
Use of phrase é&wrepicol Adyou, i. 332. 
Partly separate Ethics and Politics, i. 
348. Correct Aristotle, ii. 40. 

Three books common to them and 
Nicomachean Ethics,i.33. Hypothesis 
of Casaubon, i, 34. Arguments for 
giving them to Aristotle, i. 35. And 
to Eudemus, 35, 39-43. Refer to Eu- 
demian Ethics, i. 39. Do not complete 
Nic. Eth. i. 39. Possible theories as to, 
i. 42-43. Treatise on Pleasure (Book 
VII.),i.145. Theory of Justice (Book 
V.), i. 334. Full of logical formulas, 
ii. 99,150. Of subject of incontinence, 
ii 135. Of physiology, ii. 130, 171, 
206. Differ from Aristotle, ii. 98,107, 
157, 176, 180, 184,240. Resemble or 
quote Eth. Nic., ii. 137, 138, 173, 181, 
182, 186, 206, 209, 219, 230, 233, 
234, 241, 245,247. Resemble or quote 
Eth. Eud. ii. 98, 100, 101, 104, 129, 
130, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 167, 
168, 183, 184, 185, 194, 198, 209, 
212, 219, 226, 228, 232, 235, 2438. 
Borrow from Organon, ii. 153-156. 
Metaphysics, 1i. 156-158, 167, 201. 
De Animd, ii. 149, 150, 152, 162, 
Politics, ii. 109, 110, 113. 


Eudoxus of Cnidus, ii. 315-316, i. 169, 
ij. 242. On Pleasure, i. 146. 

Euthydemus, i. 100, 127. 

Euxine, ii. 213. 

Eyenus of Paros, ii. 231. 


Freedom of will, i. 316-818. 

Fritzsche, Dr. A. T. H., editor of Hudemian 
Ethics, i. 34. Thinks Book V. Ari- 
stotle’s, VI. and VII. Eudemian, i. 34. 
—ii. 169. 


Gender, transition from masculine to neuter, 
i. 388. 

Goats sacrificed to Theban Ze s, ii. 127, 
286. 

Goethe quoted, i. 124,195. Dream-images, 
ii. 142. Youth, il. 246. 

Good, chief, great question of Greek ethics, 
ji. 66.—109. 

Gorgias of Leonti_m, i. 81, 87-88. 
philosophy, i. 94-98.—100. 
teach virtue, i. 102. 


His 
Does not 
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Hampden, Bishop, quoted, ii. 193. 

Harper, story of, ii. 282. 

Hegel quoted, i. 48. His Moralitiit and 
Sittlichkeit, i. 372.— ii. 200. 

Hegesias, i. 134. 

Heiresses, ii. 271. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, i. 67, 150. On 
anger, i. 215.—His pride, ii 203. On 
senses, li. 207.—ii, 253.—ii. 331. 

Herbert, George, quoted, ii. 337, 341. 

Herillts, Stoic, i. 246. 

Hermeum, ii. 41. 

Hesiod, his morality, i. 54-56. Frag- 
mentary nature of Hesiodic writings, 
i, 55.—202. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, i. 51. 

Hippias of Elis, i. 86. His Neoptolemus, 
i. 105. 

Hobbes, ii. 60. 

Homer, his morality, i. 51-53. Plato’s 
respect for, i. 361. 

Honour, i. 357-358, ii. 74, 266, 279. 


Imperfect in quotations, i, 354, ii. 126, 
208, 288. 

Individual merged in State in Greece, i. 108. 

Instruments, ii. 272. 

Isocrates, i. 73. Upon Sophists and philo- 
sophers, i. 74-75, 102. On profits of 
Sophists, i. 81. On Gorgias and other 
Sophists, i, 94-95,—ii. 337, 


Jealousy, notion of divine, i. 64, 
Justinian, i. 301. 


Kant, his antinomies, i. 96. His ideal- 
ism like that of Gorgias, i. 97. 
Charges Aristotle with eudzemonism, 
i. 174. His theory of pleasure, i. 198. 
Accuses Aristotle of making only quanti- 
tative difference between virtue and vice, 
ij. 208. On foundation of morals, i. 315- 
316. On freedom, ii. 20.-—ii. 34.— 
ii. 64. 


Laconia invaded by Thebans, ii. 76. 

Lelius, C., i, 275. 

‘ Law’ in morals, i. 208-210, 263. Ro- 
man law and Stoicism, i. 299-302. 

Locke quoted, ii. 323. 

Lucilius, Epistles of Seneca addressed to 
him, i. 285 sqq. 

Lucretius, i. 279. 

Lyceum, Aristotle's place of teaching, 
Joop 


Marcellinus, friend of Seneca, i. 291-292. 

Maxims, basis of popular morality, i. 50 
sqq. Of the Seven Sages, i. 59, 

Mayo, Dr. Thomas, quoted, ii. 191. 

Megarians, their d¥vauts and evepyea, i, 
183-184. Their ‘ good,’ i. 364. 

Melitus or Meletus, accuser of Socrates, 
1 120% 

Milesians, ii. 225. 

Milton, i. 304. 

Mimnermus of Colophon, i. 58. 

Monotheism, i. 267. 

Moralia, Magna, origin of uame, i. 14. 
Neglected by commentators, i. 15. 
Commencement examined, i. 18-19. 
Contents, &c., i, 24-25. Follow Eude- 
mus, 7b. Begin by sketching history 
of ethies, i. 45.—i. 434, ii. 189, 197. 

Morals, see Lthics. 

Mothers, love of, ii. 267, 288. 

Mosaic code, its retaliation, ii. 117. 

Musonius Rufus, Stoic, i. 282, 293. 

Mysteries, &c., i. 64-66. 


Nature and convention, i. 107-109, ii. 
126-127. 

Neleus of Scepsis, i. 6. 

Neoptolemus, ii. 198. 

Nicomachus, father of Aristotle, i. 12. 
Son of Aristotle, i. 12-13. Notices of 
his life, i. 25-26. Did he edit Nic. 
Eth.? i. 26. 


¢ Obligation,’ i. 263. 

‘ One, 364. 

Opinion, Aristotle constantly appeals to 
common, i. 44-47. His relation to, 
and borrowings from, i. 66. 

[= 

| Petus, i. 282. 

Paley, i. 225, 313. 

Paneetius, i. 275-276. 

Parliaments, French, ii. 22. 

Parmenides, i. 98. 

Patricins quoted, i. 67. 

Paul, St., his speech at Athens, i. 266. 

Paulus quoted, ii. 122. 

Pelagius, i. 306. 

Peripatetics, wrote works on same subjects 
as Aristotle, i. 20. 

Persseus, Stoic, i. 246. 

Petit, Samuel, his account of name Nico- 

machean, i. 12. 

Phanias, pupil of Aristotle, i. 7. 

Philetas of Cos, ii, 200. 
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Philo, Megarian, i, 249. 

Philolaus, i. 183. 

Philosophy, transition to modern, i. 243. 

Phocylides, i. 202. 

Pittacus of Mytilene, i. 63, ii. 28, 293. 

Plato, Aristotle his pupil for twenty years, 
i. 2. 

I. General. Borrows from various 
sources, i 136, 150. Development in 
his dialogues, i. 185-137. His pre- 
sentation of Socrates, i. 119-127. On 
the Sophists, i, 78-80, 99-100, 102, 
104, 107. On Protagoras, i. 92. 

Il. Dialectic or Science of Ideas. 
Destructive dialectic, i. 47. One and 
many, i. 96. His one, i. 364. Dialec- 
tic of contraries, 2). Delays teaching 
dialectic, i. 106. History of doctrine, 
i. 115, 149-150: Ideas,i. 151. Idea 
of good, i. 152. The same criticised 
by Aristotle, i. 153-162. Synthetic, i. 
162. Infinite and limit, i. 204. His 
method, i. 354. Idea affects life, i. 
367. Mathematics have no basis, ii. 226. 

III. Physics. Matter an ‘ undefined 
duad,’ i. 203. Heavenly bodies, i. 229. 
Purer senses, ii. 330. Division of 
mind, i. 125, 189. Reminiscence, i. 
151. Immortality, 2. 

IV. Lthics and Politics. Contempt 
for unphilosophie virtue, i. 48. Diffe- 
rent moral points of view in Republic, 
i. 46. Moral responsibility, i. 317. 
Virtue cannot be t ught, i. 123, 382. 
All ethical conceptions go together, i. 
137. Adds metaphysics to religion, 
i138. Ends, i. 868. Happiness, i. 
378. Protagorean identification of 
pleasure and good, i. 124. 
of pleasure suggested by Cyrenaics, i. 
134. Pleasure,i. 197-198. Not chief 
good, ii, 234, 317, 320. Intellectual 
pleasures, ii, 322. Four virtues, i. 
426. Justice, ii. 104. Justice a pro- 
portion, ii, 109. Implies its contrary, 
ii, 187. Injustice worse than being 
injured, ii. 142. Injustice better if vo- 
luntary, i. 126. ‘ Pigeon-house, ii. 203. 

Praise of Sparta, ii. 345. Com- 
munity of wives from Cynies, i, 130. 
Education in the Laws, i. 166. Anni- 
liilates individual, i. 138. 

V. Leeligion and Art. 
under care of gods, ii. 342. 
101. Rhetoric, i. 90. 


Philosopher 
Prayer, ii. 


Prominence - 
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VI. Doubtful Works. Hipparchus, 
account of, i. 51. Laws, i. 167. 
Menexenus, i. 890, mept Sicatov, ii. 
26. 

Plutarch, i. 5, 252, 270, ii. 62. 

Polemo, i. 169, 249. 

Polus of Agrigentum, i. 84, 109. 

Polygnotus, painter, i. 249. 

Pompey, i. 276. 

Porphyry, philosopher, his account of the 
three ethical treatises, i, 12. 

Posidonius, Stoic, i. 246, 258, 266-267. 

Poste, E., quoted, ii. 226. 

Present in quotations, i. 354, 

‘ Principle,’ i. 219. 

Prodicus of Cos, i. 85-86. 
i. 103. 

Promises, unfulfilled, in Nic. Eth., i. 
29-31. 

Proportion, arithmetical, ii. 113. 

Protagoras, i 76-77, 150. On grammar, 
&c., i. 84-85. His philosophy, i. 91-94. 


His apologue, 


—100.—His professions, i. 102. First 
taught for money, ii. 282-283. 
Protarchus, i. 222. 
Protasis, complex, i. 391. 
Ptolemzeus, Peripatetic, gives list of 


Aristotle’s writings, i. 11. 
Pythagoras, his metaphor, i. 356. 
Pythagoreans, i 67, 116, 168, 202, 203, 
209, 238, 364, ii. 116, 261. 
Pythias, first wife of Aristotle, i. 25. 


Ransom, ii. 127. 

Religion, often superstitious in Greece, i. 
50.—ii. 263. 

Renouvier, quoted, i. 59, 131. 

Rhetoric, created by Sophists, i. 83. 
General considerations on, i. 88-90. 
Roman tendency to, i. 278. 

‘ Right,’ i. 262. 

Rubellius Plautus, i. 282. 


Salt, proverb abont, ii. 258. 

Sardanapalus, his epitaph, i. 357. 

Sceevola, i. 299. 

Sealiger, J. C., his theory of composition 
of Aristotelian writings, i. 3. 

Sciences, origin of division of, i. 118. 

Scythian malady, ii. 222. 

Seneca, i. 283-293. 

Senses, purer, ii. 330. 

Seven Wise Men, i. 56-59, 202. 

Sextius, Stoic, 1. 280. 


| Shakspeare quotes Nic. Eth.,i. 352. On 
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courage, ii. 43, Murderers, ii. 46. 
‘Kept not time,’ ii. 71. Anger, ii. 81. 
Love, ii. 292. 

- Sicyonians, ii. 44. 

Sight, ii. 323. 

Simonides of Ceos, his definition of justice, 
i. 46, 64. His morality, i. 62-64. 
Patronized by Hipparchus, i. 51, 62. 
On riches, ii, 62.—i. 434. 

Socrates, i. 111.—127, 377. On Sophists, 
i101. On courage, ii. 40. Various 
opinions, ii. 188, 195, 197. 

Solon, his poetry and philosophy, i. 57-59. 
Isocrates on him, i. 75.—179. His 
saying discussed, i. 241, 384-390. 

Sophists, i. 68-111, 123: See also under 
Aristotle and Plato. 

Sophocles quoted, i. 387. ° 


~ Sotion, Stoic, i. 280. 


Sositheus, comic poet, i. 251. 

Spengel, Professor Ludwig, his theory as 
to the three ethical treatises, i. 16. 
Quoted, i. 410. 

Speusippus, nephew of Plato, i. 167-169, 
364, ii, 207, 234, 237-240, 315 sq. 

Spheerus, Stoic, i. 246. 

Spinoza quoted, ii. 337. 

Stewart, Dugald, given as example of 
modern philosophy, i. 8308-311. 

Stilpo, Megarian, i. 249. 

Stoies, i. 243-305. Roman Stoics, i. 129. 
Separated Ethics and Politics, 1. 348. 

Suicide, i. 272, 292, ii. 141. 

‘Suitable,’ i. 262. 

Swedenborg, his clairvoyance, i. 113. 

Sybarites, li. 222. 

Syllogisms, do we always reason in? ii. 216. 








MATTERS. Ixxxvil 

Tennyson quoted, ii. 224. 

Thales of Miletus, i. 57, ii. 166. 

Theatres, sweetmeats in, ii. 329. 

Theodectes, i. 14, ii. 222. 

Theognis of Megara, i. 60-62. Quoted, ii. 
303, 344. . 

Theophrastus, i. 6-7, i'. 241. Story that 
Aristotle preferred him to Eudemus, i, 
19. His correspondence with Eudemus, 
1.20. Educates Nicomachus, i. 25. 

Thrasea, i. 283. 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, i. 46, 107, 
109. 

Thucydides, i. 71. 

Tickling, ii. 223. 

Tigellinus, i, 282. 

Tisias, i. 83. 


Utility, i. 313. 


Vatican scholium, ii, 240. 


Wise Men, Seven, i. 56. 

Will, i. 216 sqq. 

Wordsworth quoted. Duty, i.209. Happy 
Warrior, li. 45. 


Xenocrates, i. 169, 249, 378. 

Xenophon, i. 71. On the Sophists, i. 71— 
73,102. On Socrates, i. 117, 119-127. 
evo Bea of his Sucrates, i. 426. Eco- 
nomics quoted, ii. 275. 


Zaleucus, his law of retaliation, ii. 117. 
Zeno, founder of Stoies, i. 246, 249-250. 
Zeno of Sidon, i. 246. 
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